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The first year following John Foster Dulles' death found many 
of the statesmen with whom he dealt still on the scene. Their dis¬ 
closures to these authors have been the principal source of the 
new information about Dulles that is presented in this book. 

Some of these new insights into his record as Secretary of State 
weigh heavily in his favor; some of them severely against him. In 
the light of this fuller view of his behind-the-scenes operations, he 
remains formidable and controversial. 

Working simultaneously in Washington and abroad, we have 
confined ourselves to the turbulent six years of his Secretaryship, 
from 1953 to 1959, and to the distinctive Dulles issues. Fourteen 
present and former heads of government and foreign ministers 
and forty-two senior diplomats, nearly all still active in interna¬ 
tional politics, have contributed to the account. Most of their 
names will appear in the course of the book. 

The photograph of Dulles landing at Bopn airport in February 
1959 was furnished by Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, who re¬ 
moved it from his desk at the Palais Schaumburg in Bonn to per¬ 
mit reproduction The remarks by Sir Oliver Franks and Professor 
Desmond in Chapter I first appeared in the Sunday Times of 
London and Western World magazine respectively. The passage 
by Arthur H. Dean in Chapter. IV was originally written for the 
Memorial Book of tho Assooafidh of the Bar of the City of New 
York. The quotation JpAn Richard M. Nixon Chapter I is from 
Life magazine. The Eisenhower letter to. the Vice President in 
Chapter II was first made public by Robert ). Donovan in The 
Inside Story. 1 • ■' 
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The Man 


Chapter I 

THE IMAGES OF 
FOSTER DULLES 

The Final Rehabilitation-Mixed Verdict-*Dulles 
Was the United States M ~Center of Controversy— 
Dulles’ Bedside Books-Maladroit Exposition of 
Policies—Kaleidoscope of Judgments-Dulles the 
Immohdist—Tke Dulles Manner—Dulles the 
Liberator—The Key to Dulles 

In the spring of 1959, as he lay dying of cancer at Walter 
Reed Hospital, the Free World almost forgave John Foster 
Dulles. 

He was being forgiven for having been what many deemed 
its in fl exible non-negotiator, its riskful caretaker, its overly 
stubborn conscience, its tiresome sermonizer, its duelist at the 
brink. 

It was almost unanimous. Not that his critics were suddenly 
convinced, by his majestic fight for life, that he had always 
been right or had always been wise. The record will show that 
he had not, and his critics-turned-admirers were offering no 
such opinion. 
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But there was a truth which emerged from the unwonted 
glow of praise and esteem which focused on his sickroom dur¬ 
ing the last heroic weeks when so many who had so often and 
so bitterly opposed him revealed a troubled uneasiness at 
his impending death. 

The truth was that Dulles' presence—both physical and 
moral—was being missed. Ironically, he was being missed for 
the very things for which he had been torrentially rebuked. 

For the greater part of six years, he had been the target of 
unrelenting attack, at home and abroad. To Khrushchev and 
Bulganin, Eden and Nehru, Acheson and Fulbright and, at 
one time or another to just about everyone for different rea¬ 
sons, Dulles became the dispensable man. Marshal Bulganin, 
an inveterate penman in the heyday of his career, actually 
wrote Eisenhower a letter implicitly urging him to dismiss his 
Secretary of State on the ground that nothing useful, could be 
accomplished as long as he kept him on. 

The world-wide upsurge of deathbed sentiment and appre¬ 
ciation for Dulles was a form of apology for excesses of past 
criticism. 

But the detached, long-view verdict on the Dulles record, 
on all he did and said and embodied in character and pur¬ 
pose, will not be synonymous with this sudden flood of de¬ 
layed regard which nearly the entire non-Communist world 
wanted him to feel as he lay at Walter Reed. 

It will be a mixed verdict. It will be marked by minuses 
and pluses. It will record that Foster Dulles was an extraor¬ 
dinary person exercising extraordinary power in extraordi¬ 
nary times. 

No Secretary of State in American history ever operated 
under such a prodigious mandate of authority as Eisenhower 
gave to Dulles, and which the President continuously re¬ 
newed. 
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A French Foreign Minister—who dealt with both Eisen¬ 
hower and Dulles—put it in the following way: “We felt that 
Dulles was the United States and the United States was Dul¬ 
les. He gave this feeling to the whole world.’' 

In short, democratic statesmen, totalitarian despots, and 
distant potentates saw in Dulles not the agent but the em¬ 
bodiment of American power. 

No modem Secretary of State came to his post as widely 
experienced and as thoroughly trained as Dulles. He seemed 
to be tailor-made for the office: He was a grandson of a Secre¬ 
tary of State under Benjamin Harrison; the nephew of a Secre¬ 
tary of State under Woodrow Wilson. He had himself served 
the government under Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Truman. A Republican, he had worked closely with five 
successive Democratic secretaries of state from Cordell Hull 
to Dean Acheson. He had helped to negotiate much of the 
international postwar treaty structure, including the organi¬ 
zation of the United Nations. If any man had ever trained 
and prepared himself to be Secretary of State, it was John 
Foster Dulles. 

But Dulles was a man of controversy from the day he took 
office (his first official act, at the height of the McCarthy 
hysteria, was to issue a directive to the State Department call¬ 
ing for “positive loyalty”) to his last pain-racked days at 
Walter Reed (where, to the end, he worked on what he 
wanted to be “a fresh and clear statement of Western ideals 
and aspirations”). 

He was a ceaseless center of controversy throughout the 
world as the obvious generative power behind American 
policy. He heightened the controversy which swirled around 
him by propelling to the foreground his deep religious faith, 
by warning to satiety of the Communist threat, and by de- 
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mantling that the Free World align itself witlt bis tough 
fibered views. 

More than any of his predecessors since the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion, Dulles brought to his task an intimate knowledge and a 
three-dimensional understanding of Soviet Communist doc¬ 
trine, purpose, and strategy. He had made himself an author¬ 
ity on Marxist gospel, particularly Stalin’s Problems of Lenin¬ 
ism, This book lay by his bedside along with the Bible and 
the Federalist Papers. He quoted from it at memory. He knew 
Communist doctrine with greater exactitude than any West¬ 
ern statesman of his era. 

Dulles was not a personality of pastel hues. He was as near 
to being a man of black-and-white convictions as a rational 
mind could justify. Although he wanted and knew that he 
needed public understanding and support, he never suc¬ 
ceeded in evoking a vogue of popularity either for American 
policy or for himself. He was concerned with public opinion, 
but with influencing it rather than being guided by it. He in¬ 
cessantly sought to combat the belief that the Soviet and 
Chinese Communists had only limited national aims and that 
a concession here or there would induce them to abandon the 
Leninist goal of world domination. 

His exposition of his policies was often more controversial 
than the policies themselves. He sought the liberation of the 
satellites by non-military means, but seemed at first to be 
championing a violent rollback. He was a man of peace, not 
a man of war. But by publicly promulgating “massive retalia¬ 
tion 1 ’ and “brinksruanship” he convinced millions that he was 
bellicose and provocative. 

His over-all policy was, in fact, grounded and anchored 
on the concept of preserving peace. He never, in his basic 
philosophy, regarded war as a desirable instrument. Yet, at 
certain moments of crisis, the record shows a tendency on 
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Dulles’ part to resort ad hoc to military moves. He had a tend¬ 
ency to “hot Hashes,” They were, however, the exception 
rather than the rule in the total spectrum of his policy and 
his thinking. 

Dulles, moreover, generated differing images of himself at 
different times. Varied qualities and characteristics of the 
man were dominant under different circumstances. Foreign 
statesmen who dealt with him in Washington or abroad fre¬ 
quently viewed him subjectively and thereby saw the Dulles 
they wanted to see or wanted to blame. At one time or an¬ 
other he was hated and revered, distrusted and esteemed, 
feared and cherished. He rarely evoked indifference. 

Thus he was the target of a kaleidoscopic variety of judg¬ 
ments. Here is a choice selection of them, in part from the 
published record, in part from statements made to these au¬ 
thors by a roster of senior diplomats. It is a swift newsreel of 
dashing judgments and insights. 

DULLES THE REFORMATION CHARACTER — “Three 

or four centuries ago, when Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation divided Europe into armed camps, in an age of 
wars of religion, it was not so rare to encounter men of the 
type of Dulles. Like them, in vigorous and systematic reflec¬ 
tion, he had come to unshakable convictions of a religious and 
theological order. Like them, he saw the world as an arena in 
which the forces of good and evil were continuously at war. 
Like them, he believed that this was the contest which su¬ 
premely mattered. This is not just a fanciful analogy.” (Sir 
Oliver Franks, former British Ambassador to the U.S.) 

dulles the immobilist- “Dulles was an Ameri¬ 
can Puritan very difficult for me, a Lutheran, to understand. 
This partly led him to a conviction that Bolshevism was a 
product of the devil and that God would wear out the Bolshe¬ 
viks in the long run, whereas many consider it a perversion of 
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Russian qualities. His line was, ‘we must stand firmly together 
and we are sure to win.’ Others believe much more in not 
relying on God but in inducing the Bolsheviks, by imagina¬ 
tive diplomacy, to accept our blend of peaceful coexistence. 
Dulles’ approach made him, to a certain point, an immobilist.” 
(Former West German Minister in Washington Albrecht von 
Kessel.) 

ONE OF THE CHEAT S ECRETA RIES —“Dulles' Chris¬ 
tian and Puritan philosophy lent a hardness to his diplomacy 
but it gave it backbone. His philosophy may indeed have ex¬ 
pressed itself occasionally in rather narrow and restricted 
terms. On great issues, however, it was not incompatible with 
the skill required for diplomacy of the highest order in situa¬ 
tions where civilization itself was at stake. John Foster Dulles’ 
moral fibre was an essential factor in the history of his time; 
it undoubtedly also raises him to a level occupied by the very 
few great Secretaries of State the United States has had since 
the days of another moralist of a different character, Thomas 
Jefferson” (Professor Desmond of Dublin University.) 

the Dux-LES manner— “He was fair, even tempered, 
with no pride of opinion, considerate and open-minded, en¬ 
joyed the give-and-take of hard discussion and was quick 
to give credit to others.” (Arthur H Dean, of Sullivan & 
Cromwell.) 

“He couldn’t abide anyone who hadn’t mastered all the 
facts in a matter, not just most of them.” (High-ranking State 
Department associate.) 

“Dulles sometimes had a curious, almost schizophrenic at¬ 
titude. For example, he would say to Britain that we were 
his friends, right or wrong.’ But simultaneously he would as¬ 
sert that ‘colonial powers can never reckon with American 
support.’” (Former British Minister of State Anthony Nut¬ 
ting.) 


“In Dulles’ eyes an American ambassador was an expend¬ 
able tool." (A non-career U.S. ambassador.) 

“He was a man of extraordinary charm and kindliness in 
his personal relations." (Sir Pierson Dixon, long-time chief 
British delegate to the UN.) 

“Dulles carefully measured the psychology of everyone 
with whom he dealt" (West German diplomat Herbert Ditt- 
mann.) 

“Dulles’ lack of psychology was his greatest fault." (British 
diplomat.) 

“It was his practice, at the start of nearly every talk with a 
representative of my country, to give something of a shock, 
to ask questions with hidden accusations. But in the end we 
gave him credit for his qualities. We ceased being angry.” 
(Ambassador Zairin Zain, of the Indonesian Delegation to the 
1956 Suez Conference in London.) 

“Dulles was relatively subtle in contrast to die public image 
of him." (Louis Joxe, former Secretary-General of the Quai 
d’Orsay.) 

did he inspire confidence ? —-"His foremost qual¬ 
ity was his firmness and steadfastness.” (Belgian diplomat 
Baron de Gruben.) 

“Never, despite his ability and his charm, did he inspire 
confidence. With Acheson, everyone felt there would be no 
surprises. Dulles frightened his friends with a feeling of un¬ 
predictability—what is he going to do next?’- although he did 
not in fact usually act in a way that justified this fear.” 
(Italian diplomat.) 

“He was a man of one piece. There were no fissures in him, 
no cracks.” (West German Foreign Minister Heinrich von 
Brentano.) 

“Dulles was architectonic in his foreign policy. It had a 
structure like a cathedral. He had the most magnificent and 
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detailed position on every issue of U.S. foreign policy. When 
sill was said and done, it was practically a Gothic cathedral* 
{U.S. diplomat,) 

duiles the liberator— ‘Dulles surely never be¬ 
lieved in rollback from the start. Rollback was buried with 
the 1952 election campaign in the United States ” (Former 
French Foreign Minister Georges Bidault) 

Dulles to the end believed in rollback as a moral goal, but 
not, as a matter of practice. After Hungary, he could see 
clearly what the situation was. That was the turning point* 
(French Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de Murville.) 

“Some of Dulles' critics have scoffed at his advocacy of 
peaceful liberation and his faith in the eventual collapse of 
Communism . , . but what other tenable position can self- 
respecting free peoples take? The Communists do not hesitate 
to proclaim their faith in the eventual domination of the 
world by dictators. Gan we be less determined in our dedica¬ 
tion to the cause of freedom from tyranny for all people? . . . 
It is in this area that Dulles leaves to the Free World his most 
lasting and valuable legacy* (Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon.) 

the key to dulles —"Dulles had the image of liberty 
constantly before him. If you apply this key, you will find the 
answer to all of his actions. If he was against the totalitarian 
system, it was that he considered it as a crime against liberty. 
His great achievement was to have been the champion of 
liberty during this period. With the resources of the United 
States at his command, he maintained the liberty of the West¬ 
ern world during a period when it might well have vanished.” 
(Jean Monnet, Dulles’ closest foreign friend.) 

dtjlles as he fabbd —"Among the reasons for the 
Free World’s change in its attitude toward Dulles at the end 
was that people finally came to feel that he believed in the 
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ideals of the West with the same intensity as Khrushchev be¬ 
lieved in Communism. Among Western statesmen there have 
been very few who really believed as deeply as Dulles did. 
He was their conscience and their strait jacket, When he be¬ 
gan to fade, they began to fear his loss.” (Pietro Quaroni 
former Italian Ambassador to Paris.) 


This battle of judgments discloses the intricacy of assaying 
the Dulles record. 


Chapter II 


THE DULLES-EISENHOWER 
RELATIONSHIP 

Fashionable Theories—Dulles Studies Mistakes of 
Fast Secretaries—His Respect for Eisenhower’s 
Constitutional Authority—First Talk between Dulles 
and Eisenhower at White House—Eisenhower 
Declines to Support Dulles against Lehman— 
President Tones Down Dulles Speeches—Dulles 
Resists Interlopers—Dulles Persuades Eisenhower to 
Defend Quemoy and Matsu—Dulles and Eisenhower 
Compared—Eisenhower's Early Impatience—How 
Dulles Became Secretary—.How He Consolidated 
Ties with Eisenhower—“Foster Seems Lost Without 
the Boss" 

Throughout American political history, whether the eras of 
Washington and Jefferson, Lincoln and Seward, Harding and 
Hughes, or Truman and Acheson, there is nothing comparable 
to the close, intimate, mutually trustful, and unmarred per¬ 
sonal and working relationship which prevailed between 
Eisenhower and Dulles. The relationship was unique. 

Their respect for each other, their regard for each other, 
their reliance on each other matured rapidly after their first 
six months in office. It never waned. 

Conflicting views of this relationship were often advanced 
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in admiration or in hostility. It was fashionable to suggest: 

That Eisenhower was no more than a Dulles puppet; that 
he abdicated presidential control over foreign policy; that he 
either entrusted Dulles with everything, or was unable to con¬ 
trol him. 

That the President accepted Dulles’ views uncritically and 
adopted his proposals at all times. 

That he wanted to drop Dulles at the nadir of the Secre¬ 
tary’s prestige in 1957, but could find no convenient way to 
do it. 

These estimates are inaccurate. The facts are these: 

Dulles was profoundly conscious that the authority, the re¬ 
sponsibility, and the initiative in the entire foreign policy 
field rested with the President. Dulles not only knew the Con¬ 
stitution but intimately knew its origins. He was aware that a 
Secretary of State who does not operate within the mandate 
of the President is doomed to frustration and impotence. 

Dulles never exceeded his mandate. Whatever may have 
been the temptations created by his own great self-confidence 
in his grasp and in his judgment, he never sought to dominate 
the President. He knew it was his duty to recommend. He 
knew it was the President’s duty to decide. He never shrank 
from recommending. He never assumed that the decisions 
should be made in any other place than the White House, 
or by any other person than the President. 

In fact, they never were. 

Dulles had before him the instructive examples of earlier 
Secretaries of State who had lost their way and their authority 
by failing to heed faithfully their Constitutional relationship 
to the President. He knew how Seward had begun by pa¬ 
tronizing Lincoln. Another lesson came closer to home. He 
knew how his uncle, Secretary of State Robert Lansing, had 
made the fatal mistake of exceeding his mandate with 


Woodrow Wilson. He knew from more recent history that the 
exit of Secretary Byrnes had resulted from his failure to per¬ 
suade Truman, drat he was keeping him adequately in¬ 
formed. 

Knowing that many able Secretaries of State had stumbled 
and fallen on the rock of excessive independence of the Presi¬ 
dent, Dulles was determined not to do the same. It is accurate 
to say that after his six months in office, during which he and 
Eisenhower gradually felt their way, Dulles virtually lived 
and moved and had his political being inside the Presidency. 

In consequence of his determination not to repeat the er¬ 
rors of earlier Secretaries, Dulles cleared with Eisenhower 
every substantive action, virtually every speech, every signifi¬ 
cant move he was to make. The President was never sur¬ 
prised by anything Dulles did or said. He knew in advance- 
and had approved. 

Dulles thus never used Eisenhower’s absences from Wash¬ 
ington to formulate or promote foreign policy on his own. He 
maintained close telephone contact with the temporary 
White House, wherever it happened to be at the time. 
Eisenhower intimates, golfing with him at Augusta, heard 
Dulles’ calls coming through three or four times a day. They 
were the calls of a lawyer to his client: "Mr. President, may I 
make this move?” or "Mr. President, may I commit you in 
this matter?" 

Instantly upon taking office, Dulles began to lay the foun¬ 
dation for the kind of relationship with Eisenhower which he 
wanted. 

In his first official conference with the President on the sec¬ 
ond day of the new Administration—an informal, late-after- 
noon talk in the trophy room in the White House residence 
—Dulles immediately raised what was uppermost in his mind. 
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He told the President that he had spent a lifetime in ac¬ 
quiring a grasp of the historical facts and intricacies of the 
United States’ international relations. He said he had worked 
at it a long tune. He recalled that he had put his services at 
the disposal of the government whenever they had been 
wanted. 

However, he said he was aware that these qualifications 
were not enough to enable a Secretary of State to operate 
effectively. He said that he knew the Secretary had to serve 
as an instrument of the Presidency, and said that this was his 
desire. He told Eisenhower that he wanted to enlist himself 
with him unreservedly. 

Dulles then sketched his idea of how they could work to¬ 
gether. He noted that Eisenhower had come to the Presidency 
with intimate, trusted associations with the most Influential 
leaders of the Free World, and a first-hand acquaintance with 
military leaders of the Soviet Union, notably Marshal Zhukov; 
that he thus had world-wide experience on which to draw; 
that he had unparalleled prestige and that the world trusted 
him. Dulles said that his aim was to serve the President by 
placing his own abilities at his disposal. 

Eisenhower, in recalling the incident, said it emphasized 
from the beginning Dulles’ constant desire to make himself 
the responsive arm of the Presidency. He added: 

“Foster and I worked, as nearly as can be imagined, as one 
person.” 

There were, however, less idyllic moments in their relation¬ 
ship, both before and during the Secretaryship. 

In their earliest acquaintance, Eisenhower had privately 
rejected Dulles’ appeal for political support when, in 1950, he 
was running for the Senate against former Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman of New York. Eisenhower was then president of 
Columbia University. Dulles visited him at Moraingside 




Heights to ask the General if he would give a public endorse¬ 
ment of his candidacy. Eisenhower declined on grounds that 
he was still an army reserve officer and that he had issued 
a declaration taking himself out of politics. Dulles said he 
understood. 

It was during the 1952 campaign that Eisenhower first ex¬ 
perienced Dulles’ persistent tendency either to overstate or 
oversimplify his position. Both had been publicly discussing 
“liberation’’ vs. “containment.” Eisenhower had said that the 
United States would “use all its resources to peacefully bring 
about freedom for the captive nations.” Dulles, omitting the 
word “peacefully ” had said that “the United States would 
use all its resources” to help the satellite peoples. 

Eisenhower at once contacted Dulles to question him about 
the disparity; it was obvious that it would become an issue 
in the campaign, as it did. Dulles explained that he meant 
the same tiling as the General was saying, that he had pre¬ 
viously said “peacefully,” and that it was implicit in his 
writings. 

But it was this kind of Dulles blind spot, this oversimplifica¬ 
tion in public advocacy, tins inability to sense public reaction, 
which caused the President to make penciled suggestions in 
many Dulles speeches where Eisenhower thought he was 
either too sharp or too sweeping. He never criticized Dul¬ 
les publicly, and to this day he does not look upon these as 
very significant errors. His concern over Dulles’ speeches was 
not their substance but, at times, their phrasing. He was for a 
lower- voiced Dulles, but he never counted Dulles’ controver¬ 
sial public relations to be more than a pardonable series of 
lesser blemishes on his record. 

In working with Eisenhower, Dulles was determined not 
to permit interlopers—official or otherwise—to get between 
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himself and the President, or to usurp what he viewed as the 
authority and responsibility of the Secretary of State. 

To this end he succeeded in turning aside the President’s 
desire to appoint General Alfred M. Gruenther as a White 
House foreign policy aide; in scotching the idea that Vice 
President Nixon, instead of the Undersecretary of State, be 
made Chairman of the Operations Coordinations Board; and 
in persuading Eisenhower to let him dismiss Harold E. Stassen 
as the Administration’s disarmament specialist. 

Although he never abused his mandate, one dominant fact 
emerges: Dulles, not Eisenhower, was the prime mover of 
American foreign policy. It was he who generated it. It was 
he who persuaded the President. It was he who carried it 
forward. It made Dulles the effective commander of Ameri¬ 
can power for the six years of his Secretaryship. And the world 
recognized him as such. 

The most decisive case of Dulles’ successful insistence on a 
major course of action initially resisted by the President was 
a hitherto undisclosed incident in which Dulles persuaded 
the President not to write off the Chinese offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu. Eisenhower, at the outset, said he felt 
any attempt to defend them was "militarily ridiculous.” 

In 1954, when a Congressional resolution was being pre¬ 
pared to authorize the President to use American troops to 
defend Formosa, Eisenhower at first wanted no mention 
whatsoever of defending the offshore islands. He did not seek 
any latitude to permit him to protect them against attack by 
the Red Chinese. He thought that from a military viewpoint 
Chiang Kai-shek was making an egregious mistake in deploy¬ 
ing his troops on the islands, and that it would be militarily 
unsound for the United States to commit itself, even in part, 
to underwriting their defense. Dulles finally convinced him 
that the controlling factor was not military, but political. 
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It took Dulles some time to convince the President that they 
should leave open the possibility that, under some circum¬ 
stances, the United States would use its forces to resist a 
Communist attempt to take the islands. They talked it over 
numerous times before Eisenhower accepted the Dulles 
policy. 

The arguments which Dulles used were that Chiang al¬ 
ready held the islands; that he was determined to continue 
holding them; and that for the United States to proclaim pub¬ 
licly that they lay outside the American defense perimeter 
would undermine Chiang politically, and virtually invite at¬ 
tack. 

In retrospect, the President is known to consider that Dul¬ 
les was right. He has made Dulles’ stand his own. 

Dulles kept his pipeline to the White House open and clear 
at all times. He never allowed it to become clogged by mis¬ 
understandings that could sap his influence. He devoted 
hours upon hours of his time to keeping Eisenhower informed 
and making sure that he had his approval. He would often 
ask the President to initial memoranda on policy and, on re¬ 
turning to his office, would dictate for his private records the 
substance of what he and the President had agreed to. 

Of all the members of the Cabinet, Dulles saw the Presi¬ 
dent most freely and frequently. He alone had freedom of 
the President’s office. He alone could phone the President’s 
secretary and say, at any time he deemed it sufficiently ur¬ 
gent, “I'm coming over.” And he would come without further 
invitation. The President wanted it that way. 

Was Dulles’ painstaking activity in keeping the President 
informed in advance on everything of substance a shrewd 
and calculated means of acquiring maximum authority? The 
evidence indicates that it was not. His relations with the 
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President rested on far more solid ground than shrewdness 
and calculation. 

First, Dulles did not merely respect the Constitutional au¬ 
thority and responsibility of the Presidency. He believed in 
it. There was nothing in his mind or in his make-up to cause 
him to want it otherwise. 

Second—and usually overlooked—is that Dulles needed 
Eisenhower as much as Eisenhower relied on Dulles. Dulles, 
unlike Cordell Hull, unlike Charles Evans Hughes, was a 
Secretary of State without independent domestic political 
power of his own. He knew that his power could derive only 
from Ms relationship to the President. 

In addition, Eisenhower and Dulles complemented each 
other. Eisenhower was highly personal, highly intuitive, 
highly sensitive to people, and adept in dealing with them. 
Dulles, in his political life, was considerably more impersonal, 
intensely intellectual, and somewhat insensitive to people. 
Dulles soared above Eisenhower in intellectual capacity and 
compendious knowledge. Eisenhower’s extraordinary politi¬ 
cal instincts flowed freely from his nature. Dulles’ political 
instincts were never visible to the naked eye. Although he 
served as a United States Senator for four months—by ap¬ 
pointment—he was badly defeated when he submitted him¬ 
self to the voters of New York State. 

A senior Republican official who worked closely with both 
Eisenhower and Dulles noted: “Dulles was a person of enor¬ 
mous self-assurance. But I always believed that he was con¬ 
scious that where Eisenhower was strongest, he was weakest. 
While I doubt he ever formulated it in words even to himself, 
I think he was aware of his deficiencies and that the President 
compensated for them. 

“This contributed to Dulles' unwavering readiness and de¬ 
sire to insist that the President always make the final decision 
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on policy. He never forgot that Eisenhower was the elected 
official, that he was the appointed official, and that it was the 
President’s responsibility.” 

Thus there never was a major Dulles move which was not 
thoroughly discussed, pro and con, with the President. Eisen¬ 
hower did not uncritically embrace every Dulles suggestion. 

At several important points, the Resident either persuaded 
Dulles that he was in error or acted contrary to his advice. 
Three highly significant examples: Eisenhower substantially 
reshaped Dulles’ thinking on American policy toward nations 
remaining neutral in the Cold War. The President also de¬ 
cided in favor of the 1955 Geneva summit conference with 
Russia in the face of Dulles’ objections and glum reluctance. 

Moreover, Eisenhower rejected Dulles' initial opposition to 
his historic Asian trip of December 1959. The President is 
known to have discussed the plan with him some months be¬ 
fore his death. Dulles at first argued that it would be un¬ 
productive, that it might dissipate the President’s prestige 
without achieving concrete gains. The President replied that, 
particularly in India, the United States had tried everything 
else without notable success and that he wanted to do what 
he could before the end of his second term. He said that 
Washington was faced with "a bad climate” in some parts of 
Asia and that he thought he might succeed in improving it. 
Dulles ultimately withdrew his objections. 

However, contrary to the accepted image, Dulles was not 
inevitably the more dogmatic of the two on Communist is¬ 
sues. A notable exception, for some time after 1954, concerned 
the admission of Red China to the United Nations. 

Prior to that time, Eisenhower had often spoken privately 
of the need for a more elastic attitude toward Peking. At 
White House stag dinners, he had dilated on the possible 
value of trade with the Chinese mainland, on Japan’s need 
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to sell to China, and on the ultimate necessity of expanding 
contact with the Red Chinese government. 

His attitude subsequently changed. He became intensely 
emotional about the Peking regime. Sir Anthony Eden and 
other British statesmen who discussed the issue in Washing¬ 
ton began to find Eisenhower angry and peremptory. By 
contrast, they found Dulles firm but reasonable on the sub¬ 
ject. Dulles would evince an understanding for the British 
view that the United Nations was not "a good boys’ club” 
limited to democratic nations and that refusal to admit 
Peking tended to whitewash Moscow. Dulles would cite the 
American counterarguments in a dispassionate manner. Ei¬ 
senhower, by contrast, would respond in near wrath. The 
British felt he was rebuking them for recognizing Peking. He 
would denounce the Chinese Communists as unfit for human 
society. The British found it impossible to reason with him 
calmly on this issue. 

Dulles, in his presentations to the President at the White 
House, was articulate and masterly, direct and candid. It is, 
however, part of a false legend that Eisenhower would sit 
mum until it was time to say, “Whatever you think best, 
Foster.” 

That was not the way it worked. Dulles came with knowl¬ 
edge and proposals and a superb grasp of his subject. But 
Eisenhower was not a silent, passive participant. In contrast 
to the impression frequently created by his White House 
press conferences, he displayed in his foreign policy sessions 
with Dulles a quick, alert, penetrating mind which search- 
ingly probed gaps in fact and in logic. He had talent for 
getting to the root of things. Dulles knew the kind of close 
questioning he would undergo when he headed for the White 
House. It was never a one-way conversation. 
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In the early months of the first administration, Eisenhower 
showed impatience with Dulles’ always slow, precise manner 
of speech, particularly because he himself spoke rapidly. But 
he became accustomed to it, and in the end appreciated Dul¬ 
les' creative deliberativeness. Eisenhower had a low-boiling 
point and the White House staff felt his explosiveness. But, 
in the Eisenhower-Dulles conversations, there was never any 
sharpness. 

Dulles did not passively wait for Eisenhower to appoint 
him Secretary of State. He actively promoted himself for 
the post while Eisenhower was stiff Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander of NATO in Paris. 

In May 195a, after Eisenhower had become a declared 
candidate for the Republican nomination, Dulles called on 
him at his Paris headquarters. He paid the visit at the sug¬ 
gestion of General Lucius D. Clay. He had accepted an in¬ 
vitation to address the French National Political Science 
Institute, which helped to make the call appear casual. His 
prime purpose was to explore Eisenhower s thinking on for- 
eign policy. It was already clear that Dulles was going to 
have a major hand in drafting his party's foreign policy 
platform. 

One visit grew into two. Eisenhower and Dulles found 
themselves comfortable in each other’s company. It was 
quickly evident that there was a wide-ranging identity in 
their views—on unyielding opposition to Communist expan¬ 
sion, on strengthening the Atlantic alliance, on promoting 
Jean Monnet’s grandiose scheme for a United States of 
Europe. 

In the end, Dulles told Eisenhower that he hoped to see 
him nominated for the Presidency. He also frankly informed 
Senator Robert A. Taft of his pro-Eisenhower position, before 
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starting to work with the chairman of the Republican plat¬ 
form committee, Senator Eugene Millikin of Colorado. How¬ 
ever, he refrained from identifying himself with the Eisen¬ 
hower camp until the late hours of the Chicago convention, 
although it hardly mattered, as his political influence at the 
convention was insignificant. 

As one of his friends put it, Dulles was “a very long-lead 
planner.” He sought to anticipate the circumstances which 
would enable him to perform most effectively if he became 
Secretary of State. He believed that it would be vital for him 
not to have alienated, if he could avoid it, the political forces 
in the Republican party which favored Senator Taft—and this 
was the majority of the party in Congress. This was his con¬ 
trolling reason for not openly supporting Eisenhower until 
his nomination was a foregone conclusion. He looked upon 
himself as a bridge between the Taft and Eisenhower camps 
and felt that, in achieving the maximum area of agreement 
between them on foreign policy, he was both devising a plat¬ 
form on which Eisenhower could conscientiously run and re¬ 
ducing the danger of irreconcilable party divisions 

Dulles was the only candidate for Secretary of State whom 
Eisenhower seriously and continuously considered. From the 
time he began to ponder his most important Cabinet appoint¬ 
ment, there appeared to be no doubt he intended to name 
Dulles. Although he weighed many factors in the total equa¬ 
tion and although other names went through his mind and 
appeared on various lists of suggested appointees—particu¬ 
larly Henry Cabot Lodge and John J. McCloy—Dulles was 
the man from the start. 

However, Eisenhower displayed an initial reserve toward 
Dulles after appointing him. It was illustrated by his selec¬ 
tion of General Walter Bedell Smith, a long-time Eisenhower 
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intimate, as Undersecretary of State. He wanted 
someone he knew and trusted without reservation working 
closely with Dulles at the start. Moreover, in no way to Dulles’ 
liking at the outset, the President invited Lodge, whom he 
had chosen as chief delegate to the United Nations, to be¬ 
come a regular participant at Cabinet meetings. This gave 
Lodge a quasi-independent status in the foreign policy field 
and enabled him to exercise greater latitude of judgment, 
particularly in dealing with the Communists at the UN. 
Dulles-Lodge relations were strained for some time. Dulles 
later came to feel that Lodge used his latitude to good effect 
and that he was performing valuable service. 

Within the first six months of the administration, three fac¬ 
tors enabled Dulles to win the President’s unlimited confi¬ 
dence. 

One was his grasp of historic and current fact on nearly 
every phase and nuance of foreign policy. These facts were 
at his finger tips, available on call. Eisenhower was enor¬ 
mously impressed. He showed respect for Dulles’ knowledge. 
Dulles renewed and increased this respect almost every time 
they talked. “I find him to have encyclopaedic knowledge,” 
the President remarked to friends. “I have never seen anyone 
with so many facts at his command." Dulles had a good 
memory, but his fount of ready information derived from a 
prodigious capacity to do his homework. He never entered 
negotiations. Cabinet meetings, or his private sessions with 
the President without briefing himself thoroughly. Nothing 
annoyed him more than to deal with associates who ex¬ 
pounded their views to him with only go per cent of the perti¬ 
nent information. 

The second factor which consolidated his relationship with 
the President was that Dulles never just “took a problem” 
to the White House. He invariably had thought it through 
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to the end. He always took a proposed solution to the Presi¬ 
dent. In fact, he took more than one; he took several alterna¬ 
tive solutions to be examined side by side. However, he 
inevitably came prepared to advance the proposal which he 
favored. Eisenhower never liked “bull sessions” just to mull 
problems over. Neither did Dulles. 

The third factor was Dulles’ detachment and candor in 
presenting a problem to the President. He was careful to give 
him every argument for different courses of action. In pre¬ 
senting his own suggestions, he would never argue a purely 
"parochial” State Department view. He would stress the im¬ 
plications and consequences of any proposed action on other 
government policies and departments. He never made slick 
debating points with the President; he never sought to win 
his approval by rhetoric rather than by presentation of the 
facts as he saw them. 

Before either had completed their first year together, these 
qualifications and qualities—detailed knowledge, decisive¬ 
ness, and objective discussion—evoked from Eisenhower a 
trust and ultimately a deep affection for Dulles which was 
never to diminish. It constantly broadened and deepened. 

At no time did either Eisenhower or Dulles have the least 
whispering wish to dissolve their partnership. 

At the beginning of the second Eisenhower term, when 
rumors circulated of impending major changes in the Cabinet, 
including the Secretaryship of State, one of these authors 
wrote a column stating unqualifiedly that the Cabinet’s two 
most controversial members—Foster Dulles and Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson—would not resign, would not 
be asked to resign, would not be allowed to resign. On the 
morning it appeared in the New York Herald Tribune, Dulles 
asked the new Undersecretary of State, Christian Herter, to 
remain a minute after the staff conference. “Have you read 
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Drummonds column this morning?" Dulles asked. Herter al¬ 
lowed that he had. V/ith a wisp of a smile on his face, Dulles 
remarked solicitously: “I hope you are not disappointed." 

Eisenhower, deeming Dulles pre-eminently qualified, never 
wanted him to leave. The idea never entered the President’s 
mind. Moreover, he had no justification, with rare exceptions, 
to criticize Dulles’ policies and actions. He had himself 
shared in every decision of substance. 

Other than Presidential aide Sherman Adams, no official 
of the government had Dulles’ instant and frequent access to 
Eisenhower. Adams, whose delegated authority permitted 
him to inform many Cabinet members when they could and 
when they could not see the President, never assumed to 
stand between Eisenhower and Dulles. The Secretary did not 
tiptoe timidly into Eisenhower’s presence. The White House 
staff could recognize Dulles’ firm gait as he strode down the 
corridor. 

After his death, Eisenhower repeatedly, nostalgically, told 
intimates how much he missed both Dulles’ counsel and the 
camaraderie which had developed between them. He often 
recalled “how much fun we had together." 

“I just can’t believe,” he said to a high-ranking diplomat, 
“that I won’t be seeing Foster coming through that door with 
that almost puckish smile on his face." 

Probably no American President other than Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, who was in effect his own Secretary of State the 
greater part of the time, was kept in more intimate and con¬ 
tinuous contact with foreign policy than Eisenhower. He and 
Dulles discussed so many issues so fully that Dulles could 
explore and get high policy decisions from the President on 
the telephone which, under any other circumstances would 
have required lengthy face-to-face discussion. For example, 
after Iraq had withdrawn from the Baghdad pact, and Iran, 
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Turkey, and Pakistan were exposed to new Communist 
threats, Dulles concluded that the United States should offer 
bilateral military assurances to each of the three countries. 

It was settled in a telephone conversation with the President 
and was announced in a State Department press release the 
next day. 

Although the occupant of another Cabinet post exercised 
an influence with the President nearly as great as Dulles’— 
Secretary of the Treasury George Humphrey, and later his 
successor, Robert Anderson—Eisenhower came to view and 
to treat Dulles as a peer among peers. A revealing sign of the 
special place he assigned to him and the special authority he 
delegated to him was disclosed in a letter he wrote to Vice 
President Nixon from the Denver hospital where he was re¬ 
covering from his 1955 heart attack. 

He had already directed Nixon to preside at the meetings 
of the Cabinet and the National Security Council, and had 
authorized both bodies to make any necessary government 
decisions. But he expressly and significantly prescribed that 
there must be no interference with Dulles and no dissident 
voices raised on any aspect of foreign policy. This is the way 
he put it to the Vice President, who read the letter to the 
Cabinet on October 21, 1955: 

Denver, Colorado 
October 19, 1955 

Dear Dick, 

I want to say a word to you, and through you to my Cabinet 
associates, about the task which Foster Dulles will be assuming at 
Geneva. As head of the American Delegation he will be carrying 
a heavy load of responsibility, not only as Secretary of State, but 
as my personal representative having my complete confidence and 
with whom I have continuous close understanding . . . 
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I hope that each one in Government will do whatever he can to 
make Foster’s task easier. The Secretary of State must have the 
discretionary authority which is needed if there is to be effective 
negotiation and the spirit of conciliation which I have called for 
at that meeting. [This was the Big Four East-West Foreign Minis¬ 
ters’ meeting called to implement the Geneva summit conference 
three months earlier.] He must be the one who both at the con¬ 
ference table and before the world speaks for me with authority 
for our country. 


As ever, 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 


At a Cabinet meeting soon after he had returned to Wash¬ 
ington, and at which the Secretary of State was not present, 
Eisenhower told of his unstinting admiration for Dulles, say¬ 
ing: “To me he is like a patriarch out of the Old Testament ” 

Eisenhowers reliance upon Dulles was visible. Dulles’ re¬ 
liance upon Eisenhower was less visible. But to those who 
knew both men well and who worked closely with both, Dulles 
did not appear to be quite the same man during the weeks 
Eisenhower was absent after the 1955 heart attack. They 
noted an element of unease and uncertainty which had not 
previously been apparent. 

Maxwell Rabb, secretary to the Eisenhower Cabinet for 
several years, said that Dulles seemed "very upset, and not 
just because of his emotional feelings” when the President 
was not available. He recalls that Sherman Adams once re¬ 
marked to him wonderingly during this period: “Foster seems 
lost without the Boss.” 
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THE FRIENDS HE CHOSE 

Dulles Ties to Adenauer and Monnet—No 
Comparable Friendship in Britain—His Dismal 
Relationship with Eden—Testimony of Adenauer’s 
Translator—Adenauer’s Own Recollection—Friction 
between Dulles and the German Leader— 

Adenauer’s Fears—Dulles’ Francophilism—Origin of 
the Long Monnet Friendship—Monnet’s Abilities— 

His Influence on Dulles 

A man is judged by his friendships. In the case of a Secretary 
of State, partly by his friendships abroad. With Dulles, two 
foreign friends counted far the most. 

One was with an exceptionally gifted Frenchman. It was 
the longest, most intimate, and deepest of Dulles’ ties over¬ 
seas. The other, of shorter duration, was with an octogenarian 
German of historic stature. 

In sharp contrast stood Dulles’ dismal relationship with 
Britain’s Sir Anthony Eden. 

The Frenchman was Jean Monnet, adroit prime mover of 
a United States of Europe; long-time trouble shooter in in¬ 
ternational finance; Cognac-bom cognac producer; member 
of Clemenceau’s Supreme Economic Council; ex-Wall Street 
banker (partner of Blair & Co., vice-chairman of Transamer- 
ica Corp., partner of Monnet-Murnane Co.); formulator of 


e “Monnet Plan* for France’s post-World War II business 
recovery; spinner, at his homes in Bazoches-sur-Guyonne 
and the Avenue Foch, of vast, intricate, idealistic European 
schemes, and Dulles’ friend of forty years. Both men were 
born in 1888. 

This friendship ran an almost idyllic, unbroken course. In 
part, it reflected Dulles’ Francophile vein, one of the least 
known aspects of his make-up. 

The German was Konrad Adenauer, the resuscitator of the 
Germans; Chancellor of the West German Federal Republic; 
Rhineland-bom patriarchal ex-mayor of Cologne; twelve 
years Dulles’ senior; authoritarian democrat; anti-Nazi; hu¬ 
manist; cultivator of roses; like Monnet, devotee of a United 
States of Europe; like Dulles, Francophile. 

This association was of five years’ duration. It survived two 
explosive political disputes, and became a deeply personal 
connection. Diplomats privy to the two men called it, toward 
the end, a “love affair." 

But Dulles was never on the same wave length with the 
elegant Sir Anthony, British diplomat incarnate, three-time 
foreign Secretary, foe of Hitler and Mussolini, successor to 
Sir Winston Churchill at 10 Downing Street, and impresario 
of the Suez fiasco. Uneasy from the outset, their relationship 
deteriorated into outright reciprocal dislike and distrust. 

These bare facts added up to something new in modem 
American diplomacy: a Secretary of State with closer personal 
ties on the Continent than in the British Isles. 

Dulles friendships with Monnet and Adenauer were every¬ 
thing that his relationship with Eden was not. They were 
grounded in mutual trust, mutual admiration, and mutual 
personal warmth. 

Politically, these two friendships linked him intimately 
with the two arch-champions of a superbly conceived post- 
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war movement toward a Franco-German merger that would 
remake Europe. With them, he pursued this goal without 
British participation, and usually against British opposition, 
open or covert. 

The common pursuit of this grandiose objective formed, 
however, only part of the grist of these two great friendships. 

Dulles’ association with Jean Monnet was a lifelong entente 
with a man who differed diametrically from him in almost 
every outer trait. 

Where Dulles was tactless, Monnet was discreet. Where 
Dulles moralized, Monnet moved quietly behind the scenes. 
Where Dulles blustered and threatened, Monnet used deft 
persuasion. 

This remarkable and lasting camaraderie, which virtually 
escaped public notice during Dulles’ lifetime, had a some¬ 
what different texture than Dulles’ friendship with Adenauer. 

Dulles displayed to the aging Chancellor, to the end, a 
respectful deference. There always remained, in the back¬ 
ground of his conduct, the carefully regulated demeanor of 
a foreign minister to the head of a foreign government. 

But it was a deep friendship. Adenauer was openly stricken 
with grief on Dulles’ death. 

It was this close association with Adenauer which furnished 
Dulles’ innumerable critics with a prime fulcrum for attack¬ 
ing his policies as inflexible and sterile. He was charged with 
according the rigid German leader a virtual veto over Ameri¬ 
can policy. Together, Dulles and Adenauer were accused 
of blocking the path to a constructive, realistic settlement 
with Russia in Europe. 

What, then, was the exact anatomy of the remarkable 
Dulles-Adenauer axis? 

It was explainable in part by their basically similar outlook 
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on life. Their intellectual formation pre-dated World War I. 
They came of highly respectable families. They knew without 
any inner doubt what was decent, what is done, what one 
believes in, and what one is ready to fight for. 

In practical diplomacy, their minds worked in very much 
the same way. In pursuit of their goals, both men were hard- 
boiled, inexorable, and politically ruthless. They would not 
let secondary considerations affect their primary objective. 

Both men disliked stalling and were inclined to action. This 
was a quality of Adenauer’s, as of Dulles'. Adenauer would 
never tell Dulles “let’s wait and see” or “let’s decide it later.” 

Adenauer regarded Dulles as the commanding figure in 
Washington. He consistently underestimated Eisenhower’s 
influence on American foreign policy. From the start, Ade¬ 
nauer repeatedly talked to his aides about the differences he 
saw in Dulles and the President. He told them that when 
he talked to Eisenhower in Dulles’ presence and made refer¬ 
ence to a difficult problem, it seemed to pass the President 
by. But, Adenauer stressed, Dulles would grasp the point and 
take it up afterwards. Adenauer considered Eisenhower’s 
understanding superficial, Dulles’ profound. After Dulles' 
death, Adenauer believed that the Eisenhower Administra¬ 
tion rapidly weakened toward Russia. 

Although the seeds of the Dulles-Adenauer friendship took 
root swiftly, the two men spent a considerable time feeling 
each other out. Adenauer described this process to one of 
these authors as follows: 

“Dulles was not a man who gave his confidence quickly, 
and confidence must be the basis of a real friendship. He was 
careful and slow in this. He gave his confidence only when 
he had the certainty that it was being reciprocated. 

“Several critical situations developed in which he found 
his trust in me justified, because 1 was always completely 
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frank with him. Even when I was not of his opinion, I told 
it to him very clearly. One had to express one’s opinion to 
him with absolute openness, even when it involved criticism. 

“But he was quite a different man than most people im¬ 
agined him to be, I have seldom heard a man laugh as heartily 
as he could. Allen Dulles has something of the same about 
him, he can laugh that way. Dulles must really have been a 
deeply happy man, because he was a deeply pious man. 
Whenever we discussed important political questions, it was 
his conscience that was speaking, and that gave him his inner . 
firmness and serenity.” 

As Adenauer’s esteem for Dulles grew, he began to call 
for him personally at Bonn airport on his arrivals in Germany, 

This was in itself a rare gesture on the part of a chief of 
government to a foreign minister. It emphasized Adenauer's 
belief that Dulles was the decisive figure in the American 
government. In the end, Adenauer’s practice of coming to 
the airport was to set the stage for a moving drama. 

The two men would start talking business as soon as they 
stepped into the Chancellor’s waiting Mercedes, with Heinz 
Weber, Adenauer s able personal translator, sitting between 
them. They scarcely wasted a moment in amenities. They 
made maximum use of the half-hour drive in complete 
privacy from the airport to the Palais Schaumburg. 

At some of the early meetings, an American interpreter ac¬ 
companied Dulles and shared the translation work with 
Weber. Later, although West Germany remained under oc¬ 
cupation until 1955 and Dulles represented the most potent 
of the occupying powers, he made it a habit of conferring 
with Adenauer with only Weber present in the room. 

Weber was thus a unique witness of the Dulles- Adenauer 
relationship. Adenauer has released him from his translator s 
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oath of secrecy to describe Dulles in action when closeted 
alone with the German leader. 

Here is Weber’s description of Dulles’ physical mannerisms 
as he talked with Adenauer in the Chancellor’s high-eeilinged 
study overlooking the Rhine: 

"When they were alone, Dulles never doodled or kept a 
pad of paper with him the way he did at the larger meetings. 
He would sit with Adenauer on the sofa or next to him in 
an armchair. He had the habit, as he spoke, of often not 
looking at the person he was talking to. 

“He would look out of the window. He seemed to be gazing 
at some spot terribly far away. He had a peculiarity in his 
speech of enunciating his words very slowly and seeming to 
taste them with his tongue. This very slow manner of talking 
gave his words a rather impressive quality. You could see 
that he was carefully considering what he was saying and 
was never simply giving a pat answer. I can never remember 
him speaking rapidly or excitedly. But it was never boring to 
listen to him. It was always very carefully thought out. The 
things he had to say were intensely vivid. 

“Dulles did not understand German. He relied on the 
translation when Adenauer spoke. He would listen very care¬ 
fully and look at me as I interpreted. Then, when he an¬ 
swered, or was considering the answer he was about to give, 
he generally looked out of the window again. 

“I do not know whether Dulles later received copies oi my 
notes of these talks. There were parts of the conversation 
during which I simply made no notes, because at certain mo¬ 
ments the talk became so confidential that it might have dis¬ 
turbed the atmosphere if I wrote anything down. This was 
a matter of discretion rather than instructions. These ex¬ 
tremely confidential portions of the conversations were 


largely concerned with the tactics to be employed in dealing 
with third statesmen." 

Weber’s account reveals that Dulles often used the same 
moralistic language in secret tete-&-t6tes with Adenauer as 
he used in public speeches. 

“His religious belief and his love of liberty shimmered 
through every discussion in one way or another. He was fac¬ 
tual in his manner, but this light of freedom came through 
constantly. I did not have the impression that he was ped¬ 
dling his religiosity or that he wanted to force it on others. 

“One could see beyond a doubt in these conversations that 
Dulles really believed in God, and shaped his policy accord¬ 
ingly. It waii anything but opportunism. He did not just seem 
to be trying to find solutions to fit certain situations. His 
strong religious values appeared to guide him in his life and 
in the way he approached political problems.” 

This, in fact, was the language which endeared Dulles to 
Adenauer. In the latter’s words: 

“Our joint goal was the fight for freedom, and defense 
against atheist Communism. That was the basis of our entire 
policy. We were agreed in it. He saw, exactly as I did, an 
ethical problem, not a purely political problem.” 

Thus, while Dulles moralized in public to the point of 
banality, it was his profoundly ethical approach in private 
talks which elevated him in the eyes of Adenauer and Monnet. 

In the case of Dulles and Adenauer, the deep religiousness 
of the two men unquestionably contributed to their relation¬ 
ship. Adenauer is a cynic about many things, but not religion 
(although his Catholicism is considered by many to be of a 
liberal character). 

They found a common ground in their differing faiths. 
When Adenauer said he was praying for something to hap¬ 
pen, be gave an impression of meaning that he got down on 
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his knees. Likewise, when Dulles talked earnestly about the 
preservation of Christian civilization in the West, Adenauer 
drank it in. 

Against this background both men shared an abiding dis¬ 
trust of the sincerity of the atheist leaders of the Kremlin. 
When they spoke of “godless” Communism, they were not 
mouthing a phrase, they meant it. 

Dulles’ ethics, however, would not have been enough to 
cement the growing admiration of the eminently practical 
German Chancellor, who seeks more from Allied statesmen 
than expressions of good will and trust in the Almighty. 

Briefly, Adenauer found Dulles a highly competent diplo¬ 
matic operator. The Chancellor notably belongs to the school 
which contends that Dulles’ training as a lawyer strength¬ 
ened, rather than limited, his powers as a statesman. He said: 

“Dulles was for years a lawyer in New York, as you know. 
He was with a good firm, and I have found that activity as a 
lawyer—I also spent two years in a good law firm—is a very 
good schooling for debates and conferences. 

“It enabled Dulles to show great strength at conferences, 
never to lose his head, to unerringly see through what his 
opponent was saying, and to insist on what he considered to 
be right. 

"I believe that he felt himself at home at conferences. That 
was where he was able to bring his superiority to bear. He 
ruled conferences technically, by his sheer skill. Even at the 
most turbulent moments, he always retained his calm.” 

Had Adenauer no criticism of Dulles, then? Did he agree, 
for example, with Dulles’ clumsy pressure on France to ratify 
the supranational Western European army scheme? He 
replied: 

"I do not know if it is justified, or even possible, to divide 
up a sta "sman’s work when you judge him. He is the kind of 
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man that he is, he has his own character, his own way. In 
Dulles' case, taking everything together, his character greatly 
contributed to his successes. It is, of course, an open question 
whether in individual cases he should have acted otherwise, 
perhaps in a more sensitive, more indulgent manner.'' 

However, contrary to general belief at the time, the Dulles- 
Adenauer relationship was not always a bed of roses. 

They had two disruptive misunderstandings. The first of 
them, the Radford Plan imbroglio in 1956, affected their 
friendship for more than half a year. The second, which was 
checked in the nick of time, involved the American landing 
in Lebanon in 1958. 

The serious Radford Plan incident flared a few days after- 
Adenauer had made one of his periodic flights to Washington. 
At that time he attached particular importance to his trips 
to the United States as a means of demonstrating his prestige 
abroad to tire German public. They showed him to possess 
the confidence of the American government, a potent counter¬ 
weight in German eyes to his inability to deliver the reunifi¬ 
cation of the German nation. 

On his return to Bonn, Adenauer buoyantly assured the 
Germans that all was well in his relations with the Eisen¬ 
hower Administration. However, less than a week later came 
a bombshell news report from Washington that the American 
government was considering a plan by Admiral Arthur Rad¬ 
ford, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to curtail its 
military commitments abroad and to resort to peripheral 
defense of the European continent. This was precisely the 
opposite of what Adenauer had been telling the German pub¬ 
lic about American intentions. 

The report seemed to indicate that Eisenhower and Dulles 
had excluded Adenauer from their confidence while he was 
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ingstock among his many political enemies. The Chancellor, 
stunned, fell into a mood of ruminating distrust and suspicion 
that has repeatedly overcome him in his dealings with the 
West, His recurrent suspicions had their roots in his night¬ 
mare fear that the West and Russia might still ultimately 
reach a settlement at Germany’s expense. 

Habitually inclined to interpret political action in terms 
of personalities, Adenauer blamed not Eisenhower but Dulles, 
whom he regarded as the determining factor in Washington, 
He felt that Dulles had deceived him and had abused his 
trust. 

Dulles, in turn, became impatient. He thought it ridiculous 
of Adenauer to reach these conclusions on the basis of news¬ 
paper reports. He informed Adenauer that the Radford Plan 
was dot official policy and that the State Department had no 
interest in the idea. This was what Adenauer challenged. He 
would not believe that Dulles was not involved. 

The result was an intense strain in Bonn-Washington rela¬ 
tions that lasted for many months. The German Embassy in 
Washington had worsened the situation by failing to grasp 
that the Radford Plan represented primarily long-term think¬ 
ing of an influential group in the Pentagon. Instead, the 
Embassy at first reported it to Bonn as a sudden far-reaching 
reappraisal of American policy. Adenauer remained distrust¬ 
ful to the point of declining, for some months, to accept the 
revised view of his Embassy in Washington that the Radford 
idea was not, after all, equivalent to a Dulles decision to dilute 
American commitments in Europe. 

More than two months after the Radford jolt, Adenauer 
uncharacteristically abandoned a piece of military legislation 
urgently desired by the Pentagon: the enactment of an 
eighteen-month term of conscription for the new West Ger- 
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man army. He announced that he was settling for twelve 
months instead, and bitterly blamed the Radford Plan for 
his decision. He told the late Senator Walter F. George, then 
the President’s special representative to NATO, that the Rad¬ 
ford proposal for a large reduction in American military 
manpower made it impossible for him to push an eighteen- 
month conscription law through the Bonn parliament. Dulles, 
however, concluded that Adenauer was shrewdly and cyn¬ 
ically using the Radford Plan as a pretext to scuttle the 
eighteen-month bill because of its unpopularity in West Ger¬ 
many. 

Adenauer continued to fulminate. He told the inner circle 
of his cabinet that he was convinced the Americans were 
losing interest in Europe. He said that a revival of “American 
isolationism” was no longer only a future danger, but was 
already a fact. His remarks disclosed the extent to which his 
confidence in Dulles had declined. 

Worse, he cast to the winds Iris usual public deference to 
the United States, and delivered, in Brussels, a speech of 
distinctly neutralist tone. Renewing his call for a United 
States of Europe, he said it was necessary for the nations of 
Europe to unite to prevent themselves from being satellites 
of either the Soviet Union or the United States. He said that 
American interests did not always coincide with those of 
Europe, and vice versa. From Adenauer, who hitherto had 
publicly refrained from the slightest questioning of Ameri¬ 
can policies, this was heresy. 

Six months after the Radford incident, Adenauer was still 
bitter. His closest aide, Hans Globke, tried everything to con¬ 
vince him that such things could happen in the sprawling 
American government, that Radford could write a memo¬ 
randum and Dulles might not know about it. But Adenauers 
distrust persisted. He told foreign newspapermen that Dulles’ 
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policy was uncertain, that the American commitment to keep 
troops in Europe was in doubt. “You remember,” he said, 
“what they did six months ago.” In short, it required more 
than half a year to recement the Adenauer-Dulles friendship. 

The difficulty over Lebanon threatened, momentarily, to 
be equally serious, but was quelled by the adroit intervention 
of officials in the Bonn Foreign Ministry, and by a swift ac¬ 
tion on Dulles’ part. 

The United States’ blitz move in landing marines at Beirut 
involved the use of American air bases in West Germany 
and the lightning deployment of airborne U.S. troops from 
Bavaria to the Middle East. These steps were set in motion 
before Adenauer was informed. Ambassador David Bruce 
was only in a position to advise him once the action was 
already under way. 

Adenauer was thus presented by Dulles with a fait accom¬ 
pli—the use of German bases, without German consent, in an 
international military move of great moment. This was one 
cause of Adenauer’s indignation. He was also, at the outset, 
highly critical of Dulles’ intervention in the Middle East. Dul¬ 
les appeared unwilling, or unable, to cable Adenauer a com¬ 
pletely clear view of American aims, particularly whether the 
United States intended to intervene in Iraq as well. 

Adenauer was convinced that a move into Iraq would 
further worsen the West’s relations with the Arab world and 
would bring the Russians into the Middle East. At the time 
of the Lebanon action, Adenauer was more inclined than 
Dulles to mollify Arab nationalism of the Nasser brand. His 
thinking was influenced by the German Foreign Ministry’s 
Arabophile Middle Eastern experts. He tended to minimize 
Communist influence in Iraq. 

He became intensely irritated with Dulles. Within a few 
days, however, a pair of letters crossed the ocean in opposite 


directions. Dulles, acting on Ambassador Bruce’s alert ad¬ 
vice, sent Adenauer a message explaining American motives 
in some detail and asking for the Chancellor’s understanding. 
In addition, Dulles scheduled a special detour to Bonn to 
confer with the Chancellor on his way to the last meeting of 
the ill-fated Baghdad Pact in London. 

In turn, in order to prevent Dulles' brief stopover in Bonn 
from being entirely absorbed by complaints, a number of 
Adenauer advisers, notably Hasso von Etzdorf, head of the 
Anglo-American section of the Foreign Ministry and former 
Ambassador to Canada, persuaded him to write to Dulles in 
advance of his arrival, and to express comprehension of the 
American view. 

The outcome was the burial of tins new crisis in the 
Adenauer-Dulles idyl. On reaching Bonn, Dulles told Ade¬ 
nauer that Washington had been obliged to land in Lebanon 
to prevent American allies everywhere from doubting the 
United States’ readiness to respond to a call for help from a 
small, beleaguered nation. He declared in a blunt, rough tone 
that the fate of Germany might also one day depend on 
American readiness to intervene with equal swiftness. He 
hammered the point home. 

Adenauer, in turn, mentioned his complaints in a rather 
casual tone. He assured Dulles of his full moral support for 
the American action. The split was healed before Dulles left 
Bonn later in the day. 

Dulles’ arrival at Bonn on that occasion was marked by 
one of the airport scenes that were to acquire increasing in¬ 
terest in the closing phase of the Adenauer-Dulles relation¬ 
ship. 

The Chancellor drove to the airfield to meet Dulles in a 
drizzling rain. They smiled as they shook hands, seeking to 
conceal from newspapermen the friction of the preceding 
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week. They walked together to a battery o£ microphones. 

Adenauer, holding an umbrella over his head, voiced a 
friendly welcome. Dulles, in turn, approached the micro¬ 
phones with a glance at the sky. He improvised a warm re¬ 
mark that he and Adenauer were friends who stood together 
“whether it rains or shines." With a grin, he moved closer 
under the Chancellor’s umbrella to demonstrate his point. A 
happy smile suffused Adenauer’s face. This was the Dulles 
he knew and trusted. 

Another incident illustrated Adenauer’s ultrasensitivity to 
Dulles as the motivating force in American foreign policy. 
It occurred at the NATO ehiefs-of-govemment meeting in 
Paris in December 1957. Eisenhower and Dulles were both 
present. The atmosphere was already dominated by talk of a 
possible new summit meeting with Khrushchev. European 
public opinion strongly favored the idea. 

On the eve of the session it became known in Paris that 
a number of European leaders would seek to promote a new 
summit conclave in their opening addresses, Adenauer was 
prevailed upon by three of his advisers—Herbert Blanken- 
hom, Felix von Eckardt, and Albrecht von Kessel—to take a 
somewhat similar line, in a very mild form. 

The torrent of pro-summit addresses the next day prompted 
the New York Herald Tribune to note that even Adenauer, the 
Gibraltar of Western statesmen, appeared to be joining the 
bandwagon. 

Adenauer read the Herald Tribune editorial closely at his 
Paris hotel headquarters. He turned to a high-ranking aide 
with concern and anxiety: 

“This means,” he said, “that my friend Dulles is against it.” 

During David Bruce’s brilliant ambassadorship in Bonn 
from 1956 to 1959, Dulles was made progressively more aware 
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of this constantly wary, uneasy facet of the Adenauer make¬ 
up. His basic regard for Adenauer as an anti-Soviet bulwark 
and a champion of Franco-German rapprochement had be¬ 
come immense. He began to show a solicitude for the octo¬ 
genarian Chancellor that was distinctly unlike Dulles. 

He came to realize that there was no limit to the amount 
of reassurance that Adenauer needed on the steadfastness 
of American loyalty to the Bonn government. 

He was determined to put across to Adenauer that the 
United States would never betray him. This characterized 
Dulles’ untiring cultivation of his friendship with Adenauer 
during the last three years of the Secretaryship. It did not 
impede him from talking openly to Adenauer, as on the 
Lebanon issue. He never trimmed his sails with him when 
they disagreed. But this approach was not a one-way street. 
Mutual frankness appeared to first-hand witnesses to con¬ 
solidate rather than to weaken the ties between the two men. 

In the final three years, Dulles, on each of his departures 
from Bonn, would dictate a personal letter to Adenauer while 
flying to his next stop. In these letters, he would restate the 
firmness of the agreements which existed between them on 
the great issues of the East-West struggle. 

It was more, however, than a calculated political cultiva¬ 
tion of the Chancellor. Toward the end, much of Dulles’ 
tenseness melted away when he was in Adenauer’s company. 
He appeared to those who watched them together to be in¬ 
creasingly drawn to Adenauer and “to kind of fall in love 
with him.’’ 

In this “love affair” between a hard-driving American Sec¬ 
retary of State entering his seventies and a hard-bitten Ger¬ 
man Chancellor of over eighty, Dulles showed to Adenauer 
more courtesy and tolerance than to any other head of gov¬ 
ernment with whom he dealt. With the rare exceptions 
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mentioned, he showed no impatience in explaining to him 
why his views differed on one issue or another. As he did so, 
his manner toward Adenauer was illuminated, particularly 
in the later years, with a visible affection. 

The warmth of his ties with Adenauer was further height¬ 
ened by their contrast to the unpleasantness of his relations 
with Eden in Britain and to the hard pressure he had been 
obliged to bring to bear upon the French. 

Dulles had come to regard the Chancellor as his most 
granite-like ally on the Western European scene. The aging 
statesman won election after election in Germany. He was 
the constant figure during all the shifts of the era. He was 
always there. He was always firm. He was always working 
and always well briefed. Dulles admired these qualities. 

However, Dulles’ friendship with Adenauer was widely 
misunderstood to imply an innate preference for Germany 
over France. It did not. 

Apart from Adenauer and a solid working relationship with 
Foreign Minister Heinrich von Brentano (with whom he con¬ 
ferred no less than forty-eight times in six years), Dulles 
hardly knew anyone in Germany well, nor did he speak Ger¬ 
man. Nor did he have the sentimental attachment to Ger¬ 
many that he had to France. 

His Secretaryship was, indeed, marked from the outset by 
infinitely greater difficulty with Paris than with Bonn. In pri¬ 
vate, he again and again complained of France’s instability 
and its decline as a world power. However, virtually the only 
period in which he distrusted the fundamental orientation 
of the French government toward Russia was during the early 
part of the regime of Pierre Mendes-France. Ultimately, even 
this period ended in a personal reconciliation with the French 
premier. 

Dulles, however, showed himself intensely sensitive to, and 
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tlie acid French criticism directed against him 
from the end of the first year of the Secretaryship onward. 
He expressed his chagrin to a senior American diplomat in 
Paris during a wave of French indignation over his high-pres¬ 
sure drive for the creation of a supranational European Army. 

The French, he said, did not seem to understand that no 
country had played a greater role in his intellectual forma¬ 
tion than theirs. He said that they did not know how fond 
be had always been of France. Perhaps they did not know 
of his studies in Paris, his bicycle trips as a young man, his 
happy memories. But, he said, even in late life he had not 
given up his membership in Franco-American societies in the 
United States. 

All of this was, in fact, well understood by every French 
statesman and diplomat with whom Dulles dealt. It explains 
his excellent personal relations with the French during crisis 
after crisis. Even during the Mendes-France period and dur¬ 
ing Suez, there was no instance of deep animosity comparable 
to that between Dulles and Eden. 

Adenauer was well aware of Dulles’ attitude toward 
France: 

"He was extremely pro-French. I believe he inclined most 
of all to France, and I surely cannot hold that against him. 
His pro-French feeling was not in any way obtrusive. But 
you could discern it if you listened very exactly and paid 
very close attention. 

"It was not that he sympathized with the type of political 
government which prevailed in France until recently, but 
it was his feeling for the French people and for the country. 
He had a certain leaning in that direction. 

"It is true that he had a good feeling towards Germany, 
but you must remember that he also saw it as being in the 
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Europe. When things are uncertain in Germany, 
then nothing constructive caun be built in Europe.” 

On this, a high-ranking official in the Bona Foreign Min¬ 
istry commented wryly: 

"Dulles liked us Germans as a people who were good, faith¬ 
ful voters for his dear friend Adenauer.” 

Dulles’ friendship with Jean Monnet had completely differ¬ 
ent origins, an extraordinary duration, and, despite its politi¬ 
cal significance, was an easier-going, less formal, less Olym¬ 
pian relationship than his association with Adenauer. 

Monnet, who resembles a smallish, benign owl, lives at a 
charming country home at Bazoches-sur-Guyonne, near Pont- 
chartrain in lovely French countryside twenty-four miles 
west of Paris. Here, at a simple writing table on plain ruled 
paper, he handwrote many of the documents that he and 
Dulles hoped would remake the face of Europe by forever 
liquidating the suicidal struggle between France and Ger¬ 
many and merging the Continent's ancient enemies into a 
United States of Europe. 

Here Monnet discarded the blue serge formality of his 
Avenue Foch office to work in a brown tweed sports jacket, 
a dark gray flannel shirt, moccasins, and old-fashioned 
rounded spectacles. Here Dulles was a frequent visitor before 
he assumed office. He was at Monnet’s graciously unaffected 
home, with its simple furnishings, its excellent French cuisine, 
its small garden, and its nearby woods. 

in short, Dulles, who never visited Adenauer’s home near 
Bonn, felt en famille at Bazoches with Monnet and his 
Italian-born wife, Sylvia. Her recollection of his visits: 

"He always sat sideways at our dining table. His legs were 
too long for it. Foster was very gay when he came. He was 
not always talking politics. He loved a good cuisine. He never 
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to go to the kitchen to thank the cook. He would joi 
■with her and tell her that the next time he would like ‘dinner 
no. 2 or ‘dinner no. 4.’ ” 

And the political cement that bound Monnet and Dulles? 
In what light was Dulles understood by his most intimate 
foreign friend—the sole foreign pallbearer at his funeral, the 
very special friend to whom Janet Dulles, on her husband’s 
death, presented private copies of Dulles’ writings as a final 
memento? 

Monnet’s reply, couched in idealistic terminology, closely 
parallels Adenauer’s. Unless one grasps the actual texture of 
Dulles’ life, it has a saccharine ring: 

“Foster was a simple man to understand, not a Machiavel¬ 
lian. He was a man of one simple principle, the importance 
of liberty. 

“I do not say that Foster was without ambition. I do not 
say that. But that was not a basic element in his make-up. 
I am quite convinced that he woiild not have sought the Sec¬ 
retaryship if he had not had his deep convictions regarding 
liberty. He sought it in order to be able to advance his liber¬ 
tarian views.” 

This is the statement of an extremely sophisticated man 
who first became friendly with Dulles at the Versailles Peace 
Conference in 1918. 

“It was a very long time ago when we rnet How long ago 
is it? I liked him from the start. He was a nice chap. If I 
had not thought so, I would not have established such a rela¬ 
tionship. He remained to the end the same as he was forty 
years ago ” 

After Versailles, the association between the two was for 
many years primarily concerned with intricate problems of 
international finance. In the early 1920s, Dulles, then an in¬ 
candescent international lawyer with Sullivan & Cromwell, 
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Monnet, representing the New York banking house of 
Blair & Go, in Europe, traveled together to Warsaw on Polish 
stabilization loan negotiations, A little later, after a tempo¬ 
rary return to Cognac to administer his family’s brandy con¬ 
cern (G, Cr. Monnet & Cie), Monnet moved to New York 
and became a Blair partner. Throughout his life, Monnet has 
been financially independent; never, however, a man of great 
wealth. 

Meanwhile, a third figure entered the Dulles-Monnet re¬ 
lationship. He was George Mumane, a cultivated Brooklyn- 
bom fourth-generation American of Irish descent, then vice 
president of the New York Trust Co. and currently a partner 
of Lazard Freres in New York. Mumane was friendly with 
Dulles and had retained him to do the New York Trust s for¬ 
eign work. Dulles, Mumane, and Monnet were soon to form 
a close trio. 

Dulles subsequently sponsored the formation of Mcrnnet- 
Murnane Go., international financial consultants, with offices 
at 20 Exchange Place. Monnet and Mumane, in turn, retained 
Dulles as counsel. According to Murnane: 

vVe all had a damn good time together. Dulles was an 
enormous force with both of us. Monnet and Mumane was 
an association of two men who had had a lot of experience 
arid whom fate had buffeted around a little. 

1 be timing of our affairs was such as to throw us together 
with Dulles guidance. When we needed anything, Dulles 
was alw ays there. The three of us used to breakfast very often 
together. Monnet used to point to the papers and warn about 
the rise of Hitler.” 

Ihus, in the mid-1930s, Monnet was constantly at Dulles’ 
Sullivan & Cromwell office. They dealt on complex financial 
operations in Europe and the Far East, Their friendship 
grew and they became close. What abilities did Dulles dis- 
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cem in the Frenchman then and subsequently, when Monnet 
became the key promoter behind the Common Market and a 
United States of Europe? In Mumanes words: 


“Monnet is one of the most gifted negotiators God ever 
put on this earth. He is self-effacing. He realizes the forces 
that any other course would arouse against his plans. 

“You do not see his name in the papers often. He does 
not hand out the aspect of defeat to others. But if I wanted 
to merge Russia and the United States, I would leave it in 
Monnet's hands.” 

The Dulles-Monnet relationship was soon to mature from 
a business link into a political association of the first order. 
Monnet explains the transformation as follows: 

“I think it is simple. Trace the events of Foster’s life. He 
was in business, but he was always interested in general af¬ 
fairs; for example, in the church. His conviction made it 
necessary for him to deal with public affairs. 

“During my life it has been somewhat the same thing. 
I have been in business, but I have tried to deal with other 
things. This made our relationship natural. 

"When we were together we constantly discussed public 
matters, and there was a friendly feeling between us, and 
confidence. When he became Secretary of State, he could 
look back thirty to forty years and could have no doubts about 
me. He had known my preoccupations for four decades ” 

These preoccupations of Monnet’s crystallized in final form 
shortly after the outbreak of War II. Returning to Europe, 
he became chairman of an Anglo-French committee for co¬ 
ordinating the war effort. After the collapse of France, 
Churchill appointed him to the British Supply Mission in 
Washington, the sole Frenchman to serve as a high British 
official during the war. In this capacity, and later as de 
Gaulle's Commissioner-General for Armaments and Recon- 
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struction, he moved on the upper level in the American capi¬ 
tal. He and Dulles were able to see each other frequently in 
Washington and New York at the height of the conflict. Their 
minds were working in the same direction. 

They were intent on preventing, after Hitler s defeat, a re¬ 
currence of the errors of the Versailles Treaty. He saw no 
solution in another vengeful, repara tions-ridden peace with 
Germany. Both men believed that the main thing was to bury 
the French-German feud forever. 

Dulles had taken the same view at the age of thirty-one as 
counsel to the American delegation at the reparations nego¬ 
tiations at Versailles (“Gentlemen, if we hold to the domain 
of reason, we cannot adopt such methods”). A quarter of a 
century later, he and Monnet were again discussing the same 
issue. Monnet saw there was a meeting of the minds on get¬ 
ting the French, the Germans, and the rest of Western Europe 
to work together at last. They discussed it at great length, 
sketching the grand outline of a United States of Europe, 
without arriving at specific proposals. 

However, the specifics were to follow after the war. In 
Paris, Monnet was to present to the French government a 
scheme for submitting the French, German, Italian, and 
Benelux coal and steel industries to joint supranational con¬ 
trol. The underlying concept was to make war between France 
and Germany impossible and to pave the way for the full 
political merger. It became reality in 1951 as the Luxembourg 
High Authority. Monnet guided the intricate negotiations to 
completion, and served briefly as the High Authority’s first 
head. Dulles was to he instrumental in arranging a critically 
important $100 million United States loan to the six-nation 
group, the kernel of the projected United States of Europe, 
only fifteen months after he took office. Monnet, in turn, 
helped to draft the ill-starred plan for eliminating the Ger- 
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General Staff by formation of a supranational European 
Army. Shortly afterwards, he returned to private life to direct 
the European movement from behind the scenes. 

This was the common battle which Dulles, Monnet, and 
Adenauer were to pursue to the end and which was soon to 
arouse bitter British opposition by threatening to curtail and 
enfeeble London’s influence in. Europe. 

However, their undertaking was anti-British neither in its 
inspiration nor execution. Dulles was too sophisticated, and 
Monnet had a lifelong record of exceptionally intimate and 
friendly association with the British, Instead, the Dulles- 
Monnet-Adenauer alliance believed that the only prospect 
for a change in London’s traditional balance-of-power policy 
toward the Continent was to confront the British with an ac¬ 
complished fact Thus they determined to proceed without 
them. The inevitable result, as the continental Common 
Market dawned, was increasingly open obstruction from Lon¬ 
don. It propelled Dulles, Monnet, and Adenauer into con¬ 
tinual underground countermaneuvers to frustrate British 
sabotage. It embittered Adenauer. Yet, in Monnets words: 

“If Britain decided to really enter the European Commu¬ 
nity, everyone, and I mean everyone, would welcome it.” 

After Dulles took office, his contacts with Monnet were 
scarcely visible. Monnet soon left Luxembourg and again be¬ 
came a private French citizen. Trusted intermediaries testify 
to having transmitted confidential communications between 
the two men in both directions. Sometimes the messages were 
conveyed by word of mouth when they dealt with matters 
requiring special discretion and delicacy and which neither 
cared to commit to paper. Monnet added: 

"We did not correspond so very much with each other. But 
Foster would ask me questions from time to time and I would 
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came.” 

However, Monnet was still in Luxembourg when Dulles 
took office in Washington. His influence was promptly indi¬ 
cated by an incident during the first weeks of the Secretary¬ 
ship. It occurred on Dulles’ arrival at Luxembourg airport on 
an icy winter night to confer with him and Franz Etzel, then 
German vice chairman of the coal and steel pool and later 
Adenauer’s Finance Minister. 

Monnet and Etzel urged Dulles to waste no time in ap¬ 
pointing a highly effective special envoy to the fledgling High 
Authority, to enhance the prestige and momentum of the 
European unification movement. Monnet suggested the des¬ 
ignation of David Bruce, who had served as American Am¬ 
bassador to France and Undersecretary of State under Dean 
Acheson. 

Dulles mulled it over and replied: 

“But he is a Democrat.” 

"Well, Foster, plenty of Republicans have served with 
Democratic administrations,” Monnet countered, alluding to 
Dulles’ role as a senior foreign policy adviser in the Truman 
Administration. 

Dulles appointed Bruce to the post shortly afterwards. 

This high degree of political intimacy between Dulles and 
Monnet was coupled with an intense mutual awareness of 
the other’s habit of persistence in advancing the cause for 
which he was working at any given moment. 

However, according to intermediaries between the two 
while Dulles was Secretary, there was not an iota of submis¬ 
siveness on either side of the relationship. Neither Monnet 
nor Dulles was in any manner the servant of the other. No 
one respected or trusted Monnet more than Dulles. But 
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Dulles nevertheless always kept his guard up to see where 
Monnet was going. 

To the end, they worked together in loose liaison, confident 
on the basis of their long friendship that they understood and 
trusted each other. On his last trip to Europe four months 
before his death, Dulles was unable to see his old friend. After 
the physical ordeal of his official meetings at the Quai d’Orsay 
and the Elysee Palace, he retired to the American Embassy 
residence, exhausted and in pain. 

Nevertheless, he called Monnet on the phone. 

“As you know, he was a very sick man on that last trip to 
Paris,” Monnet said. "I did not want to add to his burden. It 
was just a friendly chat.” 
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PART TWO 


Rollback 


Chapter TV 


THE CURTAIN RISES 


Dulles' Misleading Promises—Dudes and McCarthy 
—The World Dulles Faced—Dulles' Unwarranted 
Optimism on Stalin's Death—Dudes Tries 
Unsuccessfully to Cultivate the Press—His Failure 
to Grasp Mass Psychology—"Brinksnumship*—His 
* Liberation!* Policy—The Dulles Blueprint—Mme. 
Pandit on Dulles 


Foster Dulles became Secretary of State under forbidding 
and unfavorable circumstances—partly of his own making. 

After a forty-year preparation for the Secretaryship, he took 
office apparently ready to assume the burden without a mo¬ 
ment’s fumbling. Yet no Secretary, well or ill-prepared, took 
longer to free himself from miasmic tangles in his &st months 
in office. 

The United States, wearied and frustrated by the Korean 
War, had elected the Eisenhower Administration on the as¬ 
surance of an end to "crisis-government.” The Republican 
party was deeply divided on foreign policy. Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy was poised to renew his assault on the State 




Department as a den of un-Americanism, engaged in dis¬ 
patching “scented notes” to foreigners. 

Additionally, Dulles was saddled with a Republican for¬ 
eign policy platform largely penned by himself. It reviled 
Truman- Acheson policies which he had so often and so 
effectively served. It vastly overstated the prospect of “libera- 
tionIt promised the “beginning of the end” of Soviet power. 
In short, it promised the unattainable. 

With allowance for campaign oratory, the Dulles-written 
foreign policy platform did such violence to his previous ra¬ 
tional writings on the Cold War and constituted such a 
ferocious attack on the Roosevelt-Truman-Acheson record 
that the right-wing leaders of the Republican party—and they 
were the senior Republicans on Capitol Hill—-could reason¬ 
ably conclude that Dulles was their friend and ally. 

Above all, the Republican platform and the party’s cam¬ 
paign orators had declared that a Republican victory would 
“mark the end of the [Democrats’] negative, futile and im¬ 
moral policy of ‘containment’ which abandons countless hu¬ 
man beings to a despotism and godless terrorism, which in 
turn enables the rulers to forge the captives into a weapon 
for our destruction.” 

The Republicans had pledged, moreover, that “the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, under Republican leadership, will 
repudiate all commitments contained in secret understand¬ 
ings such as those of Yalta which aid Communist enslave¬ 
ment.” 

Soon after taking office, Dulles was obliged to abandon 
publicly this high-sounding part of the platform as against 
American interests. He was forced to advise Eisenhower to 
reject any Congressional resolution which repudiated Ameri¬ 
can wartime commitments on grounds that it would be a two- 
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edged weapon which the Kremlin could dangerously turn 
against the United States. 

Likewise, Dulles was soon to openly concede his actual be¬ 
lief that the Truman Administration had many sound and 
brave accomplishments to its record. He said as much in one 
of his early speeches as Secretary: "First of all, let us recog¬ 
nize that many of the preceding foreign policies were good.” 

However, much of the Republican party responded slowly 
—and part of it never responded at all—to the realities of the 
world situation. Many of the party’s senior leaders in Con¬ 
gress, long reduced to the role of minority opposition, balked 
at taking up the role of governing. Senator William F. Know- 
land of California, the new assistant majority leader, re¬ 
peatedly sought to maneuver the party against Eisenhower 
and Dulles. Senator John Bricker of Ohio soon set out to 
amend the Constitution to hobble the President’s authority 
in foreign policy. Senator McCarthy would soon disclose that 
he trusted Eisenhower as little as Truman to purge the gov¬ 
ernment of security risks. At the peak of the senator’s power, 
Dulles confided to one of these authors that if he could choose 
between the process of McCarthy-inspired massive security 
investigations and the screening of personnel on die basis of 
the considered judgment of responsible officials, he would 
choose the latter. However, McCarthyism would nearly run 
its course before Dulles was to resist openly the senator’s en¬ 
croachments. 

Against this background Dulles was confronted with a 
deteriorating international situation. Soviet power was on the 
rise. It was to become steadily greater and more resourceful. 
There was no possibility of easy, neat international solutions 
by any Secretary of State. 

To begin to measure and assess the events which Dulles 
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was able to shape successfully, and those he shaped badly 
or not at all, it is useful to scan the world as it showed, itself 
when he moved into his spacious, rose-carpeted State Depart¬ 
ment office. It was the eighth year after World War II, and 
there was crisis in every direction: 

A massive force of 400,000 Soviet troops garrisoned East 
Germany up to the Elbe. No comparable accumulation of 
power existed in Western Europe. 

In Korea, the Red Chinese were dragging out the long, 
lacerating truce negotiations. In Indochina, Peking was pro¬ 
moting the Vietminh Communist rebellion against the 
French. The drama of Dienbienphu was only a year and a half 
away. 

In Teheran the maverick Mohammed Mossadegh was at 
the point of wrecking Iran. 

In Egypt, after the expulsion of King Farouk, the stage was 
set for the excesses of Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

In Paris, the French were beginning to look for ways to 
bury the hopeful supranational European Army plan that was 
to have paved the way for a United States of Europe. 

Adenauer’s West Germany was beginning to regain its 
economic strength, but, unarmed, was groping for an alliance 
with the Western World. 

In England, the Labor party’s seven-year postwar reign 
was over. Eden, who was to clash long and bitterly with Dul¬ 
les, had returned to the Foreign Office. 

In Moscow, Stalin, who had united the West by his somber 
ruthlessness, had only two months to live. 

Dulles was to greet his death with a statement which min¬ 
gled unwarranted optimism with the type of empty pep talk 
which characterized many of the Administration’s early 
pronouncements. In his second of many reports to the Amer¬ 
ican people, Dulles said with remarkable inaccuracy: 
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‘The Stalin era has ended and the Eisenhower era has be¬ 
gun, bringing with it new hope for all mankind. Already that 
prediction is in process of confirmation." 


The opposite was nearer the truth. What was about to be 
confirmed was the unfolding of a new Soviet dictatorship 
more capable of maneuver, more able to enlist the vast na¬ 
tional energies of the Soviet Union, more formidable an 
adversary than the Russia of Stalin. 

In addition, the last vestige of the American nuclear 
monopoly was to be shattered by the Soviet achievement of 
the hydrogen bomb seven months after Dulles took office. 

This was the foreboding picture at the start of the Secre¬ 
taryship. 

No Secretary of State was to work harder, or more unsuc¬ 
cessfully, at cultivating the press and at influencing public 
opinion. He failed to sense the problems of modem mass 
psychology. 

He took office determined to repair what he considered 
Dean Achason’s mistakes in public relations. He knew that 
they contributed to virtually immobilizing Acheson during 
the latter part of the Truman Administration. Acheson had 
conveyed an impression of intellectual condescension that 
widely alienated Congressional and public opinion. 

From the outset, Dulles made himself far more accessible 
than Acheson to the American press. He was at all times 
more communicative to the public. His news-packed press 
conferences quickly became Washington’s most widely at¬ 
tended, after Eisenhower’s. He freely subjected himself to the 
most probing questions by knowledgeable American and for¬ 
eign correspondents. He was almost invariably responsive 
The effect was to open to the public an unusually wide win¬ 
dow on the purposes and motives of the Department of State, 
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and thereby to Increase the sense of public participation in 
foreign policy. 

Beginning on his sixth day in office, he delivered to the 
nation a steady flow of radio and television reports and in¬ 
numerable other major addresses. He met and talked at great 
length with American newspapermen in confidential brief¬ 
ings before, during, and after all international conferences 
and voyages abroad. These exhaustive briefings were remark¬ 
able in their interest and disclosure. 

However, Dulles took steps which tended to undo the very 
relationship he sought with the press. Prime example: his in¬ 
ept handling of the issuance of passports to American cor¬ 
respondents seeking to cover Red China. He attempted to 
stem a rising demand by American newspapers for firsthand 
American-written news from the Chinese mainland., In frus¬ 
tration, American editors were resorting to the publication of 
dispatches from Peking by British, French, and Canadian 
newsmen. Dulles tried to apply the “Trading with the 
Enemy Act.” He argued the issue as though news were an 
embargoable commodity, such as copper wire or scrap iron. 
He finally yielded. 

But, after agreeing to reciprocal reporting privileges for 
Americans in Red China, and for the Red Chinese in the 
United States, he handed the Chinese an easy excuse to re¬ 
nege on their own offer without appearing to do so. He said 
that correspondents could not be exchanged on a straight 
one-for-one “reciprocal” basis, insisting on the United States' 
right to examine the bom fides of each proposed Chinese 
correspondent. Peking promptly rejected this with a great 
show of virtue. Dulles thereby lost both the opportunity to 
get American newspapermen into Communist China and the 
advantage of placing the burden of refusal on the Commu¬ 
nists. He later repaired his language, but it never caught up. 
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Moreover, amidst all of his usual communicativeness with 
the press, there emerged a paradoxical Dulles. The lawyer- 
diplomat Dulles was capable of stating with rare precision 
exactly, carefully, and clearly what he wanted to say and no 
more. There was the other Dulles, the public advocate who, 
seeking to rally public support of his policies, indulged in 
such excessive oversimplifications (sample: "liberation”) and 
such grandiose boasts (“The Soviets have got to revamp their 
whole creed from A to Z”) that on important occasions he mis¬ 
led the public he was seeking to enlighten, and confused and 
alienated many with a more sophisticated appreciation of 
foreign policy. 

Amazingl y, he is known to have been completely taken 
aback by the flood of letters he received from the American 
clergy—men with whom, as a leading lay churchman, he had 
long worked closely—bitterly upbraiding him for his an¬ 
nouncement of a policy of "massive retaliation.” He was 
shocked that they construed his formula as immoral. He never 
anticipated it. He couldn’t understand it. At the time he re¬ 
marked to one of these authors: “But I never threatened 
'massive retaliation.’ I only said we must have ‘the capacity 
for massive retaliation.’ ” 

In short, too much logic, too much detachment, too little 
intuition. Dulles was excellently versed in the mechanics of 
modern public relations. But he lacked the antennae and the 
talent to use them. 

Thus, as in his famous tape-recorded interview with Life 
magazine, he was capable of using language which distorted 
his actual policies, plagued him unmercifully for years, and 
played into the hands of his critics at home and his enemies 
abroad. He said: "The ability to get to the verge [of war] 
without getting into the war is the necessary art. If you are 
scared to go to the brink, you are lost.” 
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What he meant, what he stood for, what he practiced, with 
the President’s backing, was a policy of preventing war by 
refusing to retreat in the face of threats and bluffs, by avoid¬ 
ing the slippery, fatal slope of appeasement. The policy was 
right But the image of nuclear brinksmanship appalled and 
frightened a war-weary world. 

Despite the rhetoric of his 1952 attacks on Truman and 
Acheson, Dulles was one of the earliest architects of a bi¬ 
partisan foreign policy. In 1944, as foreign policy adviser 
to Republican Presidential nominee Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, he worked successfully with Cordell Hull to keep con¬ 
troversies over the framing of the Charter of the United Na¬ 
tions out of campaign politics. As Secretary, he soon renewed 
his long record of bi-partisan co-operation. 

Any creative and decisive Secretary of State will have 
tense and controversial moments with Congress. There is the 
built-in hostility between the parties. There is the built-in 
rivalry between Congress and the President. And there are 
honest differences of opinion. Eisenhower and Dulles sur¬ 
mounted these dangers at all critical junctures. Dulles had 
indispensable assistance from two sources—ftom his intimate 
friend, the late Senator George, then Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and Senator Lyndon B. John¬ 
son, the Democratic leader of the Senate, who was construc¬ 
tively intent upon making divided government work. 

However, when he took office Dulles yearned to substitute 
a Republican policy of “liberation" for what he had de¬ 
nounced as the Democrats’ “immoral” concept of "contain¬ 
ment.” 

This was a distinctive Dulles objective. It stirred intense 
and divisive controversy. It created a wide belief at home and 
abroad that he aimed to promote violent revolution within 


the borders of the Communist world. The Democrats, with 
demagogy equalling that which Dulles had unleashed on 
containment, distorted Dulles’ liberation policy. Knowing 
better, they deliberately sought to heighten the impression 
that he was intent upon inciting captive peoples to rise and 
be slaughtered by the Red Army. 

This was never the fact. Dulles had explicitly spelled out 
in numerous writings that his policy of liberation did not rest 
upon, did not contemplate, and did not wish to encourage 
the use of force. In War or Peace, the book in which he laid 
out in 1950 his advance design of his strategy as Secretary, 
he wrote: 

“The people have no arms, and violent revolt would be 
futile. Indeed, it would be worse than futile, for it would pre¬ 
cipitate massacre. We do not want to do to the captive peo¬ 
ples what the Soviet Union did to the Polish patriots in War¬ 
saw under General Bor. . . . We have no desire to weaken 
the Soviet Union at the cost of the lives of those who are our 
primary concern.” 

He proposed instead to exert intense, unrelenting politi¬ 
cal, economic, and moral pressure on the Communist empire 
from outside its borders, and to “activate’" the same barrage 
of pressures inside its confines. 

But be wrote, in an article called “A Policy of Boldness”: 

“We can be confident that within two, five or ten years 
substantial parts of the present captive world can peacefully 
regain national independence. That will mark the beginning 
of the end of Soviet despotism’s attempt at world conquest.” 

This confident prophecy of rollback in “two, five or ten 
years” was to prove terribly wrong. Yet, to the end, he stub¬ 
bornly refused to abandon bis rollback hopes. He clung to 
them as a moral, libertarian objective after they proved un- 
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attainable during his Secretaryship. He was constitutionally 
incapable of reconciling himself to any other course. 


Foster Dulles thus set himself a fantastically high goal. In 
making liberation one of his cardinal purposes, he made it 
one of the cardinal tests of the Dulles record. 

After Dulles took office, there was little reason for surprise 
at any line of action which he subsequently undertook. 

With precision and detail, he had put himself on record 
in advance with an outline of what he wanted to achieve. 
It was spelled out in War or Peace. 

It is a valuable point of reference in appraising what he 
later accomplished and failed to accomplish. It will be re¬ 
ferred to in following chapters as tire 1950 blueprint. 

It expressed his growing conviction that the Cold War was 
turning against the West, that the balance of military power 
was shifting against the United States, and that the Soviet 
Union was emerging as a more powerful adversary than the 
Free World anticipated. 

The blueprint reflected Dulles at his best: clear, restrained, 
thoughtful, writing in pellucid language that scarcely fore¬ 
shadowed the bombast which was to curse too many later 
pronouncements. 

Here, in addition to liberation, were his seven main for¬ 
mulas: 

AVERTING “WAR BY MISCALCULATION” 

Dulles saw immense danger in the prospect of piecemeal 
Communist aggression undertaken in the expectation that 
the West would not resist. He wrote: 

“Many believe that if the Kaiser had known in advance 


that his attack on France by way of Belgium would have 
brought England, and then the United States, into the fray 
he would never have made the attack. Because he did not 
know this with certainty, he took a chance. He lost, and it was 
not his loss alone, but the loss of all of us. 

"Many also believe that if Hitler had known that his war 
would involve the United States he would not have started 
it. Not knowing, he took a chance. He lost, and so did we all.” 

Similarly, Dulles shared the widespread conviction that 
Dean Acheson’s incautious National Press Club remark, plac¬ 
ing Korea outside the American defense perimeter, embold¬ 
ened Stalin to believe he could attack Korea with impunity. 

Thus it was Dulles’ view that major wars were unleashed 
by miscalculation. This line of reasoning caused him to carry 
American foreign policy still further from its historic isola¬ 
tionist moorings than had Roosevelt and Truman. 

Dulles contended that the United States could keep out 
of war only by preventing war from breaking out. To him, 
the most effective way was for the United States, with as many 
allies as it could command, to serve explicit notice that open 
aggression would be resisted by force. 


COLLECTIVE POWER 

Dulles’ determination to avert war by miscalculation led 
him to go to new lengths to forge collective power in the Free 
World. Under the Democrats, the United States had already 
taken a long step in this direction. The fifteen-nation North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization Charter provided that an attack 
upon any American ally in Europe would be considered an 
attack upon the United States. Dulles carried the principle 
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to the point of nearly total American involvement on every 
continent. 


He thus went further than any previous Secretary of State 
in promoting collective security treaties committing the sig¬ 
natories to each other s defense. 

In 1937, with Hitler menacing Europe, Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt had been driven to cover when he mildly suggested that 
a way be found to “quarantine” an aggressor. Fifteen years 
later Dulles encountered little resistance in expanding Amer¬ 
ican defense commitments to forty-two nations in both hemi¬ 
spheres. 

His devotion to collective security rested on his conviction 
that collective strength would only follow, not precede, the 
adherence of exposed nations to a formal mutual defense un¬ 
dertaking; that the pooling of such defense capabilities as 
existed would create a collective force—militarily, politically, 
morally—greater than the sum total of the separate parts. 


AMERICAN LIMITATIONS 

Dulles warned of the “great misconception” that peace 
“means a world dominated by the United States.” He believed 
that the United States neither could, nor should, try to impose 
its mold of peace upon the world. 

He wrote in a passage totally contrasting with the later 
widespread image of him as a strident American colossus: 

“There are some Americans who rather naively, and to 
some extent unconsciously, assume that a world at peace will 
conform to our ideals and our wishes. . . . The world has 
known periods when a single nation was politically dominant. 
. . . That kind of peace can be won only by war, and under 
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modern conditions there can never be a successful ‘war to 
end war.”' 


FORGIVE AND RESTORE 


High on Dulles’ list of priorities was his determination to 
cement a magnanimous peace with the defeated Axis powers 
—Germany and Japan. First, as a connoisseur of history, he 
was profoundly influenced by the tragically vengeful Treaty 
of Versailles. Second, he deemed forgiveness a moral duty. 
Third, he considered it essential to align Japan and Germany 
with the Free World. 

He believed that there was no satisfactory middle way be¬ 
tween a peace of retribution and a peace of reconciliation. 
He considered a half-punitive, half-generous peace to be 
worse than either extreme. 


EUROPE unite! 


Dulles was the boldest American advocate of openly and 
actively wielding the United States’ influence and pressure 
to create a United States of Europe. 

The Truman Administration had been reluctant to speak 
out, let alone apply pressure. One of these authors witnessed 
at firsthand Acheson’s handcuffing of ECA Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman, director of the Marshall Plan, on this issue. 
Dulles favored both advocacy and action. He wrote: 

"Disunity alone prevents Western Europe from being a 
great—perhaps the greatest—distinctive area of spiritual, in¬ 
tellectual, economic and military force.” 

Dulles was to go to such extremes in exerting American 
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pressure in this area that, in the early years of the Secretary¬ 
ship, he helped to defend the objective he sought to achieve. 


IMMENSE EXERTION 

Scanning the grim international landscape, at the dawn of 
the 1950s, Dulles considered that the odds favored war. 

“If history is any guide, war will come out of this situation,” 
he wr ote. “There should be no illusion about the reality of the 
danger. It is immense.” 

His logical conclusion was that war could only be averted 
by an immense American effort to preserve the peace. 

Many of Dulles’ later frustrations would stem from the fact 
that he never succeeded in persuading either America’s allies, 
the American nation, or even the Eisenhower A dministration, 
to take so stem a view. 


THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT 

Perhaps the most inescapable aspect of his make-up, Dul¬ 
les’ religious faith, was deeply embedded in the fabric of his 
blueprint. 

His political thinking could no more be separated from his 
religion than a lighted bulb from its electric current. To the 
skeptical, his persistent religious terminology was sancti¬ 
monious. Yet it was anything but a deliberate technique 
aimed at giving his policies a moral sheen. There is simply 
no understanding Dulles without understanding the depth of 
his religious adherence. When he related his understanding 
of God-created man and moral law to policy, he was being his 
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authentic self. For him to have spoken differently would have 
been false to himself. 

“In his life with his father [a Presbyterian minister] and 
mother ” writes Arthur Dean, his law partner and one of his 
closest lifelong friends, “young Dulles was thoroughly, un¬ 
forgettably tutored in the fundamentals of the Protestant 
religion and Protestant ethics. . . . Each week Dulles was re¬ 
quired to memorize a passage from the Bible and a verse of 
a hymn." 

Thus Dulles incessantly spoke not of “communism,” but of 
“atheist communism.” The phrase formed part of the religion- 
weighted vocabulary that disquieted many. Typical was a 
comment to a high-ranking American official by Nehru’s sis¬ 
ter, Mme. Pandit. 

“I can talk easily and frankly with you,” she told him at the 
UN, “but when your Secretary of State and I are discussing 
matters, God always gets between us.” 



Chapter V 


ROLLBACK IN EUROPE 


East Germany Revolts in Vain—Dulles dings to 
Rollback—The Supranational European Army 
Scheme—Dulles Fights Revival of German General 
Staff—But France Balks at Losing Own Sovereignty 
—Dulles Threatens “Agonizing ReappraisaT— 
Strait-jackets U.S. Envoys Abroad-Faces Molotov 
at Berlin—Assessment of Dudes’ Tactics—BtdaulFs 
Favorable View of Him—European Army Debacle— 
Eden, Mertdes-France, and Dulles AH Claim Credit 
for Overcoming “Terrifying Crisis” 

The first acid test of Dulles’ widely proclaimed rollback 
program occurred only half a year after he took office. It dealt 
rollback a staggering blow. 

In mid-June of 1953, exactly two months before the first 
Soviet hydrogen bomb explosion, the population of East 
Berlin touched off an anti-Communist revolt which swept 
through East Germany for twenty-four hours. Infuriated mobs 
piled Communist banners on blazing bonfires along the 
Unter den Linden. In Brandenburg, Magdeburg, and Goer- 
litz, crowds broke into Communist jails, freeing wretched 
prisoners, some of them found standing to the waist in ice- 
water cells or nailed in small wooden crates. The quisling 
police of the Ulbricht regime lost control of the country. The 
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Soviet military command called oat armor and infantry to 
crush the revolt Soviet tanks lined up at the Brandenburg 
Gate, hermetically sealing off East Berlin from the West. The 
last foreign correspondents to leave East Berlin, among them 
one of these authors, watched from the Western side of the 
gate as the Soviet army restored Communist rule with ap¬ 
palling speed. A deathly silence descended over the Unter 
den Linden. The world had witnessed the first great rollback 
opportunity, and waited tensely to see what the United 
States would do. 

Within a matter of hours, it became evident that Dulles 
and the American government did not intend to do anything 
of substance. Moreover, it became tragically apparent that 
Washington had no ready plan of any type to deal with pre¬ 
cisely the situation which the Dulles-penned Republican cam¬ 
paign platform had designated as the essence of American 
foreign policy. 

Hie outcome of this dilemma was Dulles’ recourse, with 
a great deal of fanfare, to the paltry expedient of establishing 
food kitchens along the West Berlin frontier. Scores of thou¬ 
sands of East Berliners, dazed and infinitely disheartened, 
lined up for a benevolent handout. The spectacle would have 
been less dismaying had Dulles not talked loudly and carried 
a small stick. 

In addition to his own pre-Secretaryship blueprint, a wealth 
of hitherto unavailable diplomatic information amply con¬ 
firms that Dulles never, in fact, seriously contemplated at¬ 
tempting to roll the Russians back out of Europe by military 
force or by inciting armed revolt behind the Iron Curtain. 
He had explicitly warned that armed insurrection would be 
’'worse than futile.” His concept of rolling back the "overex¬ 
tended, overrigid and ill-founded Communist structure” con¬ 
sisted of applying other forms of pressure. He had believed 
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to “set up strains and stresses within the captive 
world which will make the rulers impotent to continue in 
their monstrous ways." 

However, his rational 1950 rollback prescription had sub¬ 
sequently been submerged by his demagogical denunciation 
of the Democrats’ policy of merely “containing” Communism 
as stagnant, defeatist, immoral, and un-American. 

This rhetoric had the following results. First, it alarmed 
Western Europe, where it was taken to imply aggressive 
American action to liberate Eastern Europe. It raised the 
specter of another military holocaust on the Continent. It pro¬ 
voked a critical attitude toward Dulles that greatly sapped 
his influence. It created a false image of the United States 
that abetted the rise of anti-Americanism in Western Europe. 
Second, it illusorily raised the hopes of ninety million 
Eastern Europeans that the United States would come to 
their rescue. Unlike the Western Europeans, a large part of 
Eastern Europe would then have welcomed American in¬ 
tervention, even at the cost of nuclear war. But in the end, 
Dulles’ rollback pronouncements, proven to be a tragic de¬ 
lusion, left a bitter taste on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
These were high prices to pay for the luxury of demagogy 
in the 1952 election campaign. 

Immediately after the East German revolt, West Germany’s 
Defense Commissioner Theodor Blank, paid a flying visit to 
Washington. Blank was then in charge of Bonn’s embryonic 
rearmament planning. West German troops were to belong to 
a supranational Western European Army. It was to be the 
decisive steppingstone to the cherished Dulles-Adenauer- 
Monnet goal of a United States of Europe. The German Gen¬ 
eral Staff was to be eliminated forever. The danger of another 
war between France and Germany would be banished for 
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Dulles showed his “grasp of historic and current facts on nearly every 
nuance of foreign policy. He never entered negotiations, cabinet meet¬ 
ings or his private sessions with the President without briefing 
himself thoroughly. 5 5 


Berlin, “Dulles accused many American military men of rash ignor¬ 
ance of the basic political situation in Europe.” 
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“He called the French leader 
aside . . . noted that these 
reports had poisoned his mind 
. . . and wanted Mcnd.es- 
France to know this.” 


Chinese and North Korean 
Communists were completely content with an uneasy, uncertain, 
precariously de facto truce, which they could convert into open 
fighting as it suited them.” 
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‘Dulles was convinced that the 
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“Conflicting views of this 
admiration or iti hostility . 
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In the home of Jean Monnet, 
Premier of France, and his wife 
Sylvia, Dulles “hand wrote 
many of the documents he and 
Dulles hoped would remake 
the face of Europe. 9 * 
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Dulles says that he and 
Adenauer are “friends who 
stood together whether it rains 
or shines.** 
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all time. These were objectives of great scope. They help to 
explain Dulles’ later embittered effort to save the suprana¬ 
tional army plan. But it was already being begged down by 
French procrastination. 

Blank, a gruff Westphalian trade unionist, was the first 
ranking German with whom Dulles conferred following the 
uprising. After talks at the State Department and the Penta¬ 
gon, he was invited to a small, informal garden party at the 
home of the Secretary’s sister Eleanor, a State Depar tment ex¬ 
pert on Germany. It was a hot Washington evening. Blank 
and his group were taking a dip in the garden pool when 
Dulles arrived. He joined in the swim, and, sitting at the edge 
of the pool, first questioned Blank about his impressions of 
the United States, mainly small talk. 

It was a casual occasion. However, there is no such thing 
as complete informality in the presence of very strong people, 
even in bathing suits. There is always an air of authority. Dul¬ 
les turned the conversation to the East German revolt . He 
began to listen intently as Blank probed the underlying prob¬ 
lems. The rough-hewn German commissioner was a man of 
intelligence and moral status. He had a gift of expression, and 
was a rather religious man. He began by detailing the specific 
repressive Communist economic measures that had touched 
off the revolt. He then dissected, in the eloquent manner of 
which he was capable at the height of his powers, the ethical 
background of the uprising. He convincingly depicted the 
long uninterrupted rule of totalitarianism in East Germany 
over the twenty years since Hitler’s accession in 1933. He 
portrayed the deep yearning of the East Germans to recover 
their freedom. 

Dulles carefully absorbed Blank’s account. He knew that 
Blank was a trade union man, and wanted his views. He 
replied to him on the same grounds, examining the revolt’s 
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moral background. The word liberation was absent from 
his vocabulary, but the rollback concept was still embed¬ 
ded in his remarks. He gave Blank's aides a feeling that 
he basically believed Germany would be one day reunified 
as a free nation through some process other than formal dip¬ 
lomatic negotiations with Russia. As in the 1950 blueprint, 
he seemed convinced that events short of war and short of 
bloody revolt would induce the Russians to withdraw from 
East Germany. 

However, according to a German diplomat who was 
present: 

"Dulles didn’t just talk pine fantasy. He never did that, 
when he talked privately with us. I remember the end of the 
conversation very vividly. I do not think I will ever forget it. 
With immeuse emphasis, Dulles told 11s that ‘the division of 
Germany is a crime/ We could see this was not just a pat 
phrase with him. We could see that he meant it, and that he 
meant it not only as a basic political doctrine but that he 
actually saw it in terms of human beings and their freedom.” 

Blank, who belonged to the left wing of the Adenauer 
forces, left Washington, deeply impressed by Dulles. How¬ 
ever, he returned to Bonn with growing qualms about Dulles’ 
approach to the supranational European Army plan. The 
Germans were rapidly, and rightly, becoming convinced that 
France would refuse to ratify it. Dulles refused to counte¬ 
nance the idea. 

The complex, ill-fated joint army plan, one of the most im¬ 
aginative military concepts of the century, was designed to 
intermesh German officers and soldiers into a completely in¬ 
tegrated European force. It would have prevented the rebirth 
of a German national army. Adenauer was among those who 
shared this objective. When the French, unwilling to sacri¬ 
fice their military sovereignty, killed the plan fourteen months 
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later, Adenauer issued a gloomy warning to Paul-Heriri Spaak 
of Belgium, and Joseph Bech of Luxembourg. He told them 
in a conversation at Claridge’s in London, reliably reported 
by Der Spiegel of Hamburg: 

“It is grotesque that I am being forced to create a German 
national army again, Herr Bech. Make the best use of the 
time that I am still alive to cement West Germany to the Free 
World. When I am gone, it will be too late. I do not know 
what my successors will do when they are left to themselves, 
if they are not bound to [Western] Europe, if they are not 
obliged to follow on a firmly set path. We must not resign 
ourselves, we must not capitulate to nationalism. We must 
use every possibility to unify Europe.” 

Dulles shared Adenauer's view. He had written four years 
Before, in a vein closely similar to Adenauer's melancholy 
remarks at Claridge’s: 

"We cannot risk a German national army. We might risk 
having Germans individually part of a European army, along 
with French and Belgians, under non-German command and 
stationed anywhere in Western Europe, preferably not in 
Germany . . . only a short time remains within which to de¬ 
flect into European fellowship a spirit [in Germany] which 
otherwise will take the form of malignant nationalism." 

In turn, shortly before the supranational European Army 
scheme finally collapsed, Dulles discussed J. W. Wheeler- 
Bennett’s The Nemesis of Power with a senior American am¬ 
bassador abroad. The book is a staggering account of the 
German General Staff s malevolent political influence in the 
past. Dulles had a keen historical sense. He cited the book as 
vividly illuminating the General Staffs bad record and the 
need to prevent its rebirth. But the French National Assem ¬ 
bly, in one of the great paradoxes of the century, was to deem 
it more important (by 319 votes to S84) to preserve French 
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military independence. The short-lived Fourth Republic was 
to spurn the unique opportunity, offered by Dulles and 
Adenauer, to suppress the revival of a German national army. 
When Theodor Blank and the German military planners 
visited Washington, they were already well informed about 
the trend in Paris. They were fairly certain that the European 
Army was doomed. At the same time, they were intensely 
aware of the Pentagon’s single-minded enthusiasm for Ger¬ 
man rearmament as a seemingly simple solution to bolster¬ 
ing the feeble European defense line. In short. Blank felt it 
was becoming necessary to talk with Dulles about alternative 
rearmament plans. 

The Pentagon's pressure for German rearmament was not 
as new or as overpowering to Dulles as to Blank. At the time 
the Western allies had brought the Bonn regime into being, 
Dulles had written scaldingly: 

*"01® soldiers of our country and of other countries have 
always appraised the Germans highly because of their military 
prowess. Some of our military advisers seemed to feel that, 
because the Germans had defeated the French, our post-war 
policy should be based primarily upon Germany rather than 
France. They did not see, and indeed were not situated where 
they could fully see, the disastrous political repercussions of 
that in the non-German countries of Western Europe.” In 
other words, Dulles had rejected a Germanophile policy at 
the expense of France. He accused many American military 
men of rank ignorance of the basic political situation in Eu¬ 
rope. 

In dealing with Blank, then, he insisted that France must 
be pressed to accept the supranational army plan. He stressed 
again that it would be a long step to a United States of Eu¬ 
rope, as well as assuring an equitable Franco-German mili¬ 
tary relationship. Blank, in conferring with Alien Dulles 
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during the same visit to Washington, had found it possible 
to talk about alternatives to the supranational force. But the 
Secretary would not sanction it and flatly declined to develop 
this line of thought. It was a major foretaste of the self-defeat¬ 
ing persistence with which he was to maneuver on this issue 
for more than another year. 

In brief, he gave Blank an impression of believing that the 
sheer intensity of his faith in the European Army, coupled 
with his growing pressure on France, would finally suffice to 
bring the plan through the French parliament. 

His conversation with Blank thus foreshadowed Dulles' 
awkward threat, six months later, of an “agonizing reap¬ 
praisal” of American policies in Europe if France flouted the 
supranational army project. It also presaged Dulles' fanciful 
instructions to American ambassadors in Europe not only to 
refuse to tolerate talk of alternatives to the plan but to even 
refuse to admit that such alternatives existed. These instruc¬ 
tions constituted the most peculiar strait jacket that a Secre¬ 
tary of State has ever imposed on senior American envoys in 
the leading capitals of Europe. 

“Agonizing reappraisal” thus took its place with “libera¬ 
tion'’ and “massive retaliation” among the grandiloquent 
phrases of the Dulles era. 

Dulles launched the "agonizing reappraisal” bombshell in 
Paris eleven months after he took office. It was the most 
drastic public pronouncement of his doctrine that the United 
States had a right to exert severe pressure on Western Eu¬ 
rope to unify itself. 

He had criticized the Democrats for never bringing the full 
weight of American influence into play in pursuing this goal: 
'They [the Truman Administration] haw felt that it might 
appear to be unwarranted interference in the internal affairs 
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of friendly nations. Also, they have felt that pressure from the 
United States might be resented, and so react against the 
result we wanted. Neither President Truman nor any one of 
his recent Secretaries of State has come out strongly and 
clearly on the subject of [European] integration.” 

Dulles, who was to come out too strongly and too clearly, 
stunned his own aides as well as the French government when 
he unveiled his threat to reassess the United States’ “basic 
policies” if France failed to act “soon” on the European Army 
scheme. 

When reread today, Dulles’ long statement was an emo¬ 
tional, idealistic, and compelling plea for European unity. 
Nevertheless, the threat instantly backfired. 

The peppery Georges Bidault, then France’s Foreign Min¬ 
ister, indignantly protested to Dulles that this type of heavy- 
handed pressure was the method best guaranteed to destroy 
the chances of getting the supranational army through the 
then divided, instable, quibbling French parliament. Accord¬ 
ing to Bidault: 

“That phrase of Foster’s marked his anger. He had grounds 
to be angry, with France jumping from one foot to the other. 
But what a thing to say to me, when I was doing everything 
conceivable to get the French parliament to ratify.” 

Bidault’s bitter private remonstrance to Dulles was echoed 
in public by the infuriated protests of French parliamentar¬ 
ians. The hue and cry of “intolerable interference in internal 
French affairs” was led, notably, by Senator Michel Debre, 
subsequently Prime Minister of the de Gaulle government. 

The Dulles-Bidault relationship survived the imbroglio, 
without however, saving the European Army plan. Only a 
month later, Bidault became Dulles’ eloquent anti-Soviet ally 
during his first clash with Vyacheslav M. Molotov at Berlin. 
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The Berlin encounter in the icy Central European winter 
of 1954 was the first major East-West conference of the Dul¬ 
les era. The main subject, at the outset, was the deadlock over 
Germany. The conference has since slipped into oblivion, as 
one East-West Foreign Ministers’ meeting followed another. 

But it was an important milestone in Dulles’ career. 

It was his first direct conference-table encounter with 
Molotov since becoming Secretary of State exactly a year be¬ 
fore. With the world watching, he was pitted against the man 
he had described, before taking office, as a Communist “with 
an adroitness which has seldom been equaled in diplomacy." 

(In this, he was referring to Molotov’s performance at the 
five-power Council of Foreign Ministers at London in 1945-) 

'The Council gatherings were small," Dulles said of the 
1945 meeting. “The foreign ministers, each with four advisers, 
gathered around a large round table. It is in groups of such 
a size that Mr. Molotov, a skillful fencer, performs to best ad¬ 
vantage." 

At Berlin, it was again a group of comparable size—Dulles, 
Molotov, Eden, and Bidault, and their advisers. How did 
Dulles himself perform in this type of arena? 

Opinions differ. 

1. Most of the high-ranking British, French, and American 
officials who took part at Berlin regarded it as a brilliant Dul¬ 
les performance, despite his failure to advance the cause of 
German unity by an inch. 

2. A minority of the diplomats who were present, includ¬ 
ing some acute German observers, considered Dulles’ funda¬ 
mental strategy to have been inadequate, despite the techni¬ 
cal skill of his argumentation. 

3. Many newspapermen who covered the conference and 
were probably most sensitive to the then swiftly-forming anti- 
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Dulles mood abroad, regarded his fanfare at Berlin as Dulles 

at his worst. 

On balance, there was some truth in each of these views. 
Taking the dimmest of them first: 

The newspapermen’s view was grounded in the high in¬ 
gredient of bombast and Cold War charivari in Dulles’ pub¬ 
lished speeches during the conference. The style of his 
speeches further alienated a large section of European public 
opinion. The Dullesian rhetoric tended to reinforce the deep¬ 
ening European image of him as impervious to Western Eu¬ 
rope’s yearning for peace, as a cold-warrior of the most garish 
school. This damaging image later greatly diminished his dip¬ 
lomatic stature in Europe when he needed it the most. 

Moreover, while rollback was no longer being flashed in 
neon lights, Dulles seemingly encouraged his more willing 
aides to continue presenting him to American newspapermen 
as a swashbuckling, all-American Secretary of State. One of 
Dulles’ then best-known assistants privately treated corre¬ 
spondents to the following phraseology: 

“At this conference, Dulles is the stalwart warrior, clearing 
the way with great blows of his saber. Eden, close to his side, 
is the skillful duelist, parrying the enemy’s thrusts with an 
elegant rapier. Bidault is the courageous, scrappy Scotch 
terrier, dauntlessly aiding Dulles and Eden.” 

This type of drivel was conveyed to correspondents of im¬ 
portant American newspapers in an attempt to present Dul¬ 
les and the twelve-month-old Eisenhower Administration as 
“winning” a glittering victory at its first conference table en¬ 
counter with atheistic Communism. 

The other criticism of Dulles at the Berlin meeting concerns 
a deeper issue: that is, whether he came to his first great 
international conference as Secretary of State with a strategy 
capable of producing a victory. 
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A number of highly qualified diplomats consider that he 
did not They regard his position as having been too narrow, 
both tactically and psychologically. 

In short, they are critical of Dulles’ insistent demand at 
the start of the conference that a reunified Germany must 
automatically align itself with the West against the Soviet 
Union. 

His motives were of the best. He was apprehensive of the 
revival of German nationalism and believed, with Adenauer, 
that it could best be prevented by binding the Germans as 
inextricably as possible to the Western democracies. 

Years before, while advising Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall prior to the 1947 Moscow conference with Stalin, 
he had warned against the danger of a reunited Germany 
independent of both East and West He had later added: 

“The Germans concededly are the heart of the problem of 
Europe. Never before has a people so numerous and so 
potentially powerful had so unique an opportunity to bargain 
between two opposing groups. If the Germans would com¬ 
bine again with Soviet Communism as they did in the fall of 
1939, that combination could sweep Europe.” 

However, Dulles' initial attempt at Berlin to obtain an in¬ 
ternational contract which would bind a reunified Germany 
to the Western camp did not appear to offer any actual pos¬ 
sibility of negotiation with Molotov. More serious, it failed 
to convey to many Germans the impression of a sincere de¬ 
sire to negotiate the reunification of the German nation except 
pn terms satisfactory to the United States. Dulles’ position, 
as he spelled it out at the conference table, was both too 
rigid and too single-minded to convince public opinion in 
Germany that every reasonable possibility of agreement had 
been exhausted. Subsequently this was to cause endless 
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trouble for both Dulles and Adenauer, and Is still a smolder¬ 
ing issue, 

Bidault was impressed by Molotov’s skillful exploitation of 
Dulles’ position. The Frenchman was the first to recognize 
the tactical untennbility of the Western stand. He worked 
out a carefully hedged formula enabling the West to offer a 
reunited Germany the right to decide on its own future 
alliances. 

Dulles accepted the necessity of this move. His readiness 
to act on it confirmed a capacity for swift tactical flexibility. 
This did not, however, undo the bulk of the damage. Dulles 
had missed the opportunity of himself originating a shift that 
appeared, to his growing army of critics, to have been forced 
on him while the conference was in progress. 

The third and far more favorable view of Dulles at the 
Berlin meeting is that of a majority of the American, British, 
and French diplomats who watched him closely at the con¬ 
ference table. Almost without exception, they considered the 
intelligibility of his presentation and his cool mastery of con¬ 
ference procedure to be exceptionally impressive. Contrary 
to his critics, some of his closest American associates at the 
conference are persuaded that his underlying position was 
an ad hoc readiness to exploit any genuine chance of nego¬ 
tiation with Molotov which might unexpectedly develop. 

It marked the first of a long series of conferences at which 
Dulles, by the combined force of his technical skill, his tire¬ 
lessness, and his powerful position as American Secretary, 
became the dominant leader among the Western Foreign 
Ministers. He abdicated this role only at the painful Indo¬ 
china conference. The extraordinary extent of his dominance, 
and the degree to which it came to be accepted, had as its 
sequel an uneasiness that prevailed on the Western side of the 
table at the first East-West Foreign Ministers’ meeting after 
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death On that occasion, the 1959 Geneva conference on 


Berlin, the gentlemanly, skilled, and assiduously well-in¬ 
formed Christian Herter took his place with Selwyn Lloyd 
and Maurice Couve de Murville as an equal, rather than as the 
imposing leader of the Western camp. Ironically, after cease¬ 
less complaints by the Western Allies about Dulles’ over¬ 
domination, the British and French delegations at Geneva 
seemed restive and uncertain in his absence. Their diplomats 
whispered in the Geneva corridors that Herter was not suffi¬ 
ciently “strong,’' and that they would welcome an assertion 
of leadership on his part commensurate with the power of the 
United States. 

At Berlin, the widespread admiration evoked by Dulles’ 
technical performance was coupled with the realization that 
he was, in fact, more supple in his behind-the-scenes diplo¬ 
matic operations than his Cold War oratory suggested. 

This was partly indicated by his personal conduct toward 
the Soviets at the conference’s round robin of receptions and 
dinners. Here Dulles constantly exchanged pleasantries with 
Molotov. There was no altercation when the two men sat at 
the dinner table or joined each other on a sofa after dinner. 
A senior American delegation member noted that “there 
seemed to be a good deal of mutual respect.” 

Dulles, moreover, was never known personally to rebuff the 
Soviets as ostentatiously as, for example. Secretary Marshall 
at Moscow in 1947. After an unpleasant clash with Stalin, 
Marshall made no attempt to conceal his disgust. He point¬ 
edly refused to sit next to him at a private Kremlin movie. 
Bidault and Britain’s Ernest Bevin had to take the seats next 
to the Russian dictator instead, while Marshall sat some dis¬ 
tance away. 

Here was Bidault’s impression of Dulles at Berlin: 

"He was considerably more moderate than was generally 
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understood. It is true that he was very firm on principles. 
He was also sometimes very rough and rigid. But the truth 
is that he carefully avoided being the one to close the door to 
Molotov. He always cautiously left it open for negotiation 
during those whole three weeks. Rollback? He surely didn’t 
believe in it at that conference as far as I could see. That was 
buried with the electorial campaign in the United States.” 

Meanwhile, Dulles was engaged at Berlin in other aims be¬ 
sides demonstrating to the American public that the Eisen¬ 
hower Administration could talk the atheistic Communists 
into a comer. 

Bidault had told him in Washington six months earlier that 
there was no chance of getting the joint European Army 
plan through the French parliament unless another attempt 
were first made to reach a German settlement with the Soviets. 
French opinion thought Georgi Malenkov looked less intran¬ 
sigent than Stalin, and wanted to test the impression by nego¬ 
tiations on the German issue. 

Dulles flatly predicted that there would be no change in 
the Russian position. However, he ultimately accepted the 
conference as a necessary evil. He saw it as a means of prov¬ 
ing to France that agreement with Moscow was impossible. 
He told Eden he wanted the Berlin meeting over as quickly 
as possible once Molotov proved obdurate, so that France 
could proceed with the European Army without further 
delay. 

Dulles was also obliged to satisfy a simultaneous British 
yearning to probe the new Soviet government at the confer¬ 
ence table. Winston Churchill, then still Prime Minister, 
wanted to ascertain if real changes had occurred in Moscow. 
Soon after Malenkov succeeded Stalin as Soviet Premier, 
Churchill had spoken evocatively about the warmer breezes 
which he felt blowing from the East. Eden, who was ill at the 
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time, did not yet share the aging Prime Minister’s inclination. 
In fact, he was disturbed by it. The Marquess of Salisbury, 
acting as Foreign Secretary during Eden’s absence, had the 
thankless task of reconciling the conflicting Churchill and 
Eden viewpoints. In Washington, four months after Stalin’s 
death, Lord Salisbury and Dulles reached agreement with 
Bidault on arranging a meeting with the Russians on the 
Foreign Ministers’ level, rather than at the summit as Church¬ 
ill desired. The brief Salisbury-Dulles interlude was marked 
by one of Dulles’ best relationships with a British statesman. 
Dulles and the deft, knowledgeable Salisbury, a member of 
one of Britain’s most illustrious families, appeared to trust and 
like each other. A good deal of mutual rapport was reflected in 
Salisbury’s cables to London after the Washington meeting. 

However, Churchill continued to press for an early summit 
session with Malenkov. His efforts reached a peak at the awk¬ 
ward and difficult Eisenhower-Churchill-Laniel meeting at 
Bermuda in late 1953. It was the most contentious Western 
summit gathering of the postwar era. Joseph Laniel, then 
France’s Premier, took sick. It at first appeared to be a dip¬ 
lomatic illness caused by French pique over Dulles’ mounting 
pressure for ratification of the European Army plan. Bidault 
had to fill his place. Bidault became devious and difficult, 
attempting to swap ratification for various American counter¬ 
concessions. 

Churchill, who had suffered a stroke six months earlier, 
evoked doubts and incredulity on the part of Eisenhower and 
Dulles as he grumbled against American opposition to his pro¬ 
posed stance with Malenkov. Eisenhower countered that it 
was first necessary to find out what was in the Soviet mind 
and that a Foreign Ministers’ meeting would be the most 
appropriate way. Churchill complained that there would be 
too many hordes of officials at the Foreign Ministers’ level to 




find out anything. The aging British leader failed to inspire 
confidence in himself as the would-be presiding figure at a 
summit session with the pudgy new Czar of the Soviet empire. 

In Berlin, as Dulles hammered at Molotov and heightened 
the public impression of himself as a wearisome moralist, the 
conference drew to its close in a bizarre manner. At dawn on 
the final day, Dulles summoned American correspondents at 
the unaccustomed hour of 6:30 a.m. to explain what was 
happening. 

The conference had taken a sharp turn in its closing phase. 
Germany had continued to be its main official subject, but 
the real negotiations at the dinner engagements had con¬ 
cerned France’s disastrous war in Indochina. 

In Paris, the hard-pressed Laniel government had given up 
hope of a military victory in Indochina. Bidault came to Ber¬ 
lin with instructions to seek an Indochina conference with a 
view to ending the war. No such conference was possible, 
however, without the participation of Communist China. 

Thus, on the periphery of the Berlin meeting, a scheme 
emerged for an Asian conference to be held at Geneva within 
two months. Dulles was ultimately to boycott the greater part 
of the conference when it took place, in perhaps the most in¬ 
defensible move of his Secretaryship. But, according to highly 
informed participants, he never seriously contested the 
French move for an Indochina meeting during the secret Ber¬ 
lin negotiations with Molotov. 

Nevertheless, an impression leaked out that Dulles was, in 
fact, resisting it. The Eisenhower Administration’s public pos¬ 
ture on the Red China issue made Dulles’ agreement to the 
Geneva meeting look like an American capitulation. It meant 
that Peking’s Premier Chou En-lai, of whom Dulles had 
spoken with open disdain at the start of the Berlin conference. 



would arrive in the embarrassingly near future on the shores 
of Lake Leman. 

Dulles held his unusual early morning background brief* 
ing of United State correspondents in an attempt to counter 
the impression of an American defeat in the Republican Ad¬ 
ministration's first conference with the Soviet Union. He con¬ 
firmed that an Indochina conference would take place. But 
he explained that Molotov had been thwarted in his attempt 
to insinuate Red China into a big power conference on gen¬ 
eral world problems, and that the Geneva arrangement con¬ 
fined the agenda to Indochina and Korea. Dulles' method of 
presenting this information indicated that he was trying to 
get his explanation across in time for the first afternoon edi¬ 
tions in the United State. .His apprehensions proved to be 
correct Within hours of the Indochina deal being confirmed, 
he came under fire in Congress for having coded a diplomatic 
victory to the Communists. He was accused of having taken 
a first step toward American recognition of Communist 
China. But this line of attack, by both Republican and Demo¬ 
cratic Congressmen, was a drop in the bucket compared to 
damage done to his reputation by his tergiversations once 
Chou En-lai reached Geneva. 

The nine months which followed the Berlin conference 
brought, among other things, the dismal death threes of the 
idealistic, somewhat impractical plan for a supranational 
Western European Army. 

During its last agonies, Dulles applied to the hilt his blue¬ 
print dictum that the United States had the right to demand 
the unification of Western Europe in return for its cash in¬ 
vestment in the Continent. “A banker," he had written, 
"would be morally condemned if he put up money for the 
rebuilding of a proven firetrap." By firetrap, he had meant a 
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urope again garrisoned with national German and French 
armies on either side of the Rhine, a solution which he never¬ 
theless later endorsed and championed. 

In pursuit of this dictum, he employed tactics which baffled 
his friends, hamstrung his ambassadors, antagonized France, 
and, above all, failed to achieve its objective. 

In recalling these events, it is necessary to note that Dulles 
was not pursuing a narrow, jingoistic, vindictive, or unimag¬ 
inative policy. On the contrary, his objective, profoundly 
shared by many of the best men in Europe, was one of the 
most grandiose and laudable in modern history. 

By the spring of 1954, four months after he had first warned 
of "agonizing reappraisal,” it was apparent to observers in 
every European capital that the supranational army’s chances 
of getting through the National Assembly in Paris were de¬ 
teriorating from 50-50 to 20-80. 

Soon afterwards, on a visit to West Germany, Dulles con¬ 
ferred again with Theodor Blank, Bonn’s Defense Commis¬ 
sioner, who was by then completely convinced that the Eu¬ 
ropean Army was all over but the voting. Blank and his staff 
were frustrated by mountains of elaborate paper work on an 
army which, they were certain, would never come into being. 
As in Washington two years earlier, Blank asked Dulles for 
concrete, realistic information as to what alternative form 
German rearmament could take. 

Dulles appalled Blank and the German military experts by 
again failing to develop any other course of action. He waved 
it aside as though the problem simply could not exist. Konrad 
Ahlers, a participant in the meeting, described the Secretary’s 
conduct on this occasion as follows: 

"I am not sure to this day what he really had in mind with 
this attitude. was as though he was following the principle 
that if you even refer to a bad thing [German rearmament on 



a national basis] the very mention of it may suffice to bring 
it about. It was the ‘speak no evil, hear no evil, see no evil’ 
idea. He was very inflexible in this. 


“The remarkable thing was that he expressed his refusal to 
visualize an alternative in such a way that you could actually 
believe he meant it. It was incredible from a political view¬ 
point, but somehow one was convinced by it. 

“You must remember that Dulles was an immensely strong 
person. His intellectual superiority and the dominance of his 
personality at the conference table did, in fact, add up to 
what one calls political genius. What is it that makes a politi¬ 
cian strong? It is either an immense will backed up by an 
adequate intelligence, or an immense intelligence backed up 
by an adequate will. With Dulles, it was a combination of 
both. One simply does not get the right picture of him unless 
one understands this. 

“In the case of the integrated European army, his refusal 
to discuss an alternative was, of course, a means of bringing 
great pressure to bear. But it is inconceivable that he v/as 
unaware that the trend of events was against it, just as it was 
against rollback. He was far too intelligent, far too clever, not 
to know this. But you must remember he was the kind of man 
who never talked about his own doubts to other people. 

Meanwhile, the Laniel-Bidault government had fallen in 
Paris, and Dulles had to deal with the dexterous new French 
Premier, Mendes-France. Mendes-France had come to power 
on the wings of a promise to settle the Indochina war in 
twenty days after taking office. The outgoing French govern¬ 
ment, and at least one of the French political intelligence 
services, had succeeded in poisoning Dulles’ mind against 
* this unorthodox French politician. Allegfations poured into 
Washington that Mendes-France and his associates were 
working in liaison with the French Communist party and tire 
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anlin, not only on the Indochina issue but in a clandestine 
conspiracy to kill the European Army project. 

These reports affected Dulles' approach to Mendes-France 
at the outset. However, his fears of complicity between the 
French Premier and the Communists were suddenly allayed 
during the climactic phase of the Indochina settlement 
Even the removal of this grim suspicion did not make 
Mendes-France easier to deal with on the cherished Euro¬ 
pean Army plan. Only a few days before Dulles again flatly 
refused to discuss alternatives in Bonn, Mendes-France had 
told him that a head count in the French Assembly proved 
the army scheme would never get through. He said the only 
possibility of salvaging it was by a far-reaching revision of 
the treaty to water down its supranational features. 

However, Dulles and Adenauer were aware that any fur¬ 
ther changes in the tortuously negotiated plan would mean 
protracted new delays and new opportunities for intermi¬ 
nable sabotage of the entire undertaking. Moreover, Dulles 
was in receipt of official political intelligence from American 
sources in Paris to the effect that the treaty would, in fact, 
squeak through the National Assembly by a slight majority. 

Even this would not have been enough for Mendes-France, 
who told Dulles that the supranational army was of too sweep¬ 
ing a nature to be maneuvered through parliament by a nar¬ 
row majority, even if such a majority could be obtained. He 
said it needed broad national support. In this, he was com¬ 
pletely at loggerheads with Dulles, for whom a one-vote 
majority would have been enough, 

During the last and friendliest of his Paris talks with 
Mendes-J ranee on that occasion, Dulles urged that a favor¬ 
able reference to the European Army be included in a com¬ 
munique on the reconciliation of their views on Indochina. 
However, the French leader declined. 
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He argued that the Indochina negotiations at Geneva were 
still in progress. He warned that a step of this sort would 
provoke a move by Molotov to extort a French commitment 
to abandon the European Army in exchange for an Indochina 
settlement. Dulles, in short, was outmaneuvered. 

From then on, he watched uneasily from Washington until, 
later in the summer, Mendes-France arrived at the grim cli¬ 
mactic conference of the European Army signatories at 
Brussels. Dulles actually remained very much in the back¬ 
ground during the last weeks before his fruitless last-minute 
appeal to tire Brussels meeting. But his drastic threat of 
agonizing reappraisal nevertheless hung over the scene. To 
the last, American ambassadors were under orders to act as 
though French rejection of the army plan would provoke a 
disaster of immeasurable consequence. In this crisis atmos¬ 
phere, Mendes-France suddenly mystified and alarmed Ade¬ 
nauer and the other Europeans at the opening session of the 
Brussels Conference. He said he had reason to believe that 
the American government was not adamantly opposed to his 
plan for revising the army treaty. This was precisely the oppo¬ 
site of what Dulles had been saying. 

The Brussels conferees placed an urgent telephone call to 
Paris to David Bruce, then special U.S. envoy to the European 
unity movement. Bruce, in turn, immediately telephoned 
Washington. He was categorically told that there was no 
change in the American attitude, but that a misunderstand¬ 
ing might have arisen in a recent conversation in Washington 
between Dulles and a friend of Mendes-France. Dulles’ full 
memorandum on the conversation had been cabled to Paris, 
and Dulles instructed Bruce to show it to Mendes-France in 
Brussels if he considered it appropriate. 

The French leader had, in fact, received a report of his own 
on the talk between his friend and Dulles by commercial 
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cable a few days before. It had been phrased in a manner 
which seemed to indicate that the United States was not com¬ 
pletely committed to the European Army plan. 


Bruce sped to Brussels, met Mendes-France at the French 
Embassy, and communicated the full contents of the memo¬ 
randum to him. According to American records, Mendes- 
France, habitually courteous in his personal dealings with 
American representatives, thanked Bruce for the trouble he 
had taken, but had little more to say. 

In this point, however, the American and French records 
on the incident diverge. Mendes-France told these authors 
that the message presented to him by Bruce was a violent 
diatribe by Dulles, castigating France for blocking the Euro¬ 
pean Army against the overwhelming wishes of Western Eu¬ 
rope and the United States. 

“I cannot reveal the exact contents of this violent docu¬ 
ment without the approval of the State Department,” Mendes- 
France said. “It does not belong to me. It was not directly 
addressed to me. It is a State Department document. I have 
never revealed its full contents.” 

This is the way in which the incident has remained fixed 
in Mendes-France’s memory. It appears almost certain that 
his recollection is exaggerated. However, it demonstrates the 
embittered atmosphere which Dulles had helped to create at 
Brussels that night. 

Bruce’s dramatic arrival in the Belgian capital was of no 
avail. Then Dulles cabled another final appeal. But Mendes- 
France was unmoved. On the second night, hundreds of 
foreign newspapermen thronged the sidewalks outside the 
Foreign Ministry, waiting, with semi-certainty, for word of 
failure. During the night Dulles cabled Adenauer a private 
message of encouragement in his efforts to save the treaty. 
Shortly after midnight, a Dutch official came to a small portal 


on the Rue de la Loi and stated laconically: “No agreement.” 

The European Army was dead. But Dulles still clung to a 
slender thread of hope. He publicly urged France that it was 
still not too late to "follow her great tradition of idealism.” 
He said he never gave up hope until events compelled him 
to. However, he added gloomily that hope was not the same 
as expectation. Then, in swift sequence, the burial ceremony 
was completed by the French parliament two weeks later. 
Triumphant French nationalists sang the “Marseillaise” in 
the National Assembly. Mendes-France had not so much as 
been willing to risk his governments life by making it a vote 
of confidence. 

Dulles, scheduled to leave Washington the same night for 
the Philippines, called it a “tragedy.” He issued a bitterly 
worded statement that the Eisenhower Administration could 
continue to pursue the objective of a United States of Europe, 
that it would press for some other method of Ger man rearma¬ 
ment which could not be misused by resurgent German na¬ 
tionalism, and that the United States would not, as he had 
been threatening, withdraw into isolationism. 

This armageddon was to mark a turning point in Dulles’ 
tactics in promoting a United States of Europe. He was never 
to abandon the goal. But when the movement picked itself 
off the ground again six months after the European Army 
debacle, he remained completely in the background. He was 
to perform immense services to this remarkable cause at a 
number of critical moments. But he was to act deftly, quietly, 
through envoys and intermediaries. From Brussels on, his 
support became less visible and more effective. 

Meanwhile, he conducted no agonizing reappraisal. 
Instead, in the critical weeks after Brussels, the British were 
the first to emerge in the guise of saviors. Eden stepped to 
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the foreground with a whirlwind of diplomatic activity. He 
sought agreement on a new way to arm West Germany and 
to maintain the momentum of the rapprochement of fifty 
million Germans with the Free World. 

Nine months earlier, when Dulles first brandished “agoniz¬ 
ing reappraisal” in Paris, Eden had warned him that the 
prospects for the European Army were slim and that threats 
would not produce French ratification. Eden had then sug¬ 
gested the direct inclusion of West Germany into NATO. 

This alternative suited Britain better than the suprana¬ 
tional European Army plan, to which the British never 
subscribed. London, like Washington, eagerly wanted the 
West Germans in the Western European system, and feared 
a German drift toward Russia. But the British preferred a 
less far-reaching Franco-German reconciliation than Dulles, 
Adenauer, and Monnet had in mind. Obviously, the British 
disliked the looming emergence of a Franco-German axis 
that would diminish London’s influence on the Continent. 

At first sporadically, and later systematically, they sought 
to block it by a wide variety of maneuvers. Their moves con¬ 
sisted in part of subtle acts of omission, such as London’s 
failure, despite American urgings, to assist in mediating die 
explosive Saar dispute between France and Germany. Dur¬ 
ing this initial period, British strategy was adroit and discreet. 
Later, however, after failing to prevent the birth of the 
Common Market, the British abandoned diplomatic suavity 
and clandestinity, and resorted to open, incensed threats of 
reprisal. 

This persistent line of London policy meant that Dulles was 
unable to work with the British, and generally had to work 
against them, in his six-year effort to promote a Franco-Ger¬ 
man merger. British opposition was always present. Some¬ 
times devious and sub-surface, later bellicose and angry, it 
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ranged Dulles on the side of Adenauer and Monnet as they 
maneuvered to frustrate London s disruptive tactics. 

Dulles was the first American Secretary of State to have 
made a choice of this nature between Britain and the 
Continent. 

With the collapse of the European Army plan, Eden im¬ 
mediately came forward with the alternative of bringing the 
Germans into NATO. Dulles, in turn, swiftly desisted from 
his long-standing incantation that there could be no alter¬ 
native form of German rearmament. 

The relative roles of Eden and Dulles in the ensuing cy¬ 
clone of diplomatic activity in Europe need to be assayed. 

The view which widely prevailed at the time was that 
Eden performed a tour de force of superb diplomacy in cop¬ 
ing with a situation which Dulles was unable to master. This 
interpretation was greatly bolstered by the optical effect of 
Sir Anthony flying swiftly from capital to capital, from 
Brussels to Bonn to Rome to Paris. 

Meanwhile, Dulles flew to Manila for a South East Asia 
Treaty Organizational meeting. Two weeks later, he suddenly 
landed in Europe on a shorter trip than Sir Anthony’s. He 
made only two stops: first Bonn, and then London. He os¬ 
tentatiously boycotted France. He sent a curt message to 
Mendes-France saying that the tightness of his schedule pre¬ 
vented him from coming to Paris. It was the brusquest action 
of his career toward the French. 

His ostracism of France clashed with Eden’s initially more 
gracious tactics. In Paris, Mendes-France bristled at Dulles’ 
boycott. He replied with a crisp message, ironically expressing 
his "surprise” that the Secretary had not found time to come 
to the capital which had the greatest historical interest of 
all in the problem of German rearmament. 
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Mendes-France’s account of this extraordinary incident is 
as follows: 

“Dulles was convinced of our bad faith. It was a period of 
very angry words. He was clearly inclined to the 'empty 
chair’ policy. But both Adenauer and Eden urged him not to 
go too far. 

“A few days later, at Eden’s suggestion, he wanted to phone 
me from London. I refused to talk to him." 

Meanwhile, Dulles’ decision to fly to Europe reached an 
irritated Eden in Rome, midway throughout his own tow\ 
Eden, who saw Dulles as a bull charging into the china shop, 
writes in his Memoirs: 

“I thought that Dulles’ intervention was unhappily timed. 
I was on the verge of the most delicate phase of my negotia¬ 
tions and I had kept the Americans fully informed at each 
stage of my journey. ... I was a^-ehensive of the conse¬ 
quences of Dulles’ sudden visit to Adenauer, which had been 
decided on without prior consultation with London or with 
me.” 


Adenauer’s reaction was totally different. He was relieved 
by Dulles’ arrival. The Secretary’s dramatic stopover at Bonn 
was to do more than any other single meeting to cement 
the friendship between the two men. It proved to Adenauer 
beyond any remaining doubt that Dulles meant business in 
their common effort to bring Germany into the Western 
alliance. 

Publicly, at Bonn airport, they had a brief meaningful ex¬ 
change that disclosed the deep bonds that were solidifying 
between them. 

Dulles appeared to speak from the heart as he called the 
German Chancellor a man whose views on the current crisis 
“must command great respect as a result of his consistent 
pursuit of enlightened European policies." He spoke with ob- 
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vious respect for the statesman who, above all others, had 
fought side-by-side with him to save the European Army. 
Then Dulles added flatly: “An alternative must be found”— 
that is, the alternative whose existence he had categorically 
denied. 

Adenauer replied in kind., also with a phrase from the 
heart: 

“It seems to be true,” he said, “that the best Europeans— 
those most devoted to European unity—come from America.” 

He paid the tribute with a smile, but it was clear that his 
feeling for Dulles was deepening. James B, Conant, then U.S. 
High Commissioner in Germany and a participant in the talks 
that followed at the Palais Schaumburg, described to these 
authors the state of the Dulles-Adenauer relationship at that 
moment: 

“They did not waste a moment on adjectives about 
Mendes-France or the French. That is a luxury very top peo¬ 
ple cannot afford. For both Dulles and Adenauer, it was pri¬ 
marily a question at that moment of exactly what France 
could be brought to do about the very difficult problem at 


hand.” 


They talked for six hours and only then allowed themselves 
a bit of ribald humor. When the photographers came in, 
Dulles was seated in front of Adenauer’s desk. He picked up 
the phone and asked Adenauer: “Should we ring up that guy 
Mendes-France now and tell him what we think of him?” 
Adenauer stood there smiling. 

Meanwhile, Dulles had intensely irritated Eden by criti¬ 
cizing the absence of supranationalism in the new British 
proposal for German rearmament. In other words, Dulles, 
despite his roughness to Mendes-France, was still trying to 
salvage progress toward a Franco-German merger out of the 
wreckage. Moreover, he learned in Bonn that Adenauer was 
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still willing to fight for a United States of Europe. The Ger¬ 
man leader had been momentarily too discouraged and em¬ 
bittered to discuss it with Eden, who had different objectives. 
But he took heart again when he found Dulles still stead¬ 
fastly bent on it. They swiftly agreed that their great goal 
should not be abandoned because of a single setback. 

However, Eden considered any attempt to revive the idea 
at that time to be nonsense. In the tense atmosphere of the 
moment, his judgment was correct. When Dulles reached 
London, Eden archly told him that if the continental Euro¬ 
peans wanted to build “something supranational” later on, 
Britain would not discourage it, but that this was not the 
occasion for it. His statement that Britain would do nothing 
to discourage Continental federation did not, however, ac¬ 
curately mirror British intentions. Less than two years later, 
the British government not only discouraged it, but openly 
and acrimoniously attempted to sabotage it. 

A further footnote to the comparative Dulles and Eden 
roles during these tense weeks discloses an outbreak of wrath 
on Eden's part toward Mendes-France comparable to, if not 
exceeding, Dulles. It somewhat modifies the accepted notion 
of an impeccable Eden taking over from a thundering Dulles. 

Two weeks after Eden completed his tour, the statesmen 
of the key Western nations, including Dulles, Adenauer, and 
Mendes-France, flew into London for the nine-power con¬ 
ference that launched the Germans into NATO. At one of 
the first sessions, the French Premier balked anew. He ap¬ 
peared to Eden to be going back on the position he had 
adopted in Paris during the Eden tour. Mendes-France’s con¬ 
duct, touched with arrogance, incensed the other eight For¬ 
eign Ministers at the table. However, including Dulles, they 
clung to diplomatic decorum. 

Eden, by contrast, discarded his Foreign Office manner 
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and openly raged at the French Premier in the presence of the 
others. Mendes-France was stunned and visibly upset. The 
violence of Eden's tongue-lashing made Adenauer fearful 
that the conference would founder into a still more serious 
crisis. That night, he and Holland’s gifted Foreign Minister, 
J. W. Beyen, deliberated on the possibility of mediating be¬ 
tween Eden and Mendes-France to avert another armaged- 
don. The next morning, however, Mendes-France had fallen 
into line. 

Meanwhile, the French version of the events of those taut 
weeks is worthy of record. Mendes-France asserts that he, 
rather than Eden, was primarily responsible for the idea of 
using the little publicized Western European Union pact (the 
so-called "Brussels Treaty” of 1948) as the instrument for 
rearming West Germany, with controls acceptable to the 
French parliament. The scheme was generally described at 
the time as a typical example of British genius for compromise 
and muddling through in a tight situation. 

The semi-dormant Brussels Treaty indeed became the 
bridge over which West Germany was brought into NATO. 
Eden reinforced its usefulness by a new commitment to keep 
kh. itish troops on the Continent. This pledge went far beyond 
anything the British had been willing to do to help Dulles 
and Adenauer save the supranational European Army. 

Mendes-France claims to have circulated a detailed pro¬ 
posal on the Brussels Treaty to all the capitals concerned be¬ 
fore Eden began his tour de force journey. Accordingly, it is 
Mendes-France’s contention that Eden served only as a co¬ 
ordinator of a French idea. Mendes-France asserts that Eden 
already found a favorable orientation to the French proposal 
on his arrival in each successive Continental capital. 

Eden, in turn, avers that the idea of employing the Brussels 
Pact came to him in the bathtub at his Wiltshire cottage on a 
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unday morning before he started on his swift European 
circuit. 

The truth appears to be that both men had the thought 
at almost exactly the same time. 

Mendes-France’s version is that it seemed to him advisable, 
in view of the anger then prevailing against France among 
the Western allies, to leave the appearance of accomplishment 
to Britain rather than to claim it for himself. A further reason, 
he asserts, was to help win British public support for the plan 
by permitting British opinion to believe that Foreign Office 
diplomacy had found the solution to the crisis. 

Meanwhile, Dulles’ trip to Bonn had persuaded Mendes- 
France that Washington did, in fact, intend to proceed with 
an “empty chair” policy if necessary—even in the form of 
a bilateral Washington-Bonn treaty to proceed with German 
rearmament. Mendes-France believes that Dulles was skepti¬ 
cal of Eden’s chances of success and that, if Eden had not 
"succeeded,” Dulles probably would have taken over. In 
Mendes-France’s view, Dulles felt he would need English ac¬ 
quiescence to make a bilateral American-German deal politi¬ 
cally feasible, and accordingly considered it necessary to give 
Eden a “last chance” to find a broader, better solution. 

Dulles, after his boycott of Mendes-France, assumed a 
relatively self-effacing manner on his arrival at the crucial 
nine-power conference in London. He said that he had come 
to be “helpful if our help is wanted.” British observers causti¬ 
cally commented that his comparative reticence was a great 
help. However, a body of sophisticated opinion in the diplo¬ 
matic world believes that, on balance, Dulles’ gross pressure 
in the preceding two weeks exercised greater influence than 
tlie Eden tour in finally deciding the French to act. 

This explains what was to be considered in London as a 
startling lack of grace on Dulles’ part. While publicly com- 
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plimeuting Eden for his display of diplomatic leadership, he 
let it be known privately that he considered the successful 
alignment of West Germany with NATO to have been an 
American accomplishment. 

An agonizing reappraisal? Dulles demonstrative boycott 
of Paris, plus on-and-off warnings that Congress might pull 
American troops out of Europe were the nearest he came to 
it. 

In Paris a few weeks later, Dulles made a special private 
gesture of reconciliation to Mendes-France. He called the 
French leader aside during the final negotiation of the Ger¬ 
man accord and asked whether lie could join him for a few 
minutes at the American Embassy. At the Embassy, Dulles 
said he had received many false reports from Paris at the 
height of the Indochina conference alleging that Mendes- 
b ranee had clandestine ties with the Communists. He noted 
that these reports had poisoned his mind. He said he had 
come to realize their falsity, and that he wanted Mendes- 
France to know this. 

Dulles developed his capacities as a negotiator to a high 
degree in overcoming the very last hurdles to German entry 
into NATO. In this, he was seen at his best. Qualified foreign 
diplomats who took part in the final negotiation of the Ger- 
man rearmament treaties at Paris found him an unexpectedly 
skillful initiator of compromise formulas among the Western 
allies. 


An important feature of the Paris treaties was that the 
Oaited States, Britain, and France were to reserve certain 
special rights in West Germany. The French intention was to 
fortify these rights and make them as far-reaching as possible. 
In other words, despite the fundamental inclination of most 
of the postwar French premiers to promote Franco-German 
federation, I 4 ranee nevertheless remained determined to re- 
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tain quasi-occupational rights in Germany as long as possible. 

Dulles expressed himself for a more liberal solution 
grounded on genuine West German sovereignty. A very long 
discussion took place. In his habitually slow manner of speech 
at the conference table, he gradually produced a compromise 
formula. As one high-ranking participant described it: 

“It was always the same way when he spoke. You could 
see and feel how his ideas were developing as he slowly enun¬ 
ciated one sentence after another. 

“He developed a detailed compromise proposal which was„ 
still not quite right. Then he repeated it a second time with 
a number of changes. The second time, we had it taken down 
on the tape recorder. 

“The conference experts left the room with the tape. They 
played it back to themselves several times in an adjacent 
room. The formula was a very ingenious one. It was both as 
precise and as vague as the circumstances required.” 

Wilhelm Grewe, then head of the political department of 
Adenauer’s Foreign Ministry, and later Bonn’s Ambassador 
to Washington, added: 

“You could see from the way in which he worked out that 
solution that he was capable of finding formulas which were 
not purely legalistic. He was often criticized as too legalistic 
and dogmatic. But here was an instance of his seeing the 
politic al and psychological implications and having the abil¬ 
ity to find an acceptable solution.” 

Dulles congratulated the Western powers on having finally 
reached agreement on the German treaties. He called it “a 
sinning chapter in history.” He credited the West with having 
overcome what he described as having been, only seven weeks 
earlier, “a crisis of almost terrifying proportions.” 

But the “terrifying crisis” had been, to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, one of Dulles’ own making. 


Chapter VI 


ROLLBACK IN ASIA 

Brinksmanship in Korea—Chiang Kai-shek 
'‘Unleashed’—Dulles Favors Indochina Intervention 
—Boycotts Geneva Conference—Said to Have 
Offered A-Bombs to Bidauli—Misreads Mendes - 
France’s Indochina Map—Ridgways Influence— 
“Massive Retaliation”—Later Preference for 
“Selective Retaliation”-Brinksmanship at Its Best: 
Quemoy—Was SEATO “PactomankT? 

Immediately on taking office, Dulles was confronted with 
the lacerating Korean truce negotiations. They had been 
stalled at dead center for a year and a half. 

In the 195a Presidential campaign, Eisenhower had com¬ 
mitted himself as decisively as Truman to ending the Korean 
War with a military stalemate at about the thirty-eighth par¬ 
allel. He had promised to go to Korea to appraise the position 
at firsthand. He made the trip with Dulles, Charles E. Wilson, 
Admiral Radford, and others shortly after his election. 

On the return voyage to Hawaii aboard the U.S. Navy 
cruiser Helena, he pondered and debated with them the steps 
necessary to extract an acceptable agreement from the long 
deadlock. Dulles was convinced that the Chinese and North 
Korean Communists were completely content with an uneasy, 
uncertain, precariously balanced de facto truce, which they 
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could reconvert into open fighting as it suited them. He be¬ 
lieved that they preferred to maintain an unsettled Korea 
and that, unless Washington acted, they would deem it to 
their advantage to drag out the negotiations indefinitely. 
Therefore, Dulles advocated three propositions: 

That while the United States wanted peace in Korea, it 
would get nowhere playing the role of suppliant. 

That the only way to bring the Communists to agree to an 
acceptable truce was to make them want it. 

That the only way to make them want it was to adopt a 
course of action which would demonstrate that the conse¬ 
quences of refusing an acceptable topee would be dangerous. 

On this latter point Admiral Radford was a vigorous ad¬ 
vocate. It brought the discussions aboard the Helena to the 
heart of the decision which Eisenhower was ultimately to 
make. 

It was a hard decision. It was a risky decision. It meant 
that the new Administration had to be prepared to reopen the 
Korean War. The decision was this: that unless the Chinese 
and North Koreans agreed to trace terms without unreason¬ 
able delay, the United States would resume the fighting, and 
fight to victory; that there would be no further “sanctuary 
across the Yalu"; that the objective would be no less than to 
unite all of Korea, and that the United States would use 
atomic weapons if needed. 

The next question was how to convey this knowledge to 
the Communists in a way that it would have a good chance 
of achieving its purpose. 

Soon after the inauguration, with the Panmunjom negotia¬ 
tions still deadlocked over whether the captured Chinese and 
Korean prisoners should be returned to the Communists 
against their will, Eisenhower acted to communicate the 
warning in one manner, and Dulles in another. 
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The President, in his first State of the Union message, dis¬ 
closed that he had rescinded a Truman order, issued in the 
earliest stages of the Korean conflict, instructing the Seventh 
Fleet to shield the Bed Chinese against Nationalist Chinese 
invasion of the mainland. 1 

Eisenhower’s move provoked a partisan, headline contro¬ 
versy which badly distorted its intent and its meaning. The 
President’s critics sarcastically claimed that he had “un¬ 
leashed” Chiang Kai-shek. No one in the Administration had 
referred to “unleashing” Chiang. Neither the President nor 
Dulles either assumed or intended or expected that the new 
directive would pave the way for Nationalist reconquest of 
the mainland. 

What they were doing was planting in die minds of the 
Chinese Communists an uneasiness that the United States 
might be planning to use Formosa as an additional base of 
operations against them if a truce was not forthcoming 
shortly, thereby heightening the threat to Peking on an ex¬ 
posed mainland flank. 

Some weeks later, Dulles found the suitable occasion to 
convey the second warning of what was to occur if a truce 
agreement was not reached. Arriving in New Delhi for three 
days of talks with Prime Minister Nehru, he told the Indian 
leader that the United States genuinely wished to bring the 
Korean fighting to an honorable end, but if the fighting had 
to be resumed, that it would go all-out to win and would re¬ 
strict neither its effort nor its weapons. 

Shordy after this conversation—the Indian government 
then maintained close diplomatic contacts with the mainland 
Chinese—the Communists resumed serious negotiation. De¬ 
spite Syngman Rhee’s explosive action in releasing 27,000 
prisoners who were under guard by South Korean troops, the 
final truce agreement was reached by late July. 
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ROLLBACK 

Rhee’s hot-headed but comprehensible action forced Ei¬ 
senhower to make a further decision which was not made 
known at the time. It revealed his agreement with Dulles' 
maxim that willingness to go to the brink would often prove 
the most likely way of averting war. 

In the early hours of the morning of June 18, 1953, around 
two o’clock, Dulles phoned the White House from tire bed¬ 
side of his Rock Creek Park home, had Eisenhower awak¬ 
ened, and informed him that Rhee’s disruptive gesture might 
wreck the almost completed truce. Dulles, it has since been 
learned, put the question to the President straight: if this 
action by Rhee, causing the Communists to lose face, were 
to precipitate a new outbreak of fighting, was the President 
still prepared to fight it to a decision? Eisenhower replied 
that he was, which was what Dulles had hoped. 

Dulles never publicly claimed that this sequence of moves 
produced the Korean truce or, in his earlier words, made 
the Communists want the truce they had so long been re¬ 
sisting. But he believed it to be the plausible conclusion. 

There were gains for the West in the final result. An ag¬ 
gression had been resisted—and thrown back. The South 
Korean frontier moved a shade northward to a slightly im¬ 
proved position. Washington’s firm refusal to repatriate pris¬ 
oners against their will meant that the Communist armies 
would in the future be less reliable when used for purposes 
of aggression. 

However neither the armistice nor the subsequent Asian 
political conference at Geneva succeeded in rolling the Com¬ 
munists back out of North Korea. The most that was achieved 
was containment. 


But could France or the United States or any combination 
of countries under American leadership hold the line in Indo¬ 
china? 


This grim issue began to prey on Dulles at an early stage, 
more than a year before the collapse of Dienbienphu. Would 
Chinese Communist troops, released from the Korean fight¬ 
ing, be turned against the French in Indochina? Was there, 
after Korea, to be a second open Red Chinese aggression on 
another Asian front? 

In an attempt to deter Peking, Dulles used the occasion 
of an address to the American Legion a few weeks after the 
Korean armistice to warn: “The Chinese Communist regime 
should realize that such a second aggression could not occur 
without grave consequences which might not be confined to 
Indochina. I say this soberly in the interests of peace and in 
the hope of preventing another aggressor miscalculation.” 

The passage of six years furnishes perspective on the entire 
Indochina affair; on Dulles’ frantic efforts to arrest the French 
rout at Dienbienphu; and on the final compromise reached 
at Geneva by France, Britain, and Red China, with Dulles 
demonstratively boycotting most in the negotiations. The 
questions which now arise are these: 

Was it ever open to the United States to save all of Vietnam 
from the combined impact of lingering French colonialism 
and internal Communist revolution? 

Should Dulles share the blame for losing half of Vietnam 
to the Communists? Or should the accent be the opposite? 
Should the credit for saving half of Vietnam be assigned to 
him? 

When the Eisenhower Administration seriously considered 
joining in the military defense of Indochina and came close 
to doing so, did the U.S. really have the limited-war, ground 
strength to do so effectively? By the spring of 1954, had the 
“New Look” of "more bang for a buck” placed so much em¬ 
phasis on “massive retaliation” and so reduced the strength 
of the Army that a lack of balanced military resources crip¬ 
pled Dulles’ declared desire to intervene? 
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The basic facts in the Indochina equation have by now 
been reasonably well established both as to the behind-the- 
scenes diplomatic maneuvers and the conflicting military 
counsel of Admiral Radford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and General Matthew R. Ridgway, Chief of Staff of the 
Army. 

Since the end of World War II, France had promised self- 
government and independence to the Indochinese states of 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. But the promises had strings 
attached, and the strings were always being manipulated. 
There were two paralyzing consequences: (a) the French, 
knowing they were ultimately to give up Indochina, never 
really had their heart in its defense; (b) the people of Indo¬ 
china never felt sure of when and how completely they would 
obtain their independence from the French. Thus tine Com¬ 
munist rebels cloaked the war in the appearance of a national 
struggle against French colonial rule. 

Finally, General Paul Ely, French Chief of Staff, arrived 
in Washington on March 20,1954, from the scene of die fight¬ 
ing. He frankly told American officials that the French simply 
could not hold out, that Indochina would be lost without 
early and decisive U.S. military intervention. He appealed 
for an air strike from American carriers against the Commu¬ 
nist forces beleaguering Dienbienphu. 

The Pentagon advised that an air strike by itself would 
be wholly inadequate. Dulles, in turn, insisted that the United 
States should not allow itself to be drawn into the war in 
any manner which made it appear an ally of French coloni¬ 
alism. Lastly, Eisenhower insisted that it would exceed his 
constitutional powers to enter the Indochina war without 
Congressional consent. He considered that Truman had acted 
unwisely in entering the Korean conflict without such con- 






^ However, American interests in the Pacific would be 


deeply affected by the loss of Indochina to Communist forces 
trained, equipped, and supplied by Red China. Both Eisen¬ 
hower and Dulles sought a way to bring American power to 
bear in Indochina which would be both militarily effective 
and politically acceptable. Shortly after General Ely’s appeal, 
Dulles, at the President’s bidding, conferred with Congres¬ 
sional leaders on a possible Congressional resolution authoriz¬ 
ing the use of American air and naval power in Indochina, 
not to be limited, however, to relieving Dienbienphu. But 
Dulles argued that the United States should not go into Indo¬ 
china by itself. He wanted intervention concerted by all the 
free nations principally concerned. 

On the night of April 4, this view was carried to the White 
House, where Dulles and Radford met the President in his 
upstairs study. Then and there, the three decided that the 
President would recommend to Congress that the United 
States participate in the collective defense of Indochina on 
three conditions: 

That the French agree to stick it out. (The French had 
lacked the will to draft their own youths for military service 
in Indochina.) 

That the French government take decisive steps to grant 
full independence to Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, and thus 
eliminate the stain of colonialism from American participa¬ 
tion. 

That Britain, Australia, and New Zealand, all concerned 
lest the Communist advance spread to Malaya, join in collec¬ 
tive defense. 

This plan was never to get off the ground in time. France, 
not wanting a full-scale collective defense action in a French 
colonial area, nevertheless did not have the will to mobilize 
its own resources and fight to victory alone. 
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The British balked. Eden preferred to await the outcome 
of the imminent Indochina conference at Geneva. He bit¬ 
terly protested that even the very mention of Dulles’ plan for 
collective action would impair rather than promote an ac¬ 
ceptable compromise with Chou En-lai and Molotov at the 
conference table. 

It has been customary to assume that diplomatic frustra¬ 
tion with the British and the French was the controlling 
reason in the Eisenhower-Dulles decision to abandon the 
idea of intervention in Indochina. However, a subsequent 
disclosure has stressed the influence of a powerful military 
factor as well. 

When General Ridgway heard rumblings of the Radford- 
Dulles plan to intervene with air and naval forces alone, he 
felt it had “an ominous ring.” He was convinced that if the 
United States committed air and naval power in Indochina, 
it would immediately become necessary to follow up with 
ground forces. He contended that, at a time when the De¬ 
fense Department was concentrating its primary funds on 
massive nuclear power, it would be fatal to involve the 
country in a jungle war where, as he saw it, American nu¬ 
clear capability would be almost useless. 

It was Ridgway who, behind the scenes, vigorously op¬ 
posed the Radford-Dulles intervention plan. In the end he 
put bis case directly to the President. 

He used more than rhetoric. He amassed facts. He sus¬ 
pected that those who were advocating such a step had 
little awareness of what the operation would require in total 
military effort. He dispatched to Indochina a team of army 
specialists in every field of ground warfare. They included 
engineers, signal and communications experts, medical offi¬ 
cers, and experienced combat leaders whom he could trust 
to evaluate terrain in terms of battle tactics. 
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He directed them to fly back with concrete and realistic 
answers to such questions as: How deep was the port at 
Saigon? What were the harbor and dock facilities? Where 
could tons of supplies be stored for later use? How good was 
the road net? How could supplies be transported as the fight¬ 
ing moved inland and in what tonnages? What of the cli¬ 
mate? The rainfall? What tropical diseases might attack the 
combat soldier in the jungle? 

On the basis of their report, Ridgway did not conclude 
that the United States could not intervene in Indochina. He 
did conclude that it could do so successfully only with 
ground as well as sea and air power, and only if it were pre¬ 
pared to pay a tremendous cost in men and money. He esti¬ 
mated it would be as great, if not greater, than in Korea. 

What part did this report play in the final decision? Gen¬ 
eral Ridgway’s answer is to be found in Soldier—The Memoirs 
of Matthew B. Ridgway, published after his retirement. It 
was this: 

“In Korea we had learned that air and naval power alone 
cannot win a war and that inadequate ground forces cannot 
win one either. It was incredible to me that we had forgotten 
that bitter lesson so soon—that we were on the verge of mak¬ 
ing the same tragic error. 

“That error, thank God, was not repeated. As soon as the 
full report was in, I lost no time in having it passed on up 
the chain of command. It reached President Eisenhower. To 
a man of his military experience its implications were im¬ 
mediately clear. The idea of intervening was abandoned, and 
it is my belief that the analysis which the Army made and 
presented to higher authority played a considerable, perhaps 
a decisive, part in persuading our government not to embark 
on that tragic adventure.** 
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ulles’ erratic boycott of the Indochina conference at 
Geneva rated as the most bizarre performance of his Sec¬ 
retaryship. 

It created consternation in Paris and London and contrib¬ 
uted anew to the growing public image of Dulles as a mala¬ 
droit, insensitive cold-warrior. 

Dulles’ motive was painfully clear. He foresaw a capitula¬ 
tion to the Communists at the Geneva negotiating table. He 
did not want the United States visibly associated with the 
proceedings. It would have been too galling an epilogue to 
the ennobling pronouncements of the Republican party plat¬ 
form. 

Dulles spent the first ten days at Geneva ostentatiously 
avoiding contact with Chou En-lai. He took a coldly detached 
attitude toward the British. He told American newspapermen 
at a background briefing that “certain things may be done 
here which we cannot accept.” Asked what course he would 
follow in that case, he replied that “we just do not partici¬ 
pate." He said he would never sign an accord ceding territory 
to the Communists. He asserted that his name would never 
be found on such a document. 

Technically, he stuck to this position. But only technically. 
Two and a half months later, when the Franco-British- 
Chinese-Russian settlement awarded half of Vietnam to the 
Communists, Dulles declined to have any American repre¬ 
sentative sign the deal. But he nevertheless associated the 
United States with it, without affixing his signature. He did 
so by means of a unilateral American declaration issued in 
Geneva on the last day of the conference. It said that the 
United States would view with "grave concern” any renewal 
of Communist aggression in Indochina—that is, any violation 
of the very armistice accord which Dulles refused to sign. In 
short, Dulles finally underwrote the agreement as the best 
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attainable under the circumstances. But he never formally 
signed Ms name to it. 

The result of his tactics in boycotting Geneva after the first 
ten days wac to present, for the first time in the postwar era, 
the bleak spectacle of France and Britain, the United States 
two oldest allies, negotiating virtually alone with the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. 

Leaving first Undersecretary Bedell Smith and then only 
att ambassadorial representative at Geneva, Dulles dealt 
frenziedly behind the scenes in Washington, Paris, and Lon¬ 
don to try to stiffen the Anglo-French stand. 

The main figure with whom he negotiated in Paris, shortly 
before the conference and during its early weeks, was Foreign 
Minister Georges Bidault. 

As the collapse of Dienbienphu approached, Dulles told 
Bidault that a battle lost was not a war lost. The discouraged 
Bidault replied that General de Gaulle had said the same 
thing in 1940, but that it was something one says in the first 
year of a war, not in the eighth, as in Indochina. 

Bidault s recollection of the talks, as recounted to these 
reporters, introduces into the Dulles record a new element 
which, at present, reposes solely on the French statesman’s 
testimony. Bidault understood Dulles, on two separate occa¬ 
sions, to have offered him the use of American atomic bombs 
by French forces in the Indochina war. 

By Bidault’s account, both offers were made before the fall 
of Dienbienphu; prior, that is, to the Geneva Conference. Ac¬ 
cording to Bidault, both offers were made to him personally 
by Dulles in Paris. 

The first is recalled by Bidault as an offer of one or more 
atomic bombs to be dropped on Communist Chinese territory 
near the Indochina border in a countermove against the 
Chinese supply lines to the Vietminh Communists. 
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The second is recalled as an offer of two atomic bombs 
against the Vietminh forces at Dienbienphu. 

Bidault, by his account, declined both offers. He told Dulles 
that it would be impossible to predict where the use of nu¬ 
clear weapons against Red China would end, that it could 
lead to Russian intervention and a world-wide holocaust. In 
the case of the second offer, he considered the French and 
Vietminh forces to be by then too closely engaged at Dien¬ 
bienphu to permit the use of atomic weapons. 

There is no doubt in Cidault’s mind that these offers were 
made to him by Dulles. 

Bidault, in turn, asked Dulles for “something much less 
grave”—that is, a non-atomic air strike at Dienbienphu by 
American carrier planes off the Indochinese coast. This re¬ 
quest was, however, to come to nought. 

Two months later, after Mendes-France had come to power 
in Paris on a promise to end the Indochina war in twenty 
days, Dulles was still boycotting the Geneva Conference. 

With all thought of American intervention abandoned, 
Dulles and Eden agreed in Washington on what they con¬ 
sidered to be the minimum Western conditions for a nego¬ 
tiated settlement with the Communists at Geneva. 

Eden, who had been taking active part in the Geneva talks, 
thought it would be possible to obtain these agreed minimum 
conditions from Chou En-lai and Molotov. Dulles thought it 
would not. He was convinced that Mendes-France was pre¬ 
pared to settle on far more disastrous terms. 

When he arrived in Paris two weeks later for his first meet¬ 
ing with Mendes-France, a remarkable incident took place, 
hitherto unreported. 

The two men and Eden gathered around a map after din¬ 
ner at the M Atignon. Dulles and Mendes-France were not 
talking the same language. Dulles was so persuaded that 


ench capitulation was imminent that he could not grasp 
the meaning of Mendes-France’s explanations. 

The French leader pointed to the partition line that he 
would demand at Geneva. It was the eighteenth parallel, 
actually further north than the seventeenth parallel regarded 
by Dulles as the best which could possibly be hoped for. The 
Communists had been demanding the thirteenth or four¬ 
teenth parallel further south. 

Dulles was incomprehending. He thought Mendes-France 
was looking at the map upside down. Dulles took the map 
and turned it around. 

‘"You mean in this direction!” Dulles said. 

Mendes-France then righted the map and explained the 
exact situation. Dulles’ demeanor was transformed. After an¬ 
other half hour of conversation, he told Mendes-France that 
the “abscess” of his suspicions had been pierced. Shortly after¬ 
wards, he said of Mendes-France to newspapermen waiting 
Outside: “The guy is terrific.” 

Mendes-France then urged Dulles to end his boycott of the 
Indochina conference and to accompany him to Geneva for 
the final stage of the negotiations. He said Dulles’ presence 
and support on the spot might be of crucial importance. 

Dulles met the request part way. The next day he ordered 
the highly regarded Bedell Smith to return to Geneva. He 
never went back himself. 

The powerful military arguments which helped to frus¬ 
trate Dulles’ desire for American inter venton in Indochina 
raised the issue of the effectiveness of the doctrine of massive 
retaliation. 

In short, Indochina had revealed th? shortcomings of a 
defense posture which relied overwhelmingly on nuclear 
weapons. Dulles was too intelligent to miss the point. It was 
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cause him to revise his concept of massive retaliation and 
to propose that the United States should put greater empha¬ 
sis upon a capacity for “selective" retaliation. This meant hav¬ 
ing limited-war means to fit retaliation to the crime. 

But it was not until some three years later, well into the 
second Eisenhower term, that Dulles began to take visible 
steps to refine his original concept of massive retaliation. 
When he did, it tended to bring him into sympathy with the 
minority view in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Maxwell D. Taylor, who succeeded General Ridg- 
way as Army Chief of Staff, testifies in The Uncertain Trum¬ 
pet that, during the 1957 budget discussions, “Dulles gave for 
the first time public evidence of loss of confidence in the 
policy of massive retaliation with which his name had been 
closely associated.' 

Thus Dulles wrote in the magazine Foreign Affairs in 
October 1957: 

“The United States has not been content to rely upon a 
peace which could be preserved only by a capacity to destroy 
vast segments of the human race. Such a concept Is accept¬ 
able only as a last alternative. In recent years there has been 
no other. But. . . science and weapon engineering now show 
that it is possible to alter the character of nuclear weap¬ 
ons. ... In the future it may thus be feasible to place less 
reliance upon deterrence of vast retaliatory power.” 

Dulles went further. He pressed this theme against oppo¬ 
sition in meetings with the Secretary of Defense and the 
Chiefs of Staff. General Taylor writes: 

“Most of the Defense officials tried to convince him [Dulles] 
that our limited war forces were generally sufficient and our 
military program ne ;ded no drastic revision. Many found the 
concept of area defense in the NATO territory obnoxious as 
it contravened the dogma that there can be no limited war in 



that region, i took advantage of the opportunity of Mr. Dul¬ 
les interest to emphasize again the need for expediting the 
program for small-yield atomic weapons capable of contrib¬ 
uting to the area defense which he hoped to realize.” 

Four years earlier General Ridgway had stood alone in op¬ 
posing what he deemed overreliance on massive retaliation. 
This time, while a major split continued within the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, General Taylor was supported by the Navy 
and the Marine Corps. His central contention was that in an 
era of mutual nuclear deterrence, with neither side prepared 
to risk nuclear annihilation, the United States was exposing 
the West to piecemeal aggression by overemphasis on weap¬ 
ons of mass destruction. 

There was animated discussion around the conference 
table ” General Taylor recalls, “but to my disappointment 
Secretary Dulles and his advisers did not provide the strong 
support for a new strategy which I had hoped.” 

Dulles was not, as Secretary of State, a principal partici¬ 
pant in shaping national defense policy. But in remaining 
silent at the meeting described by General Taylor, the evi¬ 
dence is that he neglected to give maximum support behind- 
the-scenes to the new policy of “flexible retaliation” he was 
advocating in public. 

Twice during his tenure Dulles faced the danger of war 
over Formosa, the island fortress of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek. The threats came in the fall 
and winter of i 954 ~ 55 » an d again in the late summer of 1958, 
when massive shellings were directed from the mainland 
against Quemoy and Matsu, two of the Chiang-heid offshore 
islands. 

In both crises, Dulles invoked two of the key policies of his 
Secretaryship; 


In 1954-55, he recommended to Eisenhower to categori¬ 
cally warn Peking in advance that the United States would 
use force to defend Formosa. He wanted to make sure that 
the Red Chinese would not be tempted to believe that they 
could attack Formosa without encountering the United States. 
In other words, he applied his basic maxim of preventing war 
by miscalculation. 

Secondly, he was determined not to yield at any point un¬ 
der fire or under duress. In short, brinksmanship in its most 
fundamental sense. 

Dulles knew that the President shared these general princi¬ 
ples, but not necessarily their application to Quemoy and 
Matsu. When he met Eisenhower at an emergency session of 
the National Security Council in Denver, Colorado, in Sep¬ 
tember 1954, the issue was not whether to defend Formosa, 
but how. 

The two men agreed that they would first seek to bring Red 
China’s claims to Formosa before the UN to seek a peaceful 
settlement. Chou En-lai was to reject the UN invitation. 

They also agreed that, in order to banish any lingering 
doubt in Peking as to the authority behind Eisenhower s de¬ 
termination to defend Formosa, Congress would be asked to 
approve a resolution authormng him to “employ the armed 
forces of the United States as he deems necessary” to protect 
Formosa. The resolution was later overwhelmingly passed by 
both houses. 

There was some controversy at the time over whether the 
resolution should have specifically embraced Quemoy and 
Matsu. Eisenhower had been persuaded by Dulles to have 
this matter left to his military discretion. Dulles did not wish 
to omit the two islands explicitly, on grounds that it would 
unnecessarily weaken Chiang Kai-shek by practically giving 
them away. He did not want to be bound to defend them if 
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it proved to be militarily imprudent. He wanted to be free to 
defend them whenever it was evident that the Communists 
were mounting attacks on Quemoy and Matsu as a stepping- 
stone for a direct assault on Formosa. In the face of Dulles' 
multiple countermoves and Chiang’s strengthened hand, the 
Communist attacks on the offshore islands tapered off. 

After a three-year interval, the Red Chinese resumed their 
Quemoy-Matsu bombardment in the summer of 1958, while 
the United States was immersed in the Lebanon intervention. 
Advice beat upon the White House, admonishing the Presi¬ 
dent and Dulles to pull back under fire, to let the Commu¬ 
nists take the two small “insignificant” islands. 

Heavy shelling from shore batteries began on the night of 
August 22-33. Despite pressure at home and on the part of 
many American allies for abandonment of the islands by 
Chiang, Dulles and Eisenhower stood implacably firm. They 
conceded that Quemoy and Matsu were neither important 
in themselves as offshore real estate nor even militarily valu¬ 
able for the defense of Formosa.. But they insisted that the 
United States was involved in defending a principle on which 
it could not cede: not to retreat under fire. 

It was apparent that Dulles alone could not carry Ameri¬ 
can opinion with him. In the face of mounting anxiety, fos¬ 
tered by partisan debate in the 1.958 Congressional elections, 
he urged Eisenhower to explain the government's policy to 
the nation and to the world. Hie core of the American posi¬ 
tion, as the President stated it, was this: 

“If the Chinese Communists have decided to risk a war, it 
is not because Quemoy is so valuable to them. ... If they 
have now decided to risk a war, it can only be because they, 
and their Soviet allies, have decided to find out whether 
threatening war is a policy from which they can make big 
gains. 
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‘If that Is their decision, then a Western Pacific Munich 
would not buy us peace or security. It would encourage the 
aggressors. It would dismay our friends and allies there. If 
history teaches anything, appeasement would make it more 
likely that we would have to fight a major war.” 

Dulles continued to stand his ground on this basic premise. 
He faced the danger of war rather than piecemeal concession, 
and avoided both. In the end, Red China pulled back. It had 
been still another Dulles duel at the brink. This time, the next 
to last. 

On October 14, two days after the Chinese Communists 
indicated that they would suspend shelling the islands, Dul¬ 
les was asked at his weekly news conference: “If there is a 
de facto truce in the Formosa area, do you expect there will 
be Chinese Communist probes in other parts of the Far East 
—in Indochina, Malaya, and elsewhere?” He was able to 
reply: 

“I think there is less likelihood of that because of the fact 
we did stand firm here and that this particular probe, at least 
for the moment, doesn’t seem to pay off for the probers.” 

A senior British diplomat privately expressed the following 
judgment: 

Personally, I always admired the way Dulles played the 
offshore islands in the teeth of tremendous criticism from Eu¬ 
rope, It showed his capacity to calculate the forces at work, 
He calculated them correctly. It showed his extraordinary 
toughness and calmness. He simply was hot flustered.” 

In retrospect, it appears incontrovertible that if Dulles per¬ 
mitted the Nationalist forces to be driven from the islands, 
American friends and foes in Asia would have drawn the same 
conclusion—that the United States had neither the will nor 
the means to resist. 

Dulles took one further step. Its purpose was to make 


abundantly clear to Red China that America’s determination 
to defend Formosa did not imply an intention or plan to em¬ 
ploy U.S. forces to shield or support an attempt at military 
re-conquest by Chiang. 

In an exchange of letters between the Chinese Nationalist 
Foreign Minister and himself, Dulles stipulated that force 
would not be used from Formosa except by mutual agree¬ 
ment. This eliminated the last lingering doubt that Chiang 
had been “unleashed” and that Formosa would be used as a 
staging ground for aggressive military action against the 
mainland. 

Again it was containment, not rollback. 




PART THREE 


The Tarnished Image 


Chapter VII 


ROLLBACK IN REVERSE 


Dulles Aversion to Summit Conference—Moscow*s 
Austrian Gambit—Dulles at Vienna—Refuses 
Abandon Rollback Hopes—Eisenhower Surprises 
Eden and Faure—Dulles Faces Molotov Again — 
Moscow Ships Arms to Middle East—Dulles Private 
Thoughts on Baghdad Pact-Meeting with Tito at 
Rrioni-Khrushchevs Offensive Gains Momentum 
—Dulles Lectures the Neutrals—Criticized for 
Futile Strategic Goods Embargo 


Rollback was dying. A new chapter in its entombment, the 
first summit meeting with Khrushchev at Geneva in 1955, was 
rapidly etching itself on the horizon. 

It had been in the air from the moment that Winston 
Churchill felt wanner breezes wafting from the East. It had 
an immense appeal to two hundred fifty million Western Eu¬ 
ropeans yearning for a summit encounter with the Kremlin 
that would magically exorcise the specter of another war. 

Dulles was, in fact, partly responsible for this deep Euro¬ 
pean craving for a summit conference which he did not want 
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and which he approached with acid skepticism when the de¬ 
mand became irresistible. 

His penchant for extravagant anti-Communist rhetoric had 
contr ibuted in large measure to a widespread European no¬ 
tion that the United States had become overly intransigent, 
self-righteous, and bent on prolonging the Cold War rather 
than on bringing it to an end. Millions of Europeans began 
to equate the United States and the Soviet Union as some¬ 
what indistinguishable behemoths locked in a titanic struggle, 
with Europe as an innocent bystander and potential victim. 
This spawned a theory that the sophisticated, civilized, dip¬ 
lomatically versed Europeans (who had just conducted two 
cataclysmic world wars of their own making) had the mission 
of reconciling the two incomprehendin g giants before they 
went amok. 

As was to be the case until the brilliantly successful final 
six months of his Secretaryship, Dulles’ appalling inability to 
master the problems of mass psychology had set up crippling 
countercurrents. 

He was later vividly to recognize this. Remarks which he 
made to foreign diplomats on subsequent occasions have a 
note of pathos: 

During the Suez crisis he told Belgium’s Paul-Henri Spaak: 

"You know, my policy is good. But perhaps I do not always 
have the manner.” 

Again, he somewhat later told Louis Joxe, then Secretary- 
General of tlie Quai d’Orsay, and Herve Alphand, France’s 
Ambassador to Washington, in almost identical words: 

“My policies are good. But I am not good at defending 


them.” 


Meanwhile, as Dulles balked at an early summit meeting, 
the shape of things to come was signaled by Mendes-France, 
in a pro-summit speech at the United Nations in late 1954, 
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only a few weeks after Dulles had surmounted the European 
Army crisis. Mendes-France told the United Nations that 
France was ready to meet the Russians at the highest level: 
“We shall not let the idea gain credence that the Western 
community rejects peace or brushes aside opportunities of 
effecting a rapprochement and conciliation.” He promised 
Dulles a few days later that France would ratify the German 
accords, prior to a summit encounter so as to assure that the 
West would be able to negotiate with Khrushchev from a 
position of reasonable strength. But, he insisted, French pub¬ 
lic opinion required new efforts to negotiate with the Russians 
as a counterbalance to the rearmament of the Bonn Republic. 
However, Dulles remained skeptical and indicated his dislike 
and distrust of the entire idea. 

He told Mendes-France that he did not believe in the possi¬ 
bility of sincere, constructive accords with Moscow as long as 
the Soviet government was motivated by the treacherous doc¬ 
trines of Leninism. He said it was preferable for the West to 
defer any attempt to get a far-reaching East-West settlement 
until the Russians, under the pressure of unremitting West¬ 
ern unity, substantially revised their policies. 

This, rather than an activated rollback policy, emerged as 
the core of Dulles’ diplomacy until his death. It was the basis 
of his common understanding with Adenauer in Germany. 
It was at the root of many of his differences with other men 
whose knowledge, mental equipment, and good faith were 
equal to his own. Many of his influential and articulate Amer¬ 
ican and European critics contended that the West would 
gain rather than lose by inducing an East-West detente at 
the earliest possible moment. They believed that a deliberate 
relaxation of tension would accelerate post-Stalinist reforms 
in Russia, and would thereby promote an East-West settle- 
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ment They regarded Dulles as the main obstacle to this 
process. 

Shortly after his talk with Mendes-Franee, Dulles again 
voiced dislike of the summit idea to Adenauer at a meeting 
in Bonn in the winter of 1955. He said he was very unhappy 
about it. He told Adenauer he simply did not trust the Soviets. 

However, the pressure for a summit meeting continued to 
mount steadily. It was spearheaded by Russia and by Britain, 
the United States’ principal ally. This time the pressure came 
from Eden, who had at last succeeded Churchill as Prime 
Minister. He based his 1955 election campaign on the prom¬ 
ise of an early summit meeting. Harold Macmillan, successor 
to the unfortunate Sir Anthony, was to repeat the perform¬ 
ance in leading the Conservative party to victory in the next 
British general elections four years later, in the fall of 1959. 

Eden derived extra leverage in his summit drive from the 
Eisenhower Administration’s desire to see him defeat Labor's 
Hugh Gaitskell and Aneurin Bevan. Bevan, then the Laborite 
shadow-cabinet Foreign Secretary, was ranged in the van¬ 
guard of the anti-American sentiment that was rising in Eu¬ 
rope. Ironically, however, Eisenhower and Dulles were to con¬ 
tribute actively to bringing Eden down only eighteen months 
after they had helped him to victory. 

Meanwhile, Moscow’s pressure for a summit took an ex¬ 
traordinarily dramatic form. 

As the British elections approached, Dulles conceded that 
the tide toward the summit was uncontrollable and sought 
to extract a price for American attendance. In a bargaining 
move, he indicated to the Russians that they would have to 
furnish some proof of their readiness to negotiate seriously. 
He suggested that Soviet agreement to an Austrian settlement 
was the kind of prepayment required. 
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The negotiations over an Austrian treaty had become one 
of the travesties of the postwar era. The Big Four’s foreign 
ministers, deputy foreign ministers, and specialized Austrian 
treaty delegates had convened hundreds of times in tortuous 
and ultimately ludicrous dealings over liquidating the oc¬ 
cupation of a feeble, politically impotent Austria. Yearly, the 
Soviets produced new road blocs to balk final agreement. 
Moscow would propel the problem into a new state of con¬ 
fusion by the diversionary tactic of proclaiming, for exam¬ 
ple, that the treaty would have to await an East-West agree¬ 
ment on Trieste. More serious, the Soviets insisted that an 
Austrian settlement would have to be deferred until the key 
European problem of Germany had been resolved. 

Moscow then abruptly reversed the field. Khrushchev 
summoned Austrian Chancellor Julius Baab to fly to Russia 
for bilateral Austrian-Soviet talks at the Kremlin. Rash, a 
Conservative party politician, left with impressive speed. The 
Western embassies in Austria were informed but scarcely 
consulted. To many observers, Raab’s hasty departure for 
Moscow foreshadowed the ominous possible future pattern of 
a bilateral Soviet-German settlement. 

Within four days, Raab telephoned the good news back to 
Vienna: "Austria will be free.” The next day, one of these au¬ 
thors witnessed his triumphant return from the Kremlin. He 
landed in a Soviet plane at Voeslau, a Soviet-run airport near 
Vienna, with a Russian agreement to sign the Austrian treaty 
on condition that the Vienna regime would pledge itself to 
international neutralism. 

Within seconds of stepping out of the aircraft, Raab made 
clear that he had accepted the deal, lock, stock, and barrel: 
“I thank God that we could reach this hour for Austria.” From 
the airport he drove to Vienna through streets lined with 
cheering, flower-throwing Austrian crowds. 
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Just as Dulles had abruptly discarded his monotonous in¬ 
cantation that there could be no alternative to the suprana¬ 
tional European Army, the Russians had suddenly dropped 
their long insistence on tying the Austrian problem to a Ger¬ 
man settlement They sever said another word about it dur¬ 
ing the high-velocity diplomacy of the ensuing weeks, which 
culminated in the formal signature of an Austrian treaty by 
Dulles, Molotov, Macmillan of Britain, and Pinay of France, 
exactly thirty-five days after Raab rushed to Moscow. 

A strong faction of American diplomats and military men 
made little attempt to conceal their concern and chagrin. The 
United States had battled for years for an Austrian settle¬ 
ment. But it had come in a form that was both unflattering 
and disturbing and which, from a strategic viewpoint, liqui¬ 
dated at one blow the Western alliance’s important North- 
South military communications line from Germany across 
Austria to Italy. 

The Soviet gambit was, in short, the opening move in a vast 
political offensive that was to drive Dulles onto the defensive, 
that was to make rollback a delusion, and that was to reduce 
to empty words for the next four years the Eisenhower Ad¬ 
ministration’s stentorian policy of seizing the initiative on the 
world stage. 

However, Dulles chose to regard Moscow’s Austrian move 
in another light. He took the position, both publicly and pri¬ 
vately, that it was a direct product of his policy of allying 
fifty million West Germans with the West and of proceeding 
with German rearmament in defiance of the Kremlin. In 
other words, that it was a consequence of his policy of de¬ 
veloping positions of strength from which to exert pressure on 
the Soviets. 

He thus regarded the Austrian settlement as a Western tri¬ 
umph in bringing about a partial withdrawal of Soviet mili- 



tary forces from Central Europe. He gave this as a further 
reason for his glad acceptance of a neutral Austria. 


From his early years as an international lawyer in the 
1920s, Dulles had a warm spot in his heart for the Austrians, 
an inclination which his brother Allen shared with him. He 
was happy to see Vienna and the Eastern Austrian country¬ 
side freed from the bane of Soviet troops. His affection did 
not, however, embrace Raab’s somewhat complacent attitude 
upon the conclusion of the Austrio-Soviet negotiations. But 
even the pointed pleasure of some Austrians over the immi¬ 
nent departure of American troops along with the Russians, 
British, and French, did not obscure the larger picture which 
Dulles felt he was able to discern. 

At Vienna, the Austrian treaty ceremonies culminated in 
one of the most remarkable public appearances of Dulles’ 
career. It took place on the high balcony of the baroque Bel¬ 
vedere palace after he had signed the Austrian Peace Treaty 
with Molotov and the British and French Foreign Ministers. 
Two hundred and forty years earlier, the Belvedere had been 
the summer residence of Prince Eugene of Savoy, who 
checked and reversed the westward onslaught of the Turkish 
hordes in the Danubian basin. Dulles saw himself engaged in 
a somewhat similar struggle vis-k-vis the Russians. 

While the ink dried on the treaty, Dulles, Molotov, and 
the others emerged on the Belvedere’s lofty central upper bal¬ 
cony. Below, a jubilant Austrian throng in the palace gardens 
cheered with a joy approaching delirium. A gradual change 
came over Dulles’ face. His expression altered from polite 
pleasure to immense happiness and delight. He and Molotov 
began to exchange handshakes, and soon embraces, in re¬ 
sponse to the crowd’s cries for a display of East-West har¬ 
mony—the same emotional plea that was propelling Dulles 
toward the summit. 
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The Ministers then withdrew into the palace hut were 
called back. Dulles raised both his hands and waved a hand¬ 
kerchief in one of them. Molotov, in turn, clasped his hands 
above his head in the fashion of a winning prize fighter. Mac¬ 
millan and Pinay were slightly less demonstrative. Then the 
Foreign Ministers left the balcony again. But the crowd 
called them back once more. This time one by one. First they 
called for Molotov. They chanted his name and cheered him. 
Then they called for Dulles and cheered him equally. Then 
the Briton and die Frenchman. Vienna’s doughty Foreign 
Minister Leopold Figl, with tears on his cheeks, hugged Dul¬ 
les with one arm. Seeing Molotov nearby, he reached out and 
hugged him simultaneously with the other arm. For Dulles, 
it was one of the most moving experiences of his public life. 

Less than two months later, Dulles was again to clash with 
Molotov at the Geneva summit in one of the most embittered 
conflicts of his career. But, that spring morning on the Bel¬ 
vedere balcony, he placed an arm around Molotov’s shoulder. 
He is known to have beseeched die Russian Foreign Minister 
to see deeply into the meaning of the joyful Austrian demon¬ 
stration. He urged him to understand that it was a remarkable 
display of the love of liberty in the minds and hearts of men 
everywhere. In this manner, he sought to tell Molotov that 
Russia could ultimately make itself loved and cheered only 
by granting freedom to the oppressed. 

That evening, Raab staged a huge reception for the four 
signatory powers at the vast Schoenbrunn Palace, a lovely 
relic of Austria’s former grandeur. However, the atmosphere 
was something less than the Western powers could have de¬ 
sired. The Russians were die favored guests. After Dulles, 
Macmillan, and Pinay had left, Raab sat with Soviet diplo¬ 
mats and officers until the early morning in a comer of one 
of the palace’s ornately encrusted salons. To observers who 
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witnessed this macabre scene it was apparent that Soviet di¬ 
plomacy was acquiring a momentum and a magnetism un¬ 
known in the days of Stalin. 

Meanwhile, Dulles conferred with Molotov in Vienna on 
the exact timing and location of the rapidly approaching sum¬ 
mit conference. Molotov, intent on demonstrating the virtues 
of acquiring neutrality in the Cold War, at first proposed 
Vienna. Dulles countered with Lausanne or some other Swiss 
city. His grim Indochina memories of the year before left him 
little taste for a return to Geneva. However, Geneva soon 
again became the compromise choice. 

After he left Vienna, Dulles’ skepticism on the summit pros¬ 
pects remained intact, notwithstanding the Austrian agree¬ 
ment and the Belvedere balcony. He told diplomats with 
whom he talked during those weeks that he had no expecta¬ 
tion of yet being able to reach “sincere” accords with the 
Russians on major issues. He said that he felt the summit 
could primarily provide the Kremlin with a magnificent op¬ 
portunity to cloak Communist objectives in a garment of re¬ 
spectability. He had come to concede that public opinion re¬ 
quired a top-level effort by the West to negotiate with the 
Soviets. However, he felt that the only salutary effect to be 
hoped for was that the public in Western Europe and the 
United States might see through the Soviet fa$ade and grasp 
the realities of the East-West conflict. 

Dulles’ fundamental aversion to a summit meeting during 
his third year as Secretary had another basic explanation. It 
was grounded on his realization that major accords could be 
reached with Moscow only if the West were prepared to ac¬ 
cept the status quo in Germany and Eastern Europe. This 
remains today the meaning of an accord with the Soviets on 
European issues. It was an unacceptable idea to Dulles. To 
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meant accepting the enslavement of Eastern 1 
and Eastern Germany and thus abdicating, in his eyes, the 
United States’ sacred duty as the champion of liberty. 

Thus, rollback remained in his mind; but increasingly as 
a long-range goal. It was becoming steadily more apparent 
that the moment would not come during his Secretaryship. 
But he was unwilling to write it off. In the words of a senior 
French diplomat who observed Dulles closely at the 1955 
summit: 

“I am inclined to think that he no longer really believed in 
rollback, but he had not yet quite drawn the conclusion that 
he would have to accept the status quo .” 

During this period, Dulles became involved in a revealing, 
hitherto unpublicized, exchange of letters on the rollback is¬ 
sue with Paul-Henri Spaak, then Foreign Minister of Belgium. 
Both in that post and later as NATO Secretary-General, 
Spaak made himself known beyond cavil as an uncompromis¬ 
ing enemy of the Communists. However, he differed on Dul¬ 
les’ rollback tactics. 

At a closed NATO conference, Dulles had emphatically 
spoken of his hopes of freedom for the enslaved peoples of 
Eastern Europe. After the meeting, Spaak wrote to Dulles, 
taking issue with his remarks. He said that to continue talk¬ 
ing of rollback meant keeping up vain hopes in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope. He said it implied assistance which the Western alliance 
could never realistically give. Moreover, Spaak contended 
that the diplomatic position of the Western powers, including 
the United States, was exceedingly weak in, the matter. They 
had all had extended diplomatic recognition to the Eastern 
European Communist regimes and were maintaining full- 
scale diplomatic missions in their capitals. 

Dulles, in his letter of reply, told Spaak unequivocally that 
the goal of freedom for Eastern Europe was an objective 




which the United States, out of sheer principle, could never 
abandon. According to Spaak: 

"We never spoke of this very much afterwards. Dulles 
wanted to maintain the principle. You must remember that 
he was that type of a man. I greatly admired him. He was 
one of those rare men in my experience who really had prin¬ 
ciples, and they were high principles.” 

Similar testimony comes from former Deputy Undersecre¬ 
tary of State Robert D. Murphy, a close Dulles associate 
throughout the Secretaryship: 

"Dulles undoubtedly revised his notion of how long roll¬ 
back would take-in other words, he saw it would take a very 
long time. He could not find a formula to promote it with 
greater speed. But he never deviated from the notion that 
Eastern Europe would some day emerge in freedom.” 

Dulles, meanwhile, had no part in formulating the East- 
West aerial inspection scheme which Eisenhower theatrically 
sprang on the fourth day of the conference. The plan called 
for Soviet and Western planes to roam the skies over each 
other’s territories as a safeguard against lethal surprise at¬ 
tacks. 

This imaginative idea did not, in fact, originate with the 
Eisenhower Administration. It went back to the Truman era. 
It first put in an appearance in the wake of the Baruch Plan 
to end the production of atomic bombs, when a UN commis¬ 
sion proposed that aerial surveys would be needed for con¬ 
trol inspection. Later, Acheson made reference to it in more 
general proposals for disclosure and verification. 

The notion of "open-skies” inspection as something which 
the President might introduce at Geneva came from a “study 
group” which Nelson Rockefeller had organized in his capac¬ 
ity as presidential adviser on psychological warfare. The 
group’s examination of all kinds of ideas which might be put 
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forward at the summit was undertaken with approval of the 
President, but without any enthusiasm on Dulles’ part. The 
open-skies concept was one of the specific suggestions made 
by the Rockefeller group, and it had a very evident appeal to 
Eisenhower. 

But no decision on whether to put it forward was reached 
in advance of the summit. Dulles remained cool to the idea 
to the end, but was overruled by the President. This fact was 
carefully suppressed at the time on grounds that it might hurt 
subsequent negotiations on the plan if Dulles’ opposition be¬ 
came known. 

Eisenhower himself made the final decision to introduce 
the open-skies plan only after he reached Geneva. It gathered 
support during the final pre-conference discussions among 
the American delegation. Radford, after earlier coolness, be¬ 
came its chief military backer. Undersecretary of Defense 
Robert Anderson, now Secretary of the Treasury, was another 
advocate. So was Harold Stassen, who was also present at 
Geneva. Even after tire last bull session before the fourth day 
of summit sessions, it was not formally decided that the Presi¬ 
dent would include “open skies” in his disarmament speech. 
Not until the President began speaking did his aides know 
that he was going to do so. The decision was Eisenhower’s 
alone. 

Premier Edgar Faure, a Fourth Republic politician who 
represented France at the summit, asserts that Eisenhower 
talked with him and Eden fifteen minutes before he deliv¬ 
ered the aerial inspection proposal without mentioning it to 
them. 

“The President invited us into a room near the conference 
hall and asked us to hear an outline of his paper. He de¬ 
scribed the speech to us without ever speaking of aerial in- 
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spection. It was an extraordinary thing for him to do, espe¬ 
cially after having invited us to hear his paper.” 

When Eisenhower disclosed his plan a few minutes later, 
he received what cynics called celestial assistance in the form 
of an enormous clap of thunder and lightning in the skies 
above Geneva, temporarily dimming the conference hall 
lights. The plan received a polite reception all the way 
around the table. The next morning, however, Dulles found 
himself again confronting Molotov in one of the most savage 
diplomatic encounters of his Secretaryship. 

The issue over which the two men grappled was one of the 
cardinal, critical issues of the East-West struggle. It centered 
around a determined effort by Molotov to kill, once and for 
all, Dulles’ drive for free German elections and the reunifica¬ 
tion of the entire German nation as an ally of the West. The 
stakes were very high, and remain so today. The Soviet goal 
at Geneva was to force the West to accept the existence of a 
second German state~-the quisling regime installed by the 
Soviets in East Germany. The longer-range Soviet objective 
was, and remains, to force West Germany to negotiate reuni¬ 
fication directly with the new East German state. As the East 
German regime is an instrument of the Kremlin, this would be 
equivalent to a bilateral negotiation between Germany and 
the Russians, virtually excluding the Western powers from a 
final German settlement. This somber possibility was out¬ 
lined by Dulles in his 1950 blueprint. 

The mechanism which Molotov employed to carry the 
Soviet objective a step forward at Geneva was an adroit ma¬ 
neuver to destroy the then existing link between East-West 
disarmament talks and the German question. Dulles and Ade¬ 
nauer were still bitterly striving to preserve the link, which 
has since been broken. This strategy placed them in the 
awkward position of insisting that there could be no progress 
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on disarmament or European security—the two issues in 
which the European public was most interested—unless the 
Soviets simultaneously agreed to the reunification of Ger¬ 
many on Dulles’ and Adenauer’s terms, a goal which left most 
Europeans cold. 

Adenauer, like Dulles, was capable of far greater tactical 
flexibility than he has generally been credited with* Two years 
later, at eighty-two, he fundamentally reversed his order of 
priorities and endorsed controlled general disarmament as 
the first order of East-West business, with or without progress 
on the German issue. He came to the view that no major polit¬ 
ical agreement on Germany would be possible without first 
sweetening the atmosphere by progress in disarmament. This 
conclusion was also equivalent to abandoning rollback as a 
short-term goal. 

But, at the 1955 summit, Dulles fought tooth and nail, with 
Adenauer’s fervent encouragement from a nearby Swiss 
mountaintop, to maintain the nexus between disarmament 
and the German problem. Dulles’ battle took the form of a 
bitter tug of war over the conference’s final communique. 

At the time, Dulles feared that Faure would prove the 
weakest partner on the Western side. Dulles knew that Faure 
was in fundamental disagreement with him on tactics to¬ 
wards Russia. The two-time French Premier (six weeks in 
1952, eleven months in 1955) belonged to the school of 
thought which believed that detente , not Cold War, would 
be in the West’s best interest. 

On the final morning at Geneva, Dulles walked into the 
small heads-of-government lounge at the Palais des Nations, 
looking for Faure. Faure’s account follows: 

“I was eating a sandwich, and Dulles sat down next to me. 
Personally, he was a very agreeable man. He spoke very good 
French, and it was very easy to make personal contact with 
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“While the ink dried on the treaty, Dulles, Molotov, and the others 
emerged from the Belvedere’s lofty central upper balcony. Below, a 
jubilant Austrian throng cheered with a joy approaching delirium.'' 


“Dulles’ erratic boycott of the 
Indochina conference at Gen¬ 
eva rated as the most bizarre 
performance of Iris Secretary¬ 
ship.” He left after the opening 
clays, never to return. 
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Dulles and Anthony Eden 
“made an attempt to over¬ 
corn pensate for their mutual 
dislike by being extremely 
nice to each other.” 

Keystone 


“Privately, Dulles told intimates in Washington that Khrushchev was 
emerging as a more dangerous threat than his mass-murdering pre¬ 
decessor, Stalin.” 

UPI 
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Leading “the United States into open opposition to Britain and France 
at the United Nations, Dulles began: “‘I doubt, that any delegate 
ever spoke from this forum with as heavy a heart.’ ” 
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“Macmillan knew what he 
wanted . . . would prompt 
Dulles to suggest it to him and 
then permit himself to be 
persuaded . . . Dulles knew 
what w r as being done to him, 
but liked it” 
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Dulles’ last arrival in Bonn. When Adenauer received this picture from 
Dulles in the hospital, he said “I knew that my friend Dulles was 
saying farewell to me forever.” 



“The Dulles who loved and 
leaned on his wife Janet 
throughout forty years . . . 
rarely was a man so en¬ 
amored ...” 
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him. He began to talk with me about the trouble with 
Molotov. 


“He urged me not to give ground to the Russians. He said 
that we should remain firm and that the Soviets would give 
in if we didn’t give in ourselves. He talked in a very comradely 
tone. There was no political blackmail about it on his side. It 
was the kind of talk that takes place between good friends. 
He was asking my viewpoint, and seeking to get his across. 

“But I found Dulles’ position at the summit to be too hard. 
He represented the firm line. I do not know to this day 
whether it was because he believed he would never have to 
give in, or whether it was calculated teamwork between him¬ 
self and Eisenhower, permitting the President to step in and 
make concessions if they became necessary. Because, on that 
same final morning, Eisenhower told me that we could not let 
the summit end in a deadlock. He said it would be too great 
a shock for the public.” 

Dulles finally managed to eke out a narrow paper victory 
over Molotov by obtaining a satisfactory terminal commu¬ 
nique. However, at the closing session a few hours later, Bul¬ 
ganin virtually tossed the communique into the basket by 
telling the West that it must reckon with “facts” rather than 
fancy in dealing with the German issue—in short, -that the 
United States would have to eat crow and recognize the exist¬ 
ence of the East German quislings. He said it was “useless” 
to talk about Germany otherwise. 

Khrushchev and Bulganin made further mockery of the 
communique by flying directly from Geneva to East Berlin to 
embrace publicly Walter Ulbricht, the hated East German 
Communist leader and die-hard Stalinist. Dulles was for the 
next four years, until within a few months of his death, to 
exhaust a large part of his thesaurus in venting scorn and 
contempt on the East German state. However, this did not 
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prevent Moscow from consolidating the Ulbricht regime, step 
by step, to a point at which, when Dulles died, it was enjoy¬ 
ing an increasing degree of de facto recognition from prac¬ 
tically every European ally of the United States, and from a 
large part of the uncommitted world. 

However, at this writing, a disturbing new development 
has made Dulles’ long invective against Russia’s East German 
puppet state appear more useful than it did at the time. Since 
his death, no American, British, or French leader has dis¬ 
played the immense amount of concentration and energy re¬ 
quired to maintain an unremitting rhetorical barrage against 
the East German regime. Adenauer himself is obliged to re- 
frain, lest his innumerable foes at home and abroad label 
him as a European Syngman Rhee. With the exception of 
Secretary Herters pungent but pro forma castigation of the 
East Berlin government at the 1959 Geneva Foreign Minis¬ 
ters’ meeting on Berlin, a tendency rapidly became discern¬ 
ible after Dulles’ death to become passively acquiescent to¬ 
ward the East German state. 

Dulles, despite his rhetoric, was unable to prevent the en¬ 
trenchment of the East German state. But his unceasing at¬ 
tacks on the German puppets constantly buttressed the Ade¬ 
nauer government’s resistance to negotiating reunification 
with East Berlin. It immensely strengthened Adenauer’s des¬ 
perate efforts to prevent a phalanx of uncommitted nations 
from establishing diplomatic ties with East Germany. It kept 
the postwar framework of Big Four responsibility for German 
unification at least theoretically alive. It prevented the East 
Germans from gradually acquiring, by Western default, the 
political status which they require to exert decisive Commu¬ 
nist influence on the future of Germany. 

Dulles’ rigid non-recognition of East Germany was fre¬ 
quently linked by European critics with the Eisenhower Ad- 
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ministration’s non-recognition of Communist China. The two 
policies were treated as unrealistic refusals to acknowledge 
the existence of established states. However, an interesting 
distinction has been drawn between them by Indonesia, an 
advocate of recognition for Peking. Zairin Zain, currently 
Djakarta’s Ambassador to West Germany, noted: 

“In our Indonesian view, Dulles was mistaken in not recog¬ 
nizing Communist China. The government in Peking controls 
the entiie Chinese mainland. But to recognize East Germany 
would be another matter. It would mean denying the real 
Germany, the united German nation of the modem era, to 
seventeen million people in the Eastern part of the country. 
The East German regime is not an independent government, 
it is a puppet. We did not argue with Dulles on this." 

Only a few weeks after the 1955 summit, a grim event be¬ 
gan to convert rollback into rollback in reverse. It occurred 
in the Middle East. Moscow was starting to ship military arms 
to Egypt, at first through the agency of its Czechoslovak 
satellite. Soon to follow were Stalin tanks, Ilyushin bombers 
and MIG jet fighters. These shipments meant a partial Soviet 
breakthrough on an ultra-sensitive front. 

Dulles’ effort to encircle the entire periphery of the huge 
Soviet empire had taken the form, in the Middle East, of 
championing the Baghdad Pact, without, however, joining 
it. Washington and London were, in this case, co-inspirers. 
In its original form it proved, less than three years afterwards, 
to be perhaps the most abortive alliance of the century. 

The Eisenhower Administration’s then still exuberant pub¬ 
licists presented the Baghdad Pact to the American public as 
a bold, imaginative action, braintrusted in Washington and 
executed by America’s allies. It was depicted as forging "a 
ring of steel” around the borders of the Communist world. It 
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looked differently when the alliance’s Baghdad headquarters 
was pillaged by wild Iraqi mobs thirty months later. 

Britain and the United States were in agreement on the 
need for an alliance to protect the northern Middle East 
However, Dulles supported the Baghdad arrangement—the 
“upper tier* alliance—only with reluctance, as the lesser evil 
in a bleak situation. 

From the start Dulles disliked associating the United 
States with Britain in the Middle East. He considered Brit¬ 
ain’s approach to the area to contain a very high quotient of 
colonialism. It fundamentally went against his grain. Thus 
the halfhearted basis on which he commingled the United 
States with Britain in the Baghdad alliance. In Eden’s bitter 
words, Dulles’ course was “devious.” 

Dulles’ old law partner, Arthur Dean, a director of the 
Council of Foreign Relations in New York and a constant 
Dulles confidant during the Secretaryship, was among those 
who strongly urged him against the Baghdad Pact Dulles was 
in the habit of putting important issues up to Dean. He 
would frequently phone him from Washington and ask him 
to mull over a problem for a week or two and then come down 
to Washington to discuss it. Or, while attending UN meetings 
in New York, Dulles would ask Dean to join him for half an 
hour, or have breakfast with him. Dean’s account of the Bagh¬ 
dad Fact discussions is as follows: 

"I used to beg him not to go into the Baghdad Pact. I would 
say to him, ‘Suppose for the sake of argument that the Rus¬ 
sians formed a pact with all of South America? Wouldn’t you 
go down to South America and deliver arms there yourself?’ 

“But Foster would grin and say, ‘You show me what else 
we should do.’ He would demonstrate the military position. 
He was influenced by the military problem and by the neces¬ 
sity of giving some kind of support to Turkey as the eastern- 
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most member of NATO. He would say that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were worried about the utter absence of any organ¬ 
ized defense in the northern Middle East, the lack of anything 
by way of a coordinated military structure to prevent the 
Russians from taking the entire area. Foster would also argue 
that we must also sometimes do what the British wanted, and 
could not only be always asking them to do what we wanted.” 

Dulles heard roughly the same arguments against the 
Baghdad alliance from France’s Foreign Minister Christian 
Pineau when they met in early 1956 at a Karachi meeting of 
SEATO-a more successful link in Madison Avenue’s “ring of 
steel.” 

Pineau, who was to be running the Quai d’Orsay when 
France and Britain attacked Suez eight months later, enjoyed 
a distinctly agreeable personal relationship with Dulles, in 
common with a long succession of other French premiers and 
Foreign Ministers. However, his first important encounter 
with Dulles at the Karachi meeting was marred by a sharp 
dispute. 

By Pineau’s account, he and Dulles argued the pros and 
cons of the Baghdad Pact, then only a few months old. De¬ 
spite Washingtons failure to join, Dulles strongly urged 
France to become a membev. Pineau flatly opposed the Pact 
or any similar type of formal anti-Soviet military alliance in 
the northern Middle East, mustering very similar arguments 
to Arthur Dean’s. 

“My opposition was based on the belief that the pact would 
not be very effective and that it was already causing Soviet 
countermoves [the arms shipments to Egypt]. I urged Dul¬ 
les to see that the force which one was deriving from the 
Baghdad arrangement would be less than the Russian coun¬ 
terforce which it would provoke. 

I think Dulles somewhat underestimated the potential 



Russian reaction to the Baghdad Pact. However, I could not 
convince him. He depicted it as a barrier to keep the Russians 
out of the Middle East. The conversation was not antagonis¬ 
tic, but it became a little angry . Dulles told me that French 
opposition to the pact would diminish its moral strength. " 

Dulles never, in fact., brought Washington into the Bagh¬ 
dad alliance. One of his additional reasons was domestic- 
the difficulty of joining an alliance with its headquarters in 
anti-Israeli Iraq. Instead, he associated the United States 
with the Pact’s main committees. Washington was thus nei¬ 
ther in nor out; it left no one satisfied. 

On another front, in one of the least noted moves of his 
Secretaryship, Dulles flew to Brioni Island in Jugoslavia for 
a meeting with Marshal Tito. 

Dulles had taken over the Truman Administration’s policy 
of co-operating with the independent Yugoslav Communist 
leader. In this instance, he pursued an important line of 
strategy with persistence and unusual discretion. It played 
an almost unnoticed but significant role m his rollback policy 
at its most meaningful. His tactics differed little from those 
of Truman and Acheson toward the first schism within the 
Communist world. 

An event had occurred six weeks before the Geneva sum¬ 
mit to raise a new cloud of doubt about Tito. Khrushchev, 
in one of his first trips abroad, paid a theatrical visit to Bel¬ 
grade. It initially had the earmarks of burying the Russian- 
Yugoslav hatchet. Washington watched with qualms and anx¬ 
iety. Strikingly, Dulles told his closest associates in Wash¬ 
ington that he was not inclined to lose faith in Tito. He said he 
believed in fundamental historic forces and in the compulsion 
of fierce patriots of the Yugoslav type to find their own 
destiny. 
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The Brioiii meeting between the Presbyterian Secretary 
and the non-conformist atheist Communist took place in a 
distinctly cordial atmosphere. It occurred shortly after the 
Geneva summit at a time when Tito was in the process of 
freeing himself from his dependence on American military 
aid. While not in an anti-American mood, he was not espec¬ 
ially pro-American at the moment. However, it was a practi¬ 
cal, friendly, and useful exchange. 

Dulles came away with a more intimate feel for the situa¬ 
tion, and a confirmation of his earlier views. The two men 
conducted a broad-brush tour d! horizon, touching on Ger¬ 
many, the Middle East, the Far East, and internal Russian 
developments. There were tire obvious differences of opinion. 
However, on his return to Washington, he privately voiced a 
confirmed confidence in Tito’s steadfastness as a person and 
in his basic policy of independence from Moscow. 

The upshot was a later invitation by the Eisenhower Ad 
ministration to Tito to pay a visit to Washington. The plan 
created an uproar on the part of Tito opponents in the United 
States. Dulles, embarrassed by it, voiced concern that it 
would spoil his relationship with the Yugoslav leader. He was 
relieved when Tito took the initiative and c died the trip off. 

In short, Dulles attached far greater importance to trie sup¬ 
port of Tito than was generally understood at the time. His 
approach substantially differed from Senator Knowland’s 
absolutist stand on Communist regimes. When a new Con¬ 
gressional attack on the Yugoslav aid program arose simul¬ 
taneously with opposition to aiding Nasser on the Aswan 
Dam, Dulles considered it imperative to salvage the Tito 
program. This played a contributory role in liis decision to 
jettison the Aswan project. 

In short, he saw Titoism as an important rollback conduit. 
He believed in the potential spread of Titoism elsewhere in 
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astern Europe and in its ability to weaken Moscow’s grip. 
Dulles, despite bis invective against "atheist communism," 
considered as a matter of policy that the United States could 
co-exist with a purely “national” Russian Communist re gim e. 
By this he meant the abandonment of Soviet rule outside 
Russian borders. In high-level State Department discussions 
on this issue, he was prepared to envisage a “national” Rus¬ 
sian Communist government flanked on its western frontiers 
by a series of friendly, even Communist, Eastern European 
states. 

He thus later sought to exploit Titoism further during 
Premier Gomulka’s short-lived resistance to Russian domi¬ 
nance over Poland. In the case of Poland, he unsuccessfully 
attempted to obtain Adenauer’s co-operation. 


Si- 


From Brioni, Dulles flew back to Geneva, where he was 
again grappling with Molotov at another Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting on Germany. It was the first major East-West en¬ 
counter after the summit. The international atmosphere had 
again deteriorated as a result of the Soviet arms shipments 
to Egypt, and Molotov’s total obduracy on the German issue. 

At Geneva, Dulles held a hitherto unreported private talk 
with the tubby West German Social Democratic leader Erich 
Ollenhauer, a bitter opponent of Dulles’ friend Adenauer. 
Ollenhauer and his vocal followers, who command about 
30 per cent of the vote in Germany, were bitterly fighting 
West German membership in the Atlantic alliance—on 
grounds that it was deepening the division of Germany and 
nullifying any chance of negotiating German reunification 
with Russia. They unceasingly insisted, and still do, that some 
form of German neutrality between East and West was the 
only solution. To Dulles and Adenauer, German neutrality 
was anathema. 
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Dalles, only nine months after he took office, had crassly 
intervened against Ollenhauer in the West German elections 
of 1953. On the eve of the voting, he thunderbolted from 
Washington that the defeat of Adenauer would be a “dis¬ 
aster." It was the grossest case of American interference in a 
foreign election since the Truman Administrations feverish 
intervention in Italy in 1947. However, Dulles’ action was 
quite different. The Truman Administration had backed 
Italy’s then hard-pressed democracy against a massive drive 
for power by the huge Italian Communist party. Dulles, by 
contrast, aggressively backed Adenauer against another dem¬ 
ocratic, anti-Communist leader whose ideas he found short¬ 
sighted. 

After Adenauer’s victory, the crescendo of Social Demo¬ 
cratic attacks continued to mount. U.S. High Commissioner 
Conant accurately advised Dulles that there seemed to be no 
basis on which the Social Democrats could be won to the 
Dulles-Adenau er policy, and that it was accordingly imprac¬ 
ticable to attempt to appease them. Conant later added that 
the Social Democrats appeared to have no better chance of 
winning the next round of West German quadrennial elec¬ 
tions in 1957. 

When Dulles subsequently conferred directly with the So¬ 
cial Democrats at Bonn, he gave them an impression that he 
not only disagreed with but fundamentally disregarded their 
views. He showed that he considered them illusionists. Ac¬ 
cording to Ollenhauer; 

“Dulles very forcefully laid before us his view that the only 
hope for concessions from the Soviets on Germany lay in cre¬ 
ating a concentrated position of strength in Western Europe. 
He did not accuse us of being soft on Communism, but he 
found our viewpoint unsatisfactory. At that time, he was still 
quite missionary. He would speak very forcibly. He tried to 
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i nfluence us. But he never expressed any personal bad feel¬ 
ings towards us. Instead, he showed a sort of resignation 
about not being able to convince us." 


However, according to Ollenhauer, Dulles took a somewhat 
different approach during their talk at Geneva three months 
after the summit. 

“On previous occasions, he had seemed to listen to our 
views without caring. But, in this instance, he could really be 
talked to. I raised the question of what could be done to es¬ 
tablish new contacts between the two parts of Germany and 
to prevent the division from worsening. We had made a pro¬ 
posal at that time for increasing contacts at the technical 
level. I asked Dulles for his opinion. He showed himself ex¬ 
tremely interested in the idea.” 

Wilhelm Grewe, later Bonn’s Ambassador to Washington, 
was present at the conversation as head of the official West 
German observers’ delegation at Geneva, and translated for 
Dulles and Ollenhauer. He remarked to Dulles that the Ade¬ 
nauer government did not endorse the Social Democrats’ 
scheme. Adenauer saw it as a serpentine proposal that would 
pave the way for bilateral political negotiations with the East 
German Communists. 

According to Ollenhauer, Dulles replied he was regretful, 
but that under the circumstances it was not possible to pursue 
the matter further. He noted that Ollenhauer was at odds 
with Adenauer and that the United States was obliged to 
respect the views of the governing authorities in Western 
Germany. 

Frojm the incident, Ollenhauer gained an impression that 
Dulles was interested in examining the Social Democrats’ 
proposal further. This interpretation is borne out by Dulles’ 
subsequent behind-the-scenes moves on the thorny problem 
of contacts between the two Germanies. He came to believe 
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that the West would have more to gain than to lose by taking 
the offensive in this field, stopping short of political negotia¬ 
tions between Bonn and East Berlin. He saw in it chances of 
weakening Russia's grip on East Germany, in effect, a sophis¬ 
ticated application of rollback strategy. Dulles was later to 
urge it on Adenauer but failed to win him to it The Chancel¬ 
lor believed it was too double-edged a weapon. He foresaw 
that it would open the way not only to Communist counter¬ 
infiltration but ultimately to recognition of the East German 
regime. These divergent views in each case represented legiti¬ 
mately arguable standpoints. 

On the same occasion at Geneva, Dulles used very modest 
language in discussing rollback in a background talk with 
American newspapermen. On the outskirts of the conference. 
Eastern European exiles had been distressed to learn that, 
three months after the summit, liberation of the satellites was 
not even on the Foreign Ministers' agenda. They were appeal¬ 
ing and petitioning that their cause should not be forgotten. 
American newsmen had asked Dulles to comment. 

He said he intended to raise the issue before the confer¬ 
ence was over and to tell Molotov that the United States 
government and the American people were deeply concerned 
for the satellite nations, and that "our concern will only disap¬ 
pear when they become independent." He said that Russian 
action on the satellites was the real measure of Soviet inten¬ 
tions, and added: 

"Something can and will be done in the long pull." 

He was asked, in turn, whether he considered the “Spirit 
of Geneva”—that is, the initial thaw in the Cold War after 
the 1955 summit—to be more useful to Moscow or to Washing¬ 
ton. Dulles had publicly accused the Soviets of shattering the 
“Geneva Spirit” by shipping arms to the Middle East. How¬ 
ever, his background comment disclosed an evolution in his 
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thinking since his distrustful earlier opposition to the summit. 

He said that the most obvious disadvantages were those 
suffered by the West. He noted that “the cement of Western 
unity disintegrates when there is less fear.” He said there had 
been, in fact, in the three months since the summit, some 
reduction of Western unity and of Western willingness to 
sacrifice. But he added: 

“No one would want to re-create that fear. And do not for¬ 
get this has also had some effect on the Soviet bloc and the 
Soviet Union. We cannot see it in progress all the time, but 
we can be sure there is more assertion of independent rights 
and processes. These are great but invisible gains.” 

He said he did not expect a resumption of the Cold War 
“in an acute form”: 

“Some aspects of our relations with the Soviet Union have 
changed. The era of name-calling and vituperation has 
passed. The exchange of views here with Molotov [which 
ended in a new total deadlock over Germany] took place with 
greater frankness than before, with less provocation and more 
courtesy.” 

Moreover, Dulles noted that East-West contacts had begun 
to increase since the summit. It was the early spawning of the 
subsequent large-scale reciprocal Russian-American cultural 
exchanges. Although Dulles gave a public impression of 
avoiding contacts with the Communists, the post-summit de¬ 
velopment actually carried forward his own 1950 precept that 
“to break Soviet Communism's monopoly of the physical 
means of access to men’s minds and hearts is to break the most 
potent-weapon of the despotism.” 

In his background briefing, as in his private talk with 
Ollenhauer, he seemed ready to proceed further on this line: 
“Let us just go on as we have been doing, on an ad hoc 


These, in short, were glimmerings of Dulles’ defter, 
broader-gauged operation at the end of the Secretaryship, 
when he had less than a year left. 

And would he favor further conferences with the Soviets 
on Germany after the bleak failure of the current one? 

“I don’t think their attitude is more stubborn or more hope¬ 
less than their earlier attitude on Austria and Yugoslavia,’ he 
replied. "I believe things will happen. They always happen.” 

Meanwhile, the vast Russian political offensive, first fore¬ 
shadowed by the Austrian peace treaty, was assuming still 
more dynamic proportions. 

The question was no longer whether the Eisenhower Ad¬ 
ministration would roll Communism back. Instead, it was 
whether Dulles could successfully fall back to the less 
glorious Truman-Acheson-Kennan policy of containment, 
which he had so scorned three years earlier as craven and 
immoral. 

In the Middle East, the West’s position was deteriorating 
and the worst was still to come. In Europe, Eden had invited 
Khrushchev and Bulganin to London for the first Soviet state 
visit to the West since the Russian Revolution, a major Com¬ 
munist diplomatic breakthrough. In India, huge crowds wel¬ 
comed the itinerant Soviet duumvirate. In Burma, the Rus¬ 
sian leaders posed for photographers at the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda, greatest shrine of the Buddhist religion. At Kabul, 
the King of Afghanistan assured the Soviets of his friendship. 

Dulles countered by lecturing the world’s uncommitted na¬ 
tions on the “immorality and shortsightedness” of neutrality. 
He contradicted a statement by the President that neutrality 
might in some instances warrant understanding. Dulles im¬ 
plied a lack of enthusiasm for further foreign aid to states 
unwilling to choose between good and evil. The intense back- 
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lash from Asia soon afterwards compelled Mm to modify his 
pronouncement. He allowed that "very few, if any’' of the 
neutrals were “immoral,’ 1 ' after all. 

In short, his dissertation on neutrality was out of step with 
the changing facts of international life. The balance of power 
was shifting in favor of the Soviet Onion. The United States 
had lost not only its short-lived monopoly of the hydrogen 
bomb but its monopoly position as the sole source of economic 
aid to the world’s backward nations. Here, too, Khrushchev 
had gone over to the offensive. 

From the backwater of Kabul came news of a long-term 
Soviet credit of $100 million to the Afghans. Droves of 
Communist engineers and technicians were soon arriving in 
a score of uncommitted nations. Large areas of the world 
opened up to Soviet economic missions. Rollback in reverse 
was t akfog place in the vital field of economic warfare. In¬ 
evitably, the acceptance of Soviet aid brought, in numerous 
cases, a degree of compliance with Soviet foreign policy. This 
occurred regardless of aid previously accepted by the recipi¬ 
ents from the United States. 

A cumulative shift of the balance of power against the 
United States became the dominant, tragic fact of the Dulles 
era. It was to assume alarming proportions when the Soviets 
trail-blazed the way to outer space. 

However, it is possible, on balance, that even more ground 
might have been lost if a less visceral anti-Comnmnist had 
been in charge of American policy abroad. Moreover, in the 
interests of clarity, it appears necessary to note that Moscow’s 
staggering advances during the Dulles era had their roots not 
in Dulles’ failures but in the fantastic misjudgments and 
errors of the Roosevelt Administration in dealing with the 
Soviet Union in World War II. Dulles, in short, had inherited 
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a joyless situation. Now, two years after Dulles took over die 
State Department, it was still more joyless. 

The end of the American foreign aid monopoly was marked 
by one of the most unproductive exercises of Dulles’ term in 
office. This w as his insistent effort to maintain an embargo on 
the sale of strategic goods to the Communist bloc. Despite 
the excellence of his aim, it was to make him a butt of criticism 
by a large part of the international business community. 

From London to Tokyo, well-mformed industrialists and 
traders were rapidly becoming aware that the Soviets were 
themselves producing more and more of the goods which Dul¬ 
les was forbidding the West to sell them. The Soviet Union 
was, in fact, starting to export surplus output of some of the 
very items which it was not being allovred to buy. 

Businessmen in Western Europe widely protested that the 
American embargo policy was not only a sorry joke but was 
impelling the Russians to speed production of the very goods 
which Dulles was trying to keep out of their hands. In this 
case, the anti-Dulles barrage came not from Europe’s left-of- 
center or neutralists but from the conservative business com¬ 
munity. It was one of the many factors which was contrib¬ 
uting to the progressive decline of Dulles' reputation. 

Nevertheless, Dulles’ basic viewpoint remained that trade 
with the Communist nations strengthened their potential. He 
went a step further in telling Adenauer’s noted Economics 
Minister Ludwig Erhard that the withholding of material 
sought by the Communists would hamper their economic 
counteroffensive in third markets. Until the last few months 
of Dulles’ life, Erhard and others saw little chance of fruit¬ 
fully discussing the other side of the coin with him: their con¬ 
cept that a large-scale Western trading offensive with the 
Russians might be employed as means of exerting influence 
on Communist development. 
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of his Secretaryship some 
of the precepts of Dulles’ 1950 blueprint were, ironically, in 
the process of coming true. He had written: 

“While the influence and security of the United States have 
been declining, those of Soviet Communism have been rising 
... we are being encircled ...” 

Khrushchev was converting Moscow from a pariah capital 
into a cosmopolis that was welcoming a growing parade of 
democratic statesmen and assorted potentates from through¬ 
out the Free World. Washington was no longer the only 
Mecca. Dulles was unable to stem the tide. 

Privately, Dulles told intimates in Washington that Khru¬ 
shchev was emerging as a more dangerous threat than his 
mass-murdering predecessor, Stalin. He saw Khrushchev as 
a volatile and unpredictable rival. He contrasted his orig¬ 
inality and daring to Stalin’s comparative predictability. Dul¬ 
les recalled that Stalin had proven prudent and careful on 
virtually every front except Korea. There he had been em¬ 
boldened to military foreign action by a mistake in judgment 
by Dean Acheson that exceeded, in its tragic consequences, 
the combined errors of John Foster Dulles. 




As he entered in the third year 
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THE TERRIBLE DRAMA 


The Wretched Dulles-Eden Relationship—Dulles 
and Macmillan—Eden and Acheson—Eden Attempts 
to Dissuade Eisenhower from Appointing Dulles— 
Suez Fiasco—Eden Reverses British Stand on 
.Aswan Dam—Dulles" Fatally Ineffective Course- 
Operated on for Cancer—Later Explains His Suez 
Motives to Pitieau—Pineau Rebukes Dulles for 
Criticizing Israelis—Russians Crush Hungarian 
Uprising—Dulles’ Reasons for Not Intervening 

A future historian writing a charitable account of the roles 
of Dulles and Eden in the Suez disaster will say that a com¬ 
plete misunderstanding prevailed between the two as to the 
nature and purpose of each other’s actions. 

More precise historians will emphasize that mutual dislike 
and distrust which prevailed between the American Secretary 
of State and the British Prime Minister played a key role in 
the fiasco. 

By the time the Suez crisis exploded in mid-1958, their an¬ 
tagonism had reached a point at which both men staged 
artificial displays of friendliness to conceal their reciprocal 
enmity. 

During their meetings in London and Washington it was, 
on the surface, virtually impossible to discern the underlying 
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hostility. There follows a qualified description of this phe¬ 
nomenon by William Clark, who attended a series of crucial 
conferences as Eden’s press attach^ at 10 Downing Street: 

“At the conference table, they made an attempt to over¬ 
compensate for their mutual dislike by being extremely nice 
to each other. At the start, they would greet each other very 
cordially. Later, when they came to points of disagreement, 
they always tried to hide the fact, simply because they nei¬ 
ther liked nor trusted each other. They would never say to 
each other, ‘Well, we disagree,’ the way friends do." 

But when they were not together, it was another story. 

By early 1956, six months before Nasser seized the Suez 
Canal, Eden is known to have been commonly using the epi¬ 
thet “that terrible man” in speaking of Dulles. This occurred 
on numerous instances. One of them was during a conversa¬ 
tion with a New York newspaper executive at Downing Street 
early in 1956. Or again, also at the start of 1956, when an aide 
brought a tearsheet of Dulles’ “brinksmanship” interview with 
Life, for Eden’s perusal, the Prime Minister snapped: 

“That terrible man, that terrible man.” 

Dulles, in turn, was known by his closest associates in 
Washington and New York to rarely be happy with Eden as 
an ally against the Kremlin. He became war/ of Eden adopt¬ 
ing mediatory tactics when tension mounted between tire 
United States and the Communists. He considered that For¬ 
eign Office vanity played a role in Eden’s diplomatic make-up, 
Further, he was not always impressed by Eden’s professional 
homework. Dulles expected others to be as diligently briefed 
as he was, and could be acrimonious when they were not. 

Some of Eden’s actions away from the conference table 
displeased Dulles equally. He charged Eden with having, at 
dinner parties in Washington and London, made caustic, 
critical remarks about figures in the American and French 
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governments which would have been better left unsaid. Dul¬ 
les had an innate horror of this kind of talk. He failed to 
relish what he regarded as flippant joking by Eden about 
serious matters. 

Except for a period of bitter difficulty with Selwyn Lloyd, 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary during and since Suez. Eden was 
the sole British statesman with whom Dulles was on bad 
terms But, in Eden’s case, the relationship was politically 
calamitous. 

There is no truth to the view that Dulles was anti-British. 
He made clear to his associates and to his ambassadors in 
Europe—some of whom are known to have sought direct 
clarification from him owing to doubts that arose on this score 
—that he considered the Anglo-American alliance as a key¬ 
stone of his foreign policy. 

There were, however, underlying differences between his 
fundamental approach to the Gold War and that which he 
felt he detected in London. He said he found the British too 
inclined to regard the Soviet government as another imperi¬ 
alistic Russian regime along traditional lines, with whom one 
could do business as one had done with the Czars. 

This attitude towurds the Kremlin, Dulles felt, colored 
British tactics toward Western Europe. He saw it as permit¬ 
ting London to maneuver against Franco-German federation 
rather than joining him in promoting it as a barrier against 
Soviet Communism. 

Besides these basic divergencies, there was also in Dulles’ 
make-up a degree of Presbyterian coolness to Anglicanism 
and the British aristocracy. 

However, he was on very friendly terms with numerous 
British statesmen and diplomats. He got along well with 
Churchill, still at the helm in London during the first two 
and a half years of Dulles’ tenure. Both men were realistic., 
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tough, prepared, and did their homework. Dulles admired 
the aging British leader. Churchill, in turn, appreciated 
Dulles’ strength. Until Churchill resigned, they differed seri¬ 
ously only when the great British leader, seventy-nine and 


eager to climax his career with the last historic diplomatic 


gambit, sought to invoke and preside at an early summit 
meeting with Malenkov. Here, Churchill found Dulles slow 
and unimaginative. 

In turn Dulles and Harold Macmillan had an excellent re¬ 
lationship from the outset. In contrast to Eden, who regarded 
Dulles as an upstart in diplomacy, Macmillan adopted a 
smooth, skillful approach to the Secretary. They first dealt 
with each other in 1955 when Macmillan left the post of 
Housing Minister to become Eden’s Foreign Secretary for 
nine months. 

His immediate technique with Dulles was to say: “I am 
just a child in these matters. I have been building houses. 
You must teach me about foreign affairs.” Macmillan knew 
what he wanted, then and later as Prime Minister. But he 
would prompt Dulles to suggest it to him and then permit 
himself to be persuaded that it was the proper course of ac¬ 
tion. British and American sides noted this tactic with ad¬ 
miration of its adroitness. Dulles, they sensed, knew what was 
being done to him, but liked it. He was far too acute not to 
be aware of it and to enjoy it. The whole thing was nicely 
done. Eden, out of sheer dislike, would never handle a prob¬ 
lem with Dulles in this way. 

The wretched Eden-Dulles conflict was in sharp contrast 
to the amiable relationship which had existed between Eden 
and Dean Acheson. In Eden’s eyes, Acheson was “scrupu¬ 
lously fair-minded" and "above all a loyal colleague,” the 
qualities he found absent in Dulles. Moreover, the Eden- 
Acheson personality quotient was important. The two men 


struck it off from the start. They were very similar persons in 
manner and even appearance. (Eden: “Acheson does not 
look like a typical citizen of the United States”) Eden and 
Acheson were quick, suave, and sophisticated. They were 
swift at the conference table. Dulles was ponderous and 
slow in speech as he elaborated his thinking with legalistic 
precision. Eden would get bored listening to him. 

But Eden’s enmity towards Dulles had a more powerful 
motivation than boredom. These authors are in a position to 
disclose that it impelled him to try to prevent Dulles’ ap¬ 
pointment as Secretary of State. 

This extraordinary attempt on Eden’s part was made when 
he visited Eisenhower at NATO Headquarters in France 
early in 1952, shortly before the General’s departure from 
Europe to run for the presidency. Eden, as Foreign Secretary 
during a large part of World War II, had seen a great deal of 
Eisenhower in London. Now once again Foreign Secretary, 
and heir apparent to Churchill, he breakfasted with him in 
Paris. He expressed the hope that Eisenhower, if elected, 
would not select Dulles as his Secretary of State “because I 
do not think I would be able to work with him.” On return¬ 
ing to London, Eden told friends that he thought his state¬ 
ment to Eisenhower might have struck home. 

At that time, Eden’s hostility to Dulles had its roots par- 
daily in charges of trickery that had been brought against 
Dulles a few months earlier by former Laborite Foreign Sec¬ 
retary Herbert Morrison in a dispute over the Japanese Peace 
Treaty. Dulles had formulated and fought through the treaty 
for the Truman Administration in his outstanding foreign 
policy contribution before becoming Secretary. 

British diplomats who negotiated the document with Dul¬ 
les in London considered it to be an example of extreme legal 
competence. They affirm that they found him eminently 
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reasonable in willingness to compromise on controversial 
points in the treaty text. This was to foreshadow the con¬ 
siderable esteem in which many senior Foreign Office figures 
were to hold him throughout the greater part of his Secretary¬ 
ship, despite the anti-Dulles mood which came to dominate 
the British population. 

However, a sharp Anglo-American disagreement occurred 
over the Japanese treaty a few weeks after Britain signed it 
in late 1951. Japanese Premier Shigeru Yoshida wrote Dulles 
that Japan would not sign a peace settlement with Commu¬ 
nist China and would instead enter a bilateral pact with 
Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa. This clashed with Britain’s then 
active policy of recognizing the Red Chinese. 

Morrison, who was Foreign Secretary when the treaty was 
signed, but who had in the meantime been succeeded by 
Eden, exploded in anger. He said that the Labor government 
had agreed to the treaty under the impression that there 
were no American strings attached to it. The incident caused 
intense acrimony in Britain. Morrison convinced Eden that 
the misunderstanding actually involved deceit on Dulles’ 
part. 

Eden repeatedly remarked afterwards: “Look what Dulles 
did to Morrison.” He thus from the outset constantly ac¬ 
cused Dulles of being somewhat dishonest. He would single 
out new incidents as alleged proof that his original assess¬ 
ment of Dulles was correct. 

Other remarks by Eden to his associates suggested that 
jealousy also played a considerable role in his attitude to¬ 
ward Dulles. On the strength of his long career at the Foreign 
Office, Eden saw himself as the leading figure of Western 
diplomacy. Until Dulles’ appointment, his primacy was un¬ 
challenged. Despite Dulles’ long and varied experience in 
foreign affairs, Eden saw him as a brash newcomer. More- 
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over, a newcomer equipped with far greater power and 
influence than his own. 

In the words of one of Eden’s closest advisers: 

“Eden had all these preconceptions of Dulles and never 
really tried to change them.” 

His distrust and bitterness toward Dulles assumed critical 
proportions in the Indochina crisis during Dulles’ second 
year in office. An incident occurred which Eden interpreted 
as a new piece of dishonesty on Dulles’ part. 

It arose out of the Dulles-Eden talks in London about 
SEATO, the Dulles-sponsored Southeast Asian counterpart 
to the Atlantic alliance. Dulles had produced the SEATO 
idea in the explosive atmosphere that preceded the Indo¬ 
china conference at Geneva. He hoped that rapid action on it 
would help to bolster the deteriorating Southeast Asian situa¬ 
tion and prevent a disaster at the Geneva negotiations. 

Eden, while favoring the proposal as a long-range plan of 
action, strongly opposed proceeding with it before the Ge¬ 
neva meeting. He wanted an Indochina settlement as rapidly 
as possible and thought that Chou En-lai would be suffi¬ 
ciently intransigent at Geneva without flaunting a SEATO 
pact before him. Eden, in effect, preferred to negotiate at 
Geneva from weakness rather than from strength. 

Meanwhile, Dulles acted as though Eden’s long-range 
agreement in principle on the SEATO plan meant a decision 
to go ahead with it immediately. On flying back to Washing¬ 
ton, he promptly issued invitations to several Southeast Asian 
nations to join the pact. Eden, infuriated, accused him of 
another piece of trickery. His cables to Washington on that 
occasion were bitter and sarcastic. The extraordinary text of 
one of them, addressed to British Ambassador Sir Roger 
Makins, has been disclosed by Eden in his Memoirs: 

“Americans may think the time past when they need con- 
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sider the feelings or difficulties of their allies. It is the con¬ 
viction that this tendency becomes more pronounced every 
week that is creating mounting difficulties for anyone in this 
country who wants to maintain close Anglo-American rela¬ 
tions. We, at least, have constantly to bear in mind all our 
Commonwealth partners, even if the United States does not 
like some of them [an allusion to India]; and I must ask 
you to keep close watch on this aspect of our affairs, and not 
hesitate to press it on the United States.” 

This was the manner in which Eden instructed his envoy 
in Washington to speak to Dulles. 

Still another bleak incident of this kind took place during 
the Indochina crisis. After one of Dulles' meetings with Eden, 
an American spokesman announced that Britain had agreed 
that the use of force by the West in the Indochina conflict 
could not be excluded. This was totally opposed to what 
Eden had told Dulles. Eden’s Foreign Office spokesman is¬ 
sued a tart denial. 

High-ranking Britons differ in their views of how this type 
of bitter misunderstanding arose between Dulles and Eden. 
One interpretation, by a British diplomat who took part in 
numerous Dulles-Eden conferences, is as follows: 

"Dulles had a very bad habit of trying, by the deliberate 
use of imprecise language, to pretend that he had arrived 
at agreements. He often seemed to want to get the feeling 
that people were in agreement with him and, by a planned 
indiscretion after a meeting, would in effect claim that agree¬ 
ments had been reached on his policies. Eden, by contrast, 
was very precise about this type of thing.” 

Eden puts it this way: 

"My difficulty in working with Mr. Dulles was to determine 
what he really meant and in consequence the significance to 
be attached to his words and actions. I know I was not alone 




in this, but the consequences were unfortunate for Britain, 
the weaker partner," 


However, another key British diplomat of the Dulles era, 
described him differently: 

"If you listened to all of what Dulles said, you would not 
be misled. He was very precise. Only diplomats who did not 
listen carefully could be under an erroneous impression of 
his meaning after talking with him.” 

The constantly simmering antagonism between Eden and 
Dulles was soon to become the fulcrum on which the Suez 
catastrophe was to take place. The two men had no confi¬ 
dence in each other. As a result they were never frank with 
one another from start to finish of the crisis. This was to make 
the disaster possible. 

The seeds of the fiasco were planted in early 1958 when 
Eden revised his basic approach toward Nasser from one of 
support to one of hostility. Previously, two conflicting atti¬ 
tudes toward the Egyptian dictator had prevailed in the 
British cabinet. One group, including Eden, had favored cul¬ 
tivating him. The other regarded him as bad news from the 
start and craved to eliminate him from the Middle Eastern 
scene. After Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd was stoned by 
Nasser agents in Bahrein, the entire cabinet finally swung to 
a policy of seeking Nasser’s removal. 

However, as late as December 1955, ten months before 
Britain’s attack on Suez, Eden had been urging Washington 
to subsidize Nasser’s huge Aswan Dam project. Britain was 
also going to contribute a sizable sum. But, by the spring of 
1956, Eden had changed his mind and was urging Washing¬ 
ton not to pay for it. 

A few weeks later, Dulles finally withdrew the United 
States’ Aswan offer in a calculated!)' offensive manner. By 
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this action Dulles touched off Nasser’s seizure of the Suez 
Canal and the violent events which followed. However, the 
move was in substance precisely what had been urged by 
Eden in his rapidly mounting anger over Nasser s threat to 
the British position in the Middle East. 

Moreover, Dulles had privately informed Eden and Lloyd 
that the American move was imminent. These authors have 
learned that advance notice was conveyed to London by 
Henry Cabot Lodge during a coffee table conversation at UN 
headquarters in New York with Anthony Nutting, the No. 2 
man in the Foreign Office and Britain’s UN delegate. Lodge 
told Nutting that Dulles had made up his mind to act. Among 
the reasons, he explained to Nutting, there was the prospect 
of a serious rebuff from Congress in a presidential election 
year if the Eisenhower Administration sought to -go ahead 
with the Aswan aid scheme. 

Nutting immediately informed the Foreign Office in Lon¬ 
don. The diplomatic record reveals that neither Eden nor 
Lloyd made any effort to dissuade Dulles from acting. 
(Eden in his Memoirs: “We had no prior opportunity for 
criticism or comment”) Neither the British Ambassador in 
Washington nor Nutting received instructions to attempt to 
dissuade Dulles. London failed even to ask its Washington 
Embassy to inquire at the State Department for further in¬ 
formation on the matter. Moreover, Eden immediately fol¬ 
lowed suit by announcing the withdrawal of Britain’s Aswan 
aid offer less than twenty-four hours after Dulles had acted. 
Eden’s move was scarcely calculated to soften the blow. 

This set of circumstances, coupled with the events that 
rapidly ensued, gave Dulles an impression that Eden was 
secretly almost pleased by Nasser’s retaliatory seizure of 
Suez. Dulles soon gained the belief that Eden actually wel¬ 
comed Nasser’s retaliation as furnishing an opportunity for 
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Britain to strike back by invading Egypt. According to high- 
ranking members of Sir Anthony's entourage at the time, Dul¬ 
les’ impression was not entirely unjustified. 


Meanwhile, Dulles had been obliged to give a high priority 
to domestic politics in withdrawing the Aswan offer. Congress 
had just dealt two sharp blows to the Eisenhower Adminis¬ 
tration. The first was a large slash in the current foreign aid 
bill. The second was an unwanted increase in the military 
appropriations allotment, by the identical amount which had 
been sliced from the foreign aid program. Congress was 
plainly not in a mood to make a $56,000,000 first-installment 
investment in Nasser’s dam. 

The Egyptian leader, then at his most ambitious, had been 
flaunting neutralism in its most offensive form. He had de¬ 
monstratively established diplomatic relations with Commu¬ 
nist China a few days before Congress was scheduled to 
act on Aswan. 

In addition, Nasser was for Dulles at that moment the 
standard-bearer of the “immoral” Khrushchev-promoted neu 
tralist tide spreading through the Afro-Arab-Asian world. 
Moreover, Nasser was steadily buying more weapons from 
Moscow. Aswan furnished Dulles a made-to-order occasion 
to demonstrate that the United States would bestow its aid 
on friends rather than on those who would not see the differ¬ 
ence between good and evil. For his excommunication of 
Nasser, he chose the day that the Egyptian leader, after a 
long delay, had instructed Cairo's Ambassador in Washington 
to call at the State Department and accept the terms of the 
Aswan aid offer. No sooner had the envoy left the Depart¬ 
ment than Dulles curtly announced that the American offer 
was withdrawn. 

France’s alarmed envoy to Washington, Couve de Mur- 
ville, a Middle Eastern expert and subsequently de Gaulle’s 


Foreign Minister, rushed to warn the State Department that 
Nasser would retaliate, probably by seizing the Canal. The 
French, with the British, were the principal interested parties 
in the Suez Canal Company. The French Ambassador is 
known to have been astounded by what appeared to him to 
be an incomprehending attitude at the Department. During 
the next twenty-four hours, other foreign envoys in Wash¬ 
ington gained a similar impression that Dulles had simply 
failed to foresee a seizure of the Canal. Dulles later blandly 
asserted that Nasser had planned to seize the Canal anyway. 

Nasser’s blow at one of the holiest remnants of European 
imperialism came exactly a week later. Suez instantly became 
the acid test of British and French power in the postwar 
world. 

The friction-ridden Dulles-Eden relationship suddenly 
took a new, even more exacerbating form. Eden had previ¬ 
ously been playing the would-be mentor and restrainer of 
the Dulles of rollback and massive retaliation. Suddenly, Dul¬ 
les was cast as mentor and restrainer of an Eden plotting a 
nineteendi-century-vintage military attack on Egypt. This 
reversal of roles further aggravated the relationship. 

Dulles embarked on what proved to be a fatally ineffec¬ 
tive course. He played Eden along from week to week, for 
more than a month. On three successive flights to London, he 
tried to gain time until Eden’s resolve to attack Egypt might 
weaken. He let Eden gain the impression that Washington 
would not oppose an Anglo-French invasion if all attempts 
at negotiation failed. When closeted with Eden, he gave the 
impression of being at one with him in his aversion to Nasser. 
In public, however, he infuriated Eden by pointedly disas¬ 
sociating the United States from British colonialism. 

One of his main time-gaining devices was a legalistically 
skillful proposal for a multi-national Suez Canal Users Asso- 
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ciation. However, Eden immediately seized on it as an instru¬ 
ment for bringing drastic pressure to bear on Nasser, includ¬ 
ing the threat of force. Dulles, seeking Eden’s adherence to 
the proposal, ambiguously tolerated this interpretation. This, 
in turn, encouraged Eden to believe the United States would, 
after all, acquiesce in draconic action against Nasser. How¬ 
ever, it rapidly emerged that Dulles was unwilling to put 
the kind of teeth into the plan which even the most moderate 
members of the Eden government demanded. In this in¬ 
stance, key British diplomats who were trying to restrain 
Eden considered that Dulles had cut the ground out from 
under them. In short, Dulles continued to talk indignantly 
of Nasser's seizure of the Canal. But, when the chips were 
down, he not only flatly opposed military action but refused 
to back Eden in massive economic pressure on Nasser. Even 
this was too close an association for Dulles with the remnants 
of British imperialism. 

Eden’s reaction was embittered. To him, Dulles' perform¬ 
ance at the elaborate negotiations in progress at London 
became another piece of “Dulles trickery.” 

Meanwhile, Eden cast aside the cloak of polished British 
diplomacy and substituted vitriolic oratory. With void inac¬ 
curacy, he began likening Nasser to Adolf Hitler. British 
propaganda simultaneously assumed the strident tone of Em¬ 
pire. It attempted to market the White-Man’s-Burden pre¬ 
cept that Egypt would be hopelessly incapable of operating 
the Canal without the British and the French. British am¬ 
bassadors in Europe spread the word that force might be 
necessary to restore decent respect for international law in 
Cairo. 

By this time, effective communication between Dulles and 
Eden, and between Washington and London, had begun to 
break down. The two great partners of the Anglo-American 
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ance were acting like hostile parties in a bitter law suit. 
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As a result, there was little diplomatic traffic between the 
two capitals during the crisis’ final crescendo just before the 
Anglo-French-Israeli attack. Further embittered by Dulles’ 
equivocation on the Canal Users plan, Eden decided that 
from there on, the less said to Dulles, the better. 

Then came the Eden ultimatum to Nasser, in the best 
“Chinese Gordon” tradition, and the incompetent British 
military operation that followed. At this point Eisenhower, 
rather than Dulles, made the climactic series of telephone 
calls to Eden that brought the attack to a halt. For five days, 
the British force lumbered slowly across the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean in the manner of a punitive expedition of tire Vic¬ 
torian era. 

On the fourth day, the eve of the Port Said landing, Dulles 
was rushed to Walter Reed Hospital for a two-and-one-half 
hour removal of a cancerous portion of the large intestine. 
It was the first indication of the illness that was to kill him. 
The immediate general assumption was that his career was 
at an end and that he would resign at a decent interval after 
leaving the hospital. But, despite his immense role in world 
affairs, the illness was overshadowed by the extraordinary 
trinity of events then simultaneously in progress: the invasion 
of Egypt, the American presidential elections, and the 
Soviet Army’s savage suppression of the Hungarian revolt. 

Eisenhower dealt with 10 Downing Street directly on the 
telephone. London rumors said that lie used vituperative 
language to Eden. More accurately, his language was that 
of extreme tension and irritation rather than outright rude¬ 
ness, as then believed. Eden’s press chief has been in a unique 
position to furnish testimony on this point. William Clark, not 
Eden, was actually on the receiving end of the final call in 
which the President demanded immediate cessation of the 
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attack. When Clark picked up the phone at Downing Street, 
Eisenhower was already on the line and began the conversa¬ 
tion in the belief he was talking to Eden. It was a measure 
of the confusion which prevailed at Downing Street that 
night. 

Eden, according to authoritative accounts, was the only 
member of the British cabinet who still wanted to continue 
the attack when the cabinet met later that day. He was voted 
down by 17 to 1. The opposition to him included Foreign 
Secretary Selwyn Lloyd. The seventeen men differed widely 
among themselves in their thinking and motives, but were 
agreed on one point: Britain could not go on. 

Dulles, up to the moment of Eisenhower’s final telephone 
calls, had led the United States into open opposition to Brit¬ 
ain and France at the United Nations, with the most dra¬ 
matic oration of his career. It began: 

“I doubt that any delegate ever spoke from this forum 
with as heavy a heart as I have brought here tonight. . . . 
The United States finds itself unable to agree with three na¬ 
tions [Britain, France and Israel] with whom it has ties, deep 
friendship, admiration and respect, and two of whom con¬ 
stitute our oldest, most trusted and reliable allies.” 

Simultaneously, Dulles had seen that the run on the pound 
sterling in world financial markets was proving a powerful 
lever on London, and visibly refrained from coming to the 
rescue. Precipitous international pressure on the pound was 
threatening the British economy with catastrophe. 

New pressure on sterling from American quarters weighed 
far more heavily in London than either the world’s moral 
opprobrium or Moscow’s sudden threat to devastate the 
British Isles with rockets. 

Dulles’ opposition to the Suez attack was ultimately to 
bulk large in the regeneration of his battered name. It proved 
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to many that when he condemned aggression, he did not 
mean solely Soviet aggression. It proved to skeptics that there 
was more to Dulles than sanctimonious anti-Communist rhet¬ 
oric. But its immediate effect was to unleash in Britain, 
France, and in many American quarters an anti-Dulles 
clamor that brought his reputation to its nadir. He was pil¬ 
loried as a maladroit failure who was not only unable to cope 
with Khrushchev but who was, to boot, wrecking the West¬ 
ern alliance. 

Two significant, hitherto undisclosed postscripts to the 
Dulles record on Suez have been made available to these 
authors. 

First, six weeks after Suez, Dulles flew to Paris for a NATO 
meeting, after an extraordinarily rapid recovery from his 
operation. He had a long and revealing talk with France’s 
Foreign Minister Pineau on Washington’s break with its old¬ 
est friends over Suez. A full record of this conversation, never 
previously reported, is contained in the secret archives of the 
Quai d’Orsay. 

Dulles began by explaining to Pineau that the United States 
had lost confidence in Nasser during the months before with¬ 
drawal of the Aswan aid offer, and that American opposition 
to the attack on Egypt was accordingly not based on a desire 
to keep Nasser in power. 

But, Dulles said, American acquiescence in the Anglo- 
French-Israeli invasion would have deprived Washington of 
its strongest arguments in restraining Chiang Kai-shek on 
Formosa and Svngman Rhee in Korea from aggressive mili¬ 
tary action against the Communists. 

Moreover, he said, it would have made it more difficult 
to deter the nationalist forces in West Germany. Lastly, he 
said, it would have encouraged minority groups in the United 
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States to urge military action to liberate the Eastern European 
satellites. These statements form part of the official French 
record of Dulles’ talk with Pineau. 

Dulles contended that failure by the United States to halt 
the Suez invasion would thus have led to proliferating mili¬ 
tary conflicts. The inevitable result, he said, would have been 
the holocaust of World War III. 

He then reverted to Nasser. He said it was clear that the 
United States did not accord preference to Nasser or the 
Arabs over Britain and France, its traditional and great allies. 

He noted that neither cultural nor racial ties bound the 
United States to the Arabs. But, he said, the use of force 
against Egypt could only result in rallying popular support 
behind Nasser. 

The United States would be glad to see Nasser replaced, 
Dulles said, but it would have to stem from "the necessary 
internal conditions.” By this, the French understood Dulles 
to mean an overthrow of Nasser by underground methods. 

Two months later, French Premier Guy Mollet flew to the 
United States with Pineau to complete the restoration of 
high-level Franco American relations following their break¬ 
down during Suez. 

A unique paradox of Dulles’ conflict with France during 
Suez was that Mollet and Pineau, the two key French figures 
at the moment, were Socialists. This presented the spectacle 
of Dulles, long regarded by Europe’s left of center as a belli¬ 
cose right-winger, restraining not only British Tories but 
French Socialists from military aggression. 

The Socialist-led regime in Paris, bent on eliminating Nas¬ 
ser as an arch abettor of the Algerian nationalists, closely 
shared Eden’s view of Dulles’ tactics prior to tire Anglo- 
French attack. Pineau summarizes them as follows: 

"He sought to prevent us from taking action. He ap- 
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proached it juridically. He hoped little by little, over three or 
four months, to discourage the. British and ourselves. 

“I felt all along that he was holding back, but when we 
pushed him to be precise, he was never quite clear. He 
should have taken the bull by the horns at the very beginning 
and told us incontrovertibly ‘no.’ 

“At London, he proposed solutions such as the Canal Users 
Association, which did not involve force but which we thought 
at first would enable us to bring pressure to bear on Nasser. 
But each time, as we got down to concrete talk of what 
Dulles’ solutions v/ould mean, he abandoned us as things pro¬ 
gressed. He actually achieved precisely the opposite of what 
he sought. That is, he virtually obliged us to resort to force.” 

When Mollet and Pineau arrived in Washington for the 
post-Suez Franco-American conciliation talks, the atmos¬ 
phere was cordial. According to Pineau, “DuEes was very 
polite, and said he was very pleased to be with us again.” 

However, Pineau found Dulles excessively irritable to¬ 
ward the Israelis, whom Washington was then intensely pres¬ 
suring to evacuate the Gaza Strip. 

Dulles told Pineau that the Israelis were not supple enough 
in their diplomacy, and that they reacted too brusquely to 
every development. 

“I told DuEes that he was not putting himself in the 
Israelis’ position. Perhaps the one main criticism to be made 
of Dulles is that he often did riot put himself in other people’s 
shoes. 

“I often told him that he could speak as he did on various 
issues because he was an American. I urged him to try to 
imagine how he would talk on the same problem if he were, 
say, a Frenchman ox some other nationality.” 

However, despite Dulles’ head-on clash with the Mollet- 
Pineau government during Suez, Pineau added: 
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“Despite everything, Dulles was usually generous in our 
gives-and-takes about bis viewpoints. He paid me a compli¬ 
ment one day. He said: ‘You have often criticized me, but I 
have a high esteem for you, because you have always talked 
openly to me.’ * 

This “open talk” included specific warning by Pineau to 
Dulles that his inconclusive delaying tactics would force 
France to resort to force against Nasser. 

"I obviously did not give Dulles the exact date of the at¬ 
tack, but there was no reason for the American government 
to feign surprise when it took place. Allen Dulles was also, 
of course, well informed as to what was happening. I tell you 
this because you are seriously interested in the truth.” 1 

The other previously unpublished postscript to Suez is of 
British vintage and is hur briefer. 

A few weeks after the attack, Selwyn Lloyd discussed the 
debacle privately with Sir Oliver Poole, then Chairman of the 
British Conservative party. He is known to have told Sir 
Oliver: 

“The two most unpopular Foreign Secretaries in the world 
today are Dulles and myself. I deserve it. Dulles does not. 

While the United States’ two main allies were flouting Dul¬ 
les on Suez, a dire event had exploded behind the Iron Cur¬ 
tain. Hungary had risen in revolt against the Communists. 

The Soviet Army, on orders from Khrushchev and Marshal 
Zhukov, Eisenhower’s wartime friend, suppressed the upris¬ 
ing by savage military action in the streets of Budapest. 

The simultaneous eruption of these staggering events in 
the Middle East and Central Europe-coming on the heels of 
the Soviet Army’s sinister pincer movement against Poland 
during the bloodless anti-Soviet upheaval in Warsaw two 
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weeks earlier-confronted the world with the most terrible 
drama of the postwar era. 

Dulles and Eisenhower were able to halt the Anglo-French 
military adventure at Suez. But they were unable to exert the 
slightest influence on the massive intervention of the Soviet 
Army in Hungary. 

At the time, the question arose whether Dulles could have 
brought greater international pressure to bear on the Soviets 
in Hungary if Eden and Mollet had not diverted the world's 
attention by invading Egypt. Many considered that their- act 
of naked military aggression had weakened the moral position 
of the free democracies in condemning the Soviet onslaught 
in Hungary. 

The answer, based on the best available information, is 
that it would not have made any difference in the practical 
outcome. 

It was a heart-rending case of precisely the type of cata¬ 
strophic popular anti-Communist uprising against which Dul¬ 
les had warned in his 1950 blueprint, but which, by many 
subsequent statements, he had given an impression that he 
was seeking to encourage. 

The extraordinary scope, duration, violence, and heroism 
of the Hungarian spectacle stirred and frustrated millions 
of Americans. One school of thought, including Dulles’ critics 
who had long castigated his intransigence with Moscow, sud¬ 
denly felt a compulsive wave of sympathy for the Hungarians 
and a gnawing feeling that it was immoral for the United 
States simply to stand by. 

Dulles, however, at a private State Department session at 
the height of the crisis, is learned by these authors to have 
listed the following reasons against American military in¬ 
tervention in Budapest: 

First, any attempt at limited intervention by the nearest 


available American troops in Southern Germany would result 
in their defeat and massacre by the massive Russian forces. 

Second, only a full-scale intervention would be feasible 
from a military viewpoint. It would risk a nuclear war with 
the Russians, and the American government was not pre¬ 
pared to take this risk on the Hungarian issue. 

Third, one of the many ghastly results of a full-scale inter¬ 
vention war would be the total annihilation, rather than the 
salvation, of Hungary, the country for whose sake the war 
would be undertaken. 

Dulles made clear that these considerations would equally 
have prevailed if the Suez crisis had not then been in progress 
and if the Soviet Union had been the only aggressor on the 
world stage. 
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Chapter IX 


THE DARKEST DAYS 


Dulles Alienates Influential Opinion—Mounting 
Soviet Power—Dulles Skirts Rollback in Talk 
with German Politician—American Policy Largely 
Immobilized—,Anti-Dulles Crescendo in Congress— 
Eisenhower's Unwavering Support—The Trend 
Reverses—Dulles’ Lebanon Success—Balks British 
Attack on European Common Market—Strengthens 
Southeast Asia—Belated Suez Dividend 

In the wake of Suez and Hungary, Dulles entered upon the 
bleakest period of his Secretaryship, a sustained low in his 
prestige. It was a woefully long interlude. At home and 
abroad, his bitter, vocal, and influential critics chanted for 
his resignation. Few voices were raised in his defense, other 
than Eisenhower’s. The President insisted to a skeptical 
world that Dulles was "the best Secretary of State that I have 
ever known,” 

Dulles’ Suez decision had alienated important elements of 
American opinion. He was accused of abandoning Britain 
and France, America’s two oldest allies; of making common 
cause against them with the Soviet Union at the UN; of thus 
wrecking the Atlantic alliance; of thwarting Israel and ap¬ 
peasing the Arabs; of having a bad Middle Eastern policy; of 
having no Middle Eastern policy. New York Republicans and 
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ADA Democrats reviled him alike. Intellectuals, bankers, 
amateur foreign policy sages, professional foreign policy 
sages, lecturers to women’s clubs held him up to scorn. The 
British, in particular, fueled the attacks upon him. 

And there was Hungary. He was accused of letting the 
Hungarians down; of having encouraged them to revolt and 
then done nothing He was now accused of practicing too 
little rollback, rather than too much. He was accused of po¬ 
litical fraud. His foreign policy was declared bankrupt. 

Still worse was to come: some eighteen months of Soviet 
advances and American setbacks, of rising Russian power, of 
diminished American influence, of heightened anti-Ameri¬ 
canism abroad. Throughout the world, forces were at play 
which gave Dulles and his policies the aspect of futility and 
failure. 

After a brief post-Suez pause, Soviet influence continued 
to spread through the Middle East. It was a new blow to 
rollback. Soviet influence infected Syria, then Iraq. The Rus¬ 
sians thus accomplished during the Dulles era what they had 
failed to achieve under Stalin and under the Czars, They 
flooded the Middle East with arms, advisers, and technicians. 
Soviet-built submarines cruised beneath the Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean. Soviet-built jets roamed in Middle Eastern skies. 

The Soviets flung the first Sputnik into space. They demon¬ 
strated a superiority in rocket propulsion, precision guidance 
and broad scientific momentum. First in outer space, first to 
put a dog in outer space and recover it safely, first to orbit 
the moon, first to strike the moon. On earth, Dulles appeared 
to be completely outmaneuvered. 

True, he was one of the least smug, the least flippant, the 
least indifferent, of Washington officials in his reaction to the 
Soviet breakthrough. He pointedly avoided following suit 
when Sherman Adams archly questioned the virtue of shoot- 
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ing basketballs' into space. But there seemed to be little left 
of Dulles’ prophecy of seven years before that "under the 
pressure of faith and hope and peaceful works, the rigid, top- 
heavy and overextended structure of Communist rule could 


readily come into a state of collapse.” 

Laconically, he told a news conference that he hoped that 
Soviet penetration of outer space would bestir the United 


States to the sacrifices he had been talking about. 


In Bonn six months after the Hungarian revolt, Dulles 
skirted around the rollback issue dining a detailed conversa¬ 
tion on the Cold War with Erich Mende, a prominent Ger¬ 
man parliamentarian. The international background at that 
moment was a new wave of intimidating Soviet notes to the 
nations of Western Europe warning that nuclear annihilation 
awaited them in the event of war. 

Dulles sat with the German politician in the garden of 
Adenauer's Palais Schaumburg after a NATO conference in 
die West German capital. Mende represented a mixed party 
of liberals and nationalists, bitterly opposed to the Dulles- 
Adenauer policy of allying West Germany inextricably with 
the West. They charged that it created an insuperable ob¬ 
stacle to negotiating German reunification with the Russians. 
Mende was one of the early articulate apostles of large-scale 
Central European disengagement, a notion later to be propa¬ 
gated by such diverse and influential advocates as Rapacki 
of Poland, Hugh Gaitskell, and George Kennan. It was a dif¬ 
ferent concept from the Eden-Adenauer-Dulles proposals for 
localized demilitarization in the event of Germany’s reunifi¬ 
cation as a free nation allied to the West. Disengagement 
meant the creation of a neutralized Germany in the heart of 
Europe. It was one of the most potent political and inteliec- 


tual doctrines to challenge Dulles and Adenauer in their 
struggle to keep the Bonn Republic tied to the West. 

Dulles began the conversation with Mende in a tone of 
cool politeness, gradually unbending as it progressed. He 
seemed to listen to Mende with scrupulous attention as the 
representative of an important nuance in German conduct. 
Mende’s account follows: 

“An extraordinary power exuded from him. He was some¬ 
what formal at the beginning. But he was like a worried 
father who had let himself be torn by his children. He had 
an unbelievable will. He seemed to live more from his spirit 
than from his physical strength. 

“He looked at you intensely through his glasses. He would 
look aside pensively for a moment and then return to the 
heart of the subject. There was a slight tendency to appear 
unfriendly, but it was the result of his concentration. He 
was colossally precise. He was an imposing man." 

Dulles immediately challenged the core of Mende’s argu¬ 
ment against West German membership in NATO. He at¬ 
tributed the sole responsibility for a continuing division of 
Germany to Soviet unwillingness to free the East Germans. 
He said that the Kremlin wanted Germany reunified only as 
a Communist state. From this postulate, he contended that 
Bonn’s NATO membership could not be held responsible for 
the failure to reunite Germany on a basis acceptable to the 
Germans. 

Mende, in reply, challenged 4he core of Dulles’ policy in 
Europe. He argued that, regardless of where the responsibil¬ 
ity for Germany’s division lay, it was impossible to permit 
the situation to degenerate into a stagnant, sterile deadlock 
that would leave the cancer of a divided Germany in the heart 
of Europe. He told Dulles that the idea of rolling the Russians 
back out of Europe by combined Western pressure was dead, 
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and that one must seek rollback by other methods, notably 
disengagement, in Central Europe. 

The Secretary listened closely as Mende called a spade a 
spade. The German politician conceded that West Germany’s 
alignment with NATO had at least had the virtue of making 
clear to the Soviets, in the first major postwar phase of the 
Cold War, that they would be prevented from advancing 
further into Western Europe. But, he argued, a new second 
phase had opened as a result of the United States’ loss of 
the hydrogen bomb monopoly, Moscow’s accelerating strides 
in ballistic missiles, and Khrushchev’s world-wide political 
and economic offensive. Mende contended that new East- 
West summit negotiations were becoming necessary. He 
inferred that Dulles was not being sufficiently flexible and 
was standing too firmly on a rigid dogma of rollback and 
pressure. 

Dulles questioned Mende’s view that the Russians were al¬ 
ready ahead of the United States in intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. He denied that the Kremlin enjoyed any real ad¬ 
vantage in this field. He conceded that the Russians had 
made fast progress with the aid of the German scientists they 
had seized at Peenemiinde when the Nazi Reich collapsed. 
But he said that the United States was also intensely active 
in this domain and that the Russians were not far enough 
ahead with the ICBM to make an important difference. (The 
conversation took place exactly half a year before the first 
Soviet Sputnik.) Dulles further contended that the Soviets 
possessed no general superiority over the United States and 
that, by and large, American organization and economic 
strength were substantially ahead. He admitted that the Rus¬ 
sians were making important strides by concentrating enor¬ 
mous effort in specific fields such as missiles. But he said that 
this was being accomplished at the expense of the Soviet 
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economic structure as a whole. He cited the United States’ 
prodigious performance in World War II as an illustration 
of what American methods achieve. 

He then asked Mende to spell out somewhat more exactly 
what, in his view, Central European disengagement would 
involve. Mende said that American troops should withdraw 
from the Iron Curtain to at least behind the Rhine, and that 
the Soviet Army should withdraw eastward to behind the 
Oder-Neisse line or possibly behind the Soviet-Polish border. 
He urged, however, that the American Army should on no 
account completely leave Europe, and that the freedom of 
tire Germans and of the other Western European democracies 
depended on continued American presence on the Continent. 

Dulles replied that a westward withdrawal from Germany 
would leave the American armed forces and. the rest of NATO 
with too small an area for mobile military operations in the 
event of war. He said it would mean too peripheral a location 
for American bases in Western Europe, while leaving the 
Russians a huge operational area in the East. 

He argued, moreover, that the resultant neutralization of 
German territory would not only fail to bring about the re¬ 
unification of Germany as a free nation, but could tempt the 
Russians to unilaterally re-enter Germany and impose Soviet 
rule on the entire country. He noted that the Soviets would 
have the great advantage of being able to strike swiftly and 
first. He stressed that it would be extremely difficult to per¬ 
suade American public opinion to come to the Germans’ 
rescue once American troops were withdrawn. He empha¬ 
sized that United States policy is at all times greatly de¬ 
pendent on American public opinion. He argued, moreover, 
that disengagement would heighten the danger of world war 
by raising the constant specter and fear of Russian i e-inter¬ 
vention. Mende replied that a re-entry into Germany by the 
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opposing Soviet and American armies would not necessarily 
mean war. However, Dulles did not appear persuaded on 
this point. 

The Secretary failed, throughout this wide-ranging con¬ 
versation, to make any reference to his earlier concept of roll¬ 
back by pressure or to reply to Mende's pointed criticism of 
it. Instead, he exclusively used the terminology of contain¬ 
ment. At the same time, he opposed the idea of making any 
concession to the Soviets. He said that it would induce them 
to new aggressions and new demands and would be construed 
as a sign of Western weakness in Soviet eyes. 

This was his main line of thought in stressing to Mende 
the need for a more strenuous military defense effort on tire 
part of West Germany and NATO as a whole. He said that 
the United States could not shoulder the entire burden and 
that Europe must do more. By implication, he criticized the 
slow pace of West German rearmament He said he appre¬ 
ciated the great economic contribution which West Germany 
had already made to Western strength by its phenomenal 
business recovery. He said that the United States’ large-scale 
postwar aid to West Germany was an American investment 
that had paid off and added, without further elaboration, 
that this was not the case everywhere. 

At the dose of the conversation, Mende challenged Dulles 
on another important point He voiced the opinion that Wash¬ 
ington was concentrated excessively on ideological polemics 
against the Soviet Union. Dulles replied that it was not the 
Americans but the Russians who had given the East-West 
struggle its ideological character. He insisted that (he Com¬ 
munists, not the free nations, were the aggressive force in 
the world. 

"Freedom," he said, “Is not aggressive " 

On Dulles’ last visit to Bonn two years later, the strong 
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pro-disengagement forces in West Germany believed that he 
had come to recognize the need for new tactics in face of the 
vast change wrought by Russia’s huge strides in the missile 
domain. They felt that he would be more prepared to discuss 
disengagement than during the garden talk with Mende in 
1957. Mende sought an appointment with him. However, 
Dulles was by then too ill and could confer only with 
Adenauer. 

Meanwhile, American leadership appeared to remain 
largely immobilized for a year and a half under the cumula¬ 
tive impact of the Soviet advance in die Middle East, the 
Hungarian disaster, and the Sputniks. 

In this atmosphere of multiplying reverses, Dulles became 
as open a target as Dean Acheson before him. As the Repub¬ 
licans had leapt at Acheson s throat when the Communists 
took China, so the Democrats flailed Dulles as the Free World 
lost ground on one new front after another. 

Influential Republican voices became audible in the cre¬ 
scendo of Democratic criticism. The American press began to 
speculate on how long Dulles could last. Republican discon¬ 
tent came searchingly into the open when Senators Ives and 
Javits of New York joined six leading Democrats in introduc¬ 
ing a Congressional resolution calling for a more effective 
Middle Eastern policy. When reporters bluntly asked whether 
the Democrats expected to force Dulles’ resignation, Senator 
J. William Fulbright of Arkansas, soon to become chairman 
of the powerful Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, re¬ 
jected the suggestion only on grounds that it might prove a 
litde “premature.” Democratic Senator Henry M. Jackson of 
Washington told the country that Dulles had “lost the con¬ 
fidence” of many in Congress and “of our Allies.” Senator 
Fulbright then re-entered the fray, concluded that Dulles’ 
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resignation would not be "premature,” and proclaimed that 
Dulles had “outlived his usefulness.” Drawing from this vor¬ 
tex of events and criticism. Dean Acheson and Paul H. Nitze, 
former head of the State Department’s Policy Planning Staff, 
later prepared for the Democratic Advisory Council an un¬ 
relieved indictment of Dulles which they cutely entitled 
“How to Lose Friends and Influence.” 

Ironically, in this party tract Acheson leveled the same 
bitter charge against Dulles and Eisenhower whichr Dulles 
had brought against Acheson and Truman in the Republican 
platform of 195a—the scalding accusation of dissipating the 
strength, influence, and prestige of the United States. The 
acidulous Dulles and Acheson charges were closely parallel 
in their stinging vocabulary. 

Under Dulles’ guidance, the Republicans had charged: 
“The past Administration has squandered the unprecedented 
power and prestige which were ours at the close of World 
War II ” 

Under Acheson’s guidance, the Democrats complained: 
“Must we sit in paralyzed horror lor two more years watching 
our strength, our influence, our position In the world, and 
our alliances dissolve?” 

However, neither Dulles nor Acheson were reliable judges 
of each other’s records. 

For months, Dulles seemed able to do little to retrieve his 
position. Yet, to his closest friends, he never revealed doubt 
as to the fundamental rightness of his policies. He remained 
outwardly tranquil both in private conversation and in his 
wide-ranging news conferences. He was increasingly alert to 
criticism of his public manner, but totally resistant to attacks 
on his basic beliefs. 

During this period Dulles had only one source of unwa¬ 
vering and unequivocal support: Eisenhower. He could not 
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have survived without it. The President used his White House 
press conferences periodically to demonstrate to the country 
and to foreign governments his abiding confidence in his Sec¬ 
retary of State. He continued to insist that “he had no reason 
whatsoever” to change his opinion of Dulles’ superior rank 
among American Secretaries of State. He retorted to Demo¬ 
cratic criticism by saying that Dulles had acquired “a wisdom 
and experience and knowledge of world affairs that I think 
is possessed by no other man in the world.” At every critical 
juncture Eisenhower placed the mantle of his own great 
prestige around Dulles. It was sufficient to sustain the Sec¬ 
retary in the blackest moments of his career. It was the re¬ 
ward of his extraordinarily intimate relationship with the 
President, of having kept his pipeline to the White House 
unclogged by misunderstanding for more than five years, of 
never having abused or exceeded his mandate. 

These authors can state with knowledge that at no time 
during Dulles’ darkest days did it ever enter the President’s 
mind to wish, to ask or to permit Dulles to resign. 


New opportunities for initiative and action finally came, 
and Dulles seized them. They were ultimately to add con¬ 
siderably to the credit balance on the Dulles record. 

Dulles in time arrested the rapid deterioration of the 
Western position in the Middle East by his brilliant execution 
of the Lebanese intervention in the summer of 1958, only ten 
months before his death. 

This dramatic action was pure Dulles. It was taken on his 
direct recommendation to the President. Dulles designed it 
to demonstrate that the United States had both the capacity 
and courage to take bold military action despite Soviet pos¬ 
session of intercontinental missiles. It was designed to dem¬ 
onstrate that Washington, despite the missile gap, would not 
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fail to come to the rescue of a non-Comimmist nation calling 
for help. 

After Suez had further enfeebled Britain’s influence in the 
Middle East, Dulles had undertaken a holding operation 
which, eighteen months later, was to provide the foundation 
for his decisive action in Lebanon. 

In January 1957, with heavy new Communist infiltration 
in progress in Syria, he proposed to the President that the 
United States should offer a loose cloak of military protection 
to any Middle Eastern country threatened by a natiort "under 
the domination of international Communism.” This came to 
be known as the Eisenhower Doctrine. Under it Congress 
empowered the President to send troops to the area if 
needed. The "doctrine” clearly furnished no guarantee 
against internal subversion. Dulles never advocated it as a 
magic formula or instant cure for the area’s turbulent instabil¬ 
ity. But it gave Eisenhower two tools he and Dulles needed: 
freedom of action, and advance Congressional approval to 
use U.S. forces. 

In common with Dulles’ other moves, the Eisenhower Doc¬ 
trine avoided binding the United States to Britain in the 
Middle East. It ostentatiously bypassed the Baghdad Pact. 
With extraordinary maladroitness, Dulles told Congress that 
American troops would not be standing "shoulder to shoul¬ 
der" with British and French soldiers in the Middle East. He 
intended to prove to the uncommitted world that there would 
be no colonial blemish to the Eisenhower Doctrine. His way 
of phrasing it could scarcely have been more unfortunate. 
British and French forces were in fact standing “shoulder to 
shoulder” with American troops in the vital NATO defense 
line in Europe, and Dulles himself wanted more of them. His 
remark caused bitter black headlines in England and France. 
And, ironically, he himself, under the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
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was to concert the landing of American Marines in Lebanon 
with the simultaneous dispatch of British paratroopers to 
Jordan at the height of the Iraqi crisis. 

Eighteen months after Suez, with insurrection in full bloom 
in Lebanon, the Middle East again exploded in the worst 
shambles since Suez. King Feisal II and Nuri as-Said, the 
Anglophile leaders of Iraq, were savagely murdered in a 
Communist-backed nationalist revolt. Jordan's pro-Western 
King Hussein was at the edge of the abyss. In Lebanon, the 
pro-American government of Camille Chamoun was fighting 
for its life against an insurrection promoted, among others, 
by a motley force of irregulars, Nasser, and the Communists. 
Chamoun called for American help. 

When his appeal reached the White House on the morning 
of July 14, Dulles is known to have instantly counseled Eisen¬ 
hower that the risks of not taking action were greater than 
those of doing so. 

Dulles later expounded it as follows: 

“Our decision to move troops into Lebanon. . . was made 
for one reason and one reason alone. We were convinced 
that if we did not, there would not be a single one of the 
[world’s] small relatively weak governments . . . which 
would feel safe from the potential threat of individual aggres¬ 
sion and assassination such as took place in Iraq. 

“We acted to give a feeling of stability to such governments, 
so that they would not . . . feel that to be a friend of the 
United States was a liability in terms of independence or of 
life itself.” 

The main danger of taking action Was clear. It risked Rus¬ 
sian counterintervention and war. 

Dulles, in another duel at the brink, held the danger of 
abandoning Lebanon to be graver than the risk of a Russian 
military move. He judged shrewdly. Khrushchev’s reply was 



not military. He* threatened, but took no action other than 
to demand a summit conference on the Middle East It failed 
to take place. 


Meanwhile, although he co-ordinated the Lebanon land¬ 
ing with the Macmillan government in London and British 
troops simultaneously moved into Jordan, a new wave of anti 
Dulles bitterness swept Britain. Despite the unmistakable 
differences between Eden’s invasion of Egypt and Dulles’ in¬ 
tervention in Beirut, be was pictured in Britain as pharisai¬ 
cally considering Eden’s use of force to be “immoral” bis own 
to be “moral.” His 1956 Suez policy was held to have paved 
the way for the disaster in Iraq, Britain's last Middle Eastern 
stronghold of consequence. And there was the bitter contrast 
between the brilliant military execution of the Lebanon land¬ 
ing and Eden’s fumbling folly at Port Said. 

Dulles was widely accused elsewhere in Europe of having 
launched a major, explosive military action without having 
consulted with any American ally other than Britain. How¬ 
ever, the unpublished diplomatic record reveals that, on 
Dulles’ orders, American officers, acting in concert with the 
British, informed a closed session of permanent NATO am¬ 
bassadors in Paris that the move might be forthcoming. Dul¬ 
les had it submitted to debate. Some of the fifteen delegates 
voiced support. Others, particularly the Scandinavians, voiced 
opposition or reservations. NATO Secretary-General Paul- 
Henri Spaak strongly supported the prospective action. He 
said it would be imperative for the United States to respond 
to an appeal for help. He recalled British and American inter¬ 
vention in the postwar suppression of the Communist insur¬ 
rection in Greece. He warned that these things could happen 
again elsewhere in non-Communist Europe. He counseled 
NATO against discouraging the United States from coming 
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to the rescue of friends. He intimated that it could set a 

dangerous precedent. 

Spaak had long been pressing Dulles to consult with 
Washington’s fourteen NATO allies before taking any deci¬ 
sive American move. Spaak s objective was to strengthen the 
fabric of the alliance, the mutual reliance and trust of its 
members. But consultation with fourteen allies confronted 
the United States with the danger of being hamstrung and 
delayed by dissenting NATO members in serious crises re¬ 
quiring swift action. It meant that Portugal or Iceland could 
theoretically obstruct American decisions. 

Nevertheless Dulles, only two months before Lebanon, had 
in a gracious manner made clear to Spaak that he was pre¬ 
pared to play ball with him. Spaak had raised the issue again 
in a private talk at a NATO meeting at Copenhagen. 

"Dulles told me that I was causing him a lot of trouble 
with this consultation question. He said it was really rather 
hard to put up with it. Then he smiled and said: ‘But keep it 
up, keep it up.’ I admired him tremendously for that remark.” 

Meanwhile, Khrushchev’s call for an immediate summit 
conclave on the Middle East was a tricky, truculent, missile- 
rattling, propaganda-laden bid aimed at furnishing the 
Soviets with an ideal forum for belaboring “Dulles’ aggres¬ 
sion” in Lebanon. 

Dulles fielded it with something of the new adroitness of 
public maneuver that was to mark the last months of his life. 
He did not counter with an inflexible “No.’ He was more sub¬ 
tle. He proposed that the Soviet Union send any representa¬ 
tive it wanted to the UN Security Council, so that the Middle 
East problem could be discussed at any level Moscow wished. 
If Moscow wanted to send Foreign Minister Gromyko, Sec¬ 
retary Dulles would attend. If Premier Khrushchev wished 
to come, President Eisenhower would attend. 






At first Khrushchev said he would attend himself, He next 
flew to Peking to confer with Mao Tse-tung. He finally de¬ 
cided not to attend at all. The Sc viet political offensive on 
the Lebanon issue petered out. 

Dulles' fortunes had recovered from their low ebb. Leba¬ 
non, however, was to be his last move in the Middle East. 

It was during the darkest days of the Secretaryship that 
Dulles worked most effectively behind the scenes with Ade¬ 
nauer and Monnet in pursuit of their cherished goal of a 
United States of Europe. 

He no longer resorted to open pressure and threats of ago¬ 
nizing reappraisal if Western Europe failed to unite. He aban¬ 
doned the high-pressure tactics that had helped to kill the 
supranational army scheme. 

However, he never reverted to the Truman-Acheson 
“hands-off" policy towards a United States of Europe. He 
persisted in regarding that policy as “acquiescence in a con¬ 
tinuing disunity” in Western Europe. But he transferred his 
lobbying from the public spotlight to diplomatic channels. 
Here his effectiveness greatly increased. 

He watched closely as Adenauer, Monnet and a phalanx 
of pro-European statesmen picked up the shards of the Euro¬ 
pean unity movement after the demise of a supranational 
army. He followed the little-reported six-nation meeting at 
Messina in 1955, where work began to establish a Continental 
Common Market. Other little-publicized meetings followed, 
in Holland, Belgium, Germany, and France, often in out-of- 
the-way cities. Dulles was kept informed. 

Britain swiftly sensed that the quiet new move toward a 
United States of Europe was more potent, better contrived, 
more realistic, and more feasible than the abortive suprana¬ 
tional army. British diplomacy maneuvered to divert, delay. 
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and sabotage die Common Market. Adenauer led the counter¬ 
attack. Dulles deftly came to his aid. He did so with singular 
effectiveness in late 1957, a few weeks after the first Soviet 
Sputnik. 

A multi-national tariffs conference (GATT) had convened 
at Geneva. The European Common Market was the key item 
on the agenda. The British seemed to be fashioning a lynch¬ 
ing party for the whole enterprise. The Common Market 
treaties were barely six months old. It was still a vulnerable 
undertaking. At this critical juncture, Dulles quietly in¬ 
structed the American delegation to prevent the Common 
Market from formdering on British opposition. The ponderous 
and technical GATT' deliberations habitually receive mini¬ 
mum press attention. As a consequence, few were aware of 
the American delegation’s activities, or the fact that its 
strategy at the Geneva session reflected a Dulles-Eisenhower 
decision of monumental importance. However, a German 
diplomat confirmed: 

‘When the Common Market came under violent attack at 
GATT, the United States could very well have argued that 
the Common Market meant discrimination against American 
exports.. That would have been the more normal course. But 
we were always able to feel Dulles’ support for European 
integration even when it was virtually invisible." 

A high American official who played a large part in carry¬ 
ing out the Dulles policy toward the Common Market sum¬ 
marized what occurred at Geneva as follows: 

“The British charged that the Common Market conflicted 
with existing international tariff agreements. They proposed 
an investigation. Britain was supported by Norway, Sweden, 
the Commonwealth. The Common Market Six took the posi¬ 
tion that their treaties were perfectly legal. The United 
States took a middle ground. We said it was too early to tell 
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where the Common Market would go over the course of its 
first fifteen to twenty years. We said there should be no im¬ 
mediate waiver—that is, no immediate release of the Common 
Market from existing obligations—but that there should also 
be no attempt to dictate policies to the Common Market. This 
was called the ‘truce’ on the legal issue. We said one should 
not argue on jurisdictional technicalities, that the Common 
Market has not yet taken the specific steps that we would 
need to know, that things were still too fluid. This was Dulles’ 
policy. He undoubtedly saved the Common Market.” 

In Washington a few months later, Dulles privately at¬ 
tempted to win West Germany’s influential Economics Min¬ 
ister Ludwig Erhard to support Adenauer on the Common 
Market. Erhard, a liberal economist and champion of free 
enterprise, preferred Britain’s plan for a looser, less regulated 
thirteen-nation free trade area. Erhard recalled the conver¬ 
sation as follows: 

“The concept of the Six was holy to Dulles. You could feel 
it. In other words, he felt that if he could not unite all of 
Europe, he would start where there was the least resistance, 
that is, with the Six." 

Erhard pointed out to Dulles that the Common Market 
could have a harmful effect on American trade. But he found 
Dulles thinking primarily in political terms. Dulles replied 
that the American economy was strong enough to withstand 
such a difficulty. 

Dulles persisted in trying to persuade Erhard that the po¬ 
litical goals were of such overriding importance that eco¬ 
nomic considerations, even if they were objectionable, must 
take second place. He said that he knew Erhard basically 
recognized this new line of European development to be cor¬ 
rect. He urged him to do nothing to disrupt it. 

Dulles never flagged in this course. His friend Monnet cites 
it as the first time that a great-power statesman deliberately 
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set out to forge a new power complex of equal population to 
his own nation, a potential rival to his own country in eco¬ 
nomic and political influence; 

"I believe people tend to minimize that Dulles and the 
President, in supporting the creation of a United States of 
Europe, did something unique in history. The traditional 
practice of great nations has been to divide and dominate,” 

Meanwhile, in the Far East, Dulles had not obtained a 
penny’s worth of Asian dividends from having proclaimed a 
policy of “liberation” in place of “containment” except inso¬ 
far as the search for liberation may have strengthened the 
will to contain. No rollback occurred. In Indochina, the 
Communists had rolled forward. 

But during Dulles’ black year of 1957, the effort and en¬ 
ergy, the drive and unrelenting advocacy which he had 
thrown into deteriorating situations against great odds, and 
with only passive Allied support, had imperceptibly begun 
to give heart to the leaders of newly independent Asian na¬ 
tions. It began to buttress both their political strength and 
military determination to resist Communist Chinese expan¬ 
sion. 

In pursuing these goals, Dulles had doggedly invoked 
another set of his convictions; 

First, that the free Asian nations could only be helped if 
they were willing to help themselves, and that a widening 
system of collective security was the only foundation on which 
their continued independence could be assured. 

Second, that the Western powers must free themselves 
from every stigma of colonial rule in order to win the trust 
of the Asian peoples. 

Dulles acted to implement these policies by a series of con¬ 
secutive acts: 

He initiated a security treaty between the United States 
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and the Republic of Korea; he strengthened the Chinese Na¬ 
tionalist Government with a mutual defense pact; and, after 
the Indochina settlement at Geneva, he forged the broader 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. He then capped the 
structure with a joint declaration at Manila. The Western 
powers and the Asian nations proclaimed a Pacific Charter 
that repudiated nineteenth-century Asian colonialism. 

It was fashionable at the time to dismiss SEATO as a new 
case of Dulles “pactomania”; as the creation of an appearance 
of security without the force to back it up against major as¬ 
sault. But Dulles insisted that this embryonic structure of mu¬ 
tual defense would gain strength as it matured, that together 
these fragile nations would acquire a solidarity they would 
not otherwise attain, that it was an essential shield behind 
which political and economic strength could develop. 

It was not to develop overnight. However, five years 
later, when he died, the larger fruit of this undeterred effort 
was becoming increasingly visible. The tide in non-Commu- 
nist Asia was beginning to turn against Communism. 

A gradual rehabilitation of Dulles’ reputation appeared to 
be under way about eighteen months after Suez. It was a 
halting process. Paradoxically, it was partly a belated result 
of his opposition to Britain’s Egyptian invasion. For the first 
time a broad spectrum of anti-Dulles opinion abroad had 
begun to see him in a new light. His action in disavowing 
and thwarting an American ally bent on aggression had made 
a deep impression on millions who had formerly seen him 
solely as a fanatical anti-Communist. Neither his manner nor 
his rhetoric was ever to ingratiate. But, in many parts of 
Europe and Asia, a new picture of him was be ginning to 
emerge. 
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PART FOUR 


The Brave Perfmmance 


Chapter X 


“FLEXIBILITY'’ 


Berlin Crisis—Dulles Pleases His Critics—Adenauer 
Alarmed—Spook’s Testimony—Meeting with von 
Merkatz at Mexico City—Hospitalized with 
Inflamed Intestine—Insists on Flying to Paris- 
Ready for Nuclear War-Explains Brinksmanship 
to German Emissary 


On the verge of the illness that killed him at seventy-one, 
Dulles abruptly acquired a reputation for "flexibility” in deal ¬ 
ing with Moscow. It resulted primarily from his handling of 
the dangerous Berlin crisis. Khrushchev precipitated the con¬ 
flict with an arrogant address at the Moscow Sports Palace 
demanding that Berlin be cleared of Western troops. For at 
least three tense months, the danger of war looked real. 

In his countermoves, Dulles took two steps which prompted 
his bitterest critics to compliment him for having at last 
become more elastic and skillful in dealing with the Soviet 
Union. Overnight, he almost became their darling. His long¬ 
time American and foreign censors credited him with seeing 
the light and accepting the need for a compromise settle- 
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inent with the Communists on Germany. Moreover, they be¬ 
lieved Dulles was finally prying himself loose from Adenauer. 
His critics hailed him for putting an end to what was widely 
described as Adenauers veto over American foreign policy. 

This view of Dulles’ actions in the closing months of his 
life is based principally on an interpretation of two public 
statements which he made at the height of the Berlin crisis. 
It conflicts sharply with his behind-the-scenes activity from 
the outbreak of the crisis until he entered Walter Reed Hos¬ 
pital. 

His first pronouncement to suggest new-found flexibility 
concerned the West’s threatened access routes to Berlin. Dul¬ 
les told a Washington news conference that the United States 
might permit the East German quislings to stamp the Ameri¬ 
can Army’s travel documents on the turnpike to Berlin. This 
not only impressed Dulles’ critics as a sign of elasticity. It 
initially shocked Adenauer and appalled Mayor Willy Brandt 
in West Berlin. In the excited atmosphere of the moment, 
Brandt accused Dulles of yielding to Soviet "salami tactics” 
—that is, to a slice-by-slice whittling away of the Western 
position at Berlin. Brandt said that he had never expected it 
would be necessary to voice such a warning to Dulles. 

However, the diplomatic proceedings of those crucial 
months, as described to these authors in Europe and in Wash¬ 
ington, reveals Dulles’ motive to have been distinctly at vari¬ 
ance with the interpretation placed upon it by the flexibility 
advocates and, at the outset, by Adenauer and Brandt. 

A central witness was Paul-Henri Spaak, the NATO Sec¬ 
retary-General, who enjoyed Dulles’ confidence when they 
conferred on fundamentals of Western strategy. 

Spaak and Dulles found themselves completely agreed that 
the West’s position would have to be crystal clear in the eyes 
of the world if the Soviets forced a military showdown at 


Berlin. In other words, they agreed that it would be impossi¬ 
ble to rally public opinion over the seemingly trivial issue of 
who was to stamp American documents on the Berlin auto¬ 
bahn. Dulles and Spaak considered it necessary to clear 1 
away every possible source of confusion, doubt, and uncer¬ 
tainty in the eyes of Western nations over what they would be 
fighting for. 

The real question, the only one which could possibly justify 
Western military action and a world war in public eyes, 
would be physical interference by the Communists with 
Western troops moving in and out of Berlin. The importance 
of who was stamping the highway documents would only be 
clear to the politically sophisticated. It would not carry 
weight with the public either in the United States or Western 
Europe. Everything that might obscure the public’s grasp of 
the situation had to be eliminated. Spaak commented as fol¬ 
lows on this meeting with Dulles: 

“I did not find that to be ‘flexibility’ on his part, but in¬ 
telligence. The truth is that his conduct throughout the Ber¬ 
lin crisis was opposite of elastic when it ca m e to the core of 
the matter." 

Other high-ranking European diplomats who dealt with 
Dulles privately during this period make the same assertion. 
In one instance, a senior European statesman, whose identity 
cannot be disclosed at this writing, urged Dulles to soft- 
pedal his insistence that the West’s position in Berlin was 
based on the right of military conquest in World War II. He 
told Dulles that this argument had too harsh a ring. He feared 
that, if the Berlin crisis came before the UN, it would alien¬ 
ate many nations, particularly among the uncommitted na¬ 
tions. Moreover, he contended that it was losing force, psy¬ 
chologically and politically, with every passing year. 

Dulles flatly rejected this warning. He insisted that the 
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of conquest as the juridical 
basis of its position in Berlin. He said that the slightest con¬ 
cession to the Soviets on this point would be die opening 
wedge for a series of further retreats that would lead to the 
loss of West Berlin. 

The second source of the belief in a more flexible Dulles 
was his remark at another Washington news conference that 
there were other ways of reunifying Germany besides free 
elections. 

This had the look of a bombshell. It suggested that Dulles 
was beginning to consider Moscow’s proposal for a neutral¬ 
ized confederation of the two Germanys. Like the Berlin 
autobahn documents issue, it suggested a growing diver¬ 
gence between Dulles and Adenauer. The aging Chancellor 
was known to view Moscow’s confederation scheme as the 
certain road to the Sovietization of all Germany. 

Adenauers envoy to Washington, Wilhelm Grewe, ur¬ 
gently sought an explanation from Dulles, and received one 
that differed drastically from the “flexibility” theory. Dulles 
assured Grewe in categorical terms that his press conference 
remark had not been intended to suggest the slightest devia¬ 
tion from the United States’ unwavering demand for the re¬ 
unification of Germany by free elections. Dulles, who knew 
that his every word and nuance would be instantly cabled 
to his anxious friend Adenauer in Bonn, told Grewe that he 
had merely given a technically precise reply to a question at 
the press conference. He clarified this further by noting that 
there were, in fact, other possibilities of reunifying Germany 
as a free nation besides a democratic electoral process. He 
remarked that if the East German anti-Cornmunist uprising 
of 1953 succeeded, it would have been an alternative 
way of reunifying the country in freedom. He similarly cited 
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the American Revolutionary War: "The American colonies 
achieved unification without first bolding free ©lections.'' 

In other words, Dulles was not, in his behind the-scenes 
moves, confirming the impression of flexibility, of less diplo¬ 
matic rigidity, which he was, at a very late date, conveying in 
public for the first time in his career. 

At the same time, however, he acted with extreme circum¬ 
spection in planning bedrock American strategy in the Berlin 
crisis. He declined for some time to commit himself, even to 
Adenauer, except on broad, fundamental principles. 

Exactly three weeks after Khrushchevs bellicose Sports 
Palace speech, Dulles flew to Mexico for the inauguration 
of President Lopez Mateos. In the interval, the Berlin crisis 
had worsened. Khrushchev had given the West six months to 
capitulate. Fravda threateningly proclaimed that Moscow 
would carry out its Berlin plans with or without Western ap¬ 
proval. 

At the height of the tension, Dulles met one of Adenauer's 
cabinet ministers, Hans-Joachim von Merkatz, in the Mexican 
capital. Von Merkatz, a cultivated Prussian, was seated next 
to Dulles at the inauguration ceremony. He was the first mem¬ 
ber of the Adenauer cabinet with whom Dulles had talked 
since the Berlin flare-up. Two seats away sat Moscow's envoy. 

Von Merkatz, speaking in German with Bonn’s Ambassador 
to Mexico as translator, immediately came to the point: Ade¬ 
nauer’s fear of permitting the East German Communists to 
stamp Allied documents on the Berlin routes. Von Merkatz 
argued that the West could not evade the basic Soviet threat 
by the expedient of treating the East Germans as Soviet 
agents. He bluntly criticized the idea as a diplomatic manip¬ 
ulation which failed to meet the reality of the situation 
head on. 
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Dulles listened lor some time without answering. It was not 
a displeased silence, according to von Merkatz, but rather the 
silence of a man who wanted to think through the conse¬ 
quences of a problem to the end. Von Merkatz had a feeling 
that Dulles had yet not formed his final view. 

In short, Dulles carefully reserved his position. The Secre¬ 
tary knew that here, too, his every word would be promptly 
reported to Adenauer. Von Merkatz confirmed that Dulles 
“seemed to be speaking in such a way that I would not be 
able to send Bonn a definitive telegram on the specific tacti¬ 
cal problem * 

However, on the broader outlines of the Berlin crisis, Dul¬ 
les left no room for Adenauer to doubt. He had conferred 
with Eisenhower at Gettysburg on the way to Mexico City, 
and called von Merkatz’s attention to a strongly worded state¬ 
ment which the President had issued on Berlin immediately 
after their talk. He emphasized the firmness of Eisenhower's 
declaration. 

Dulles elaborated on it with a further categorical assurance 
of his own that the United States was unequivocally deter¬ 
mined not to permit the Soviets, under any circumstances, 
to endanger the freedom of tire 2.2 million people of West 
Berlin. 

“Dulles declared very firmly that we could be sure of this. 
I have a particular recollection of the way in which he said 
those words, you can be sure.’ There could be no question 
after my conversation with him of any flexibility on his part 
on the fundamentals of the Berlin issue.” 

After his talk with Dulles, von Merkatz dispatched the fol¬ 
lowing telegram to the Foreign Ministry in Bonn: 

"... I emphasized to Dulles the German view that the 
Soviet proposal [for a free city of West Berlin] is unaccept¬ 
able and that any questioning of Berlin’s status could create 


a dangerous precedent. Dulles visited Eisenhower on his trip 
to Mexico and discussed the Berlin question with him, giving 
rise to the declaration reported by the Associated Press Dul¬ 
les pointed to the sharpness of this declaration. 

"He mentioned the possibility of making use of the Soviet 
move for a counter-proposal to reopen negotiations on the 
German problem. However, he did not conceal his scepticism 
as to the possible results to be obtained in this respect. 

“He underlined the necessity of the most careful prepara¬ 
tion and consultation and emphatically stressed the reliabil¬ 
ity of the American security guarantee for Berlin. Dulles did 
not consider the situation to be sufficiently clarified for pre¬ 
cise positions to be taken yet. He mentioned the coming meet¬ 
ing of NATO foreign ministers [scheduled to take place in 
Paris two weeks later], where the question could be discussed 
further. 

"Our overall impression was that despite Dulles’ entirely 
incisive fundamental political attitude, he had not yet formu¬ 
lated exact ideas as to how to counter the Russian proposal * 

Von Merkatz’s further recollection of Dulles’ manner on 
this occasion is as follows: 

"Dulles was not an easy man to talk with. But he was a 
statesman to whom one accorded a special esteem, perhaps 
more than personal sympathy, because of the confidence 
which he created. He was a firm pillar in an unsettled time. 

“He. made no effort to please when he talked to another 
diplomat. There was almost something unlovable about him. 
But it was not arrogance. He simply seemed to place no im¬ 
portance on how he affected you personally. He concentrated 
on the subject at hand and took an extraordinarily direct ap¬ 
proach to it. The result was to endow his conversation with 
an aristocratic and even noble character. I had an impres¬ 
sion, however, that he was not basically very willing to put 
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himself in the position of other people and to see things as 
others saw them. 

“But the overriding thing was that he personified the fight 
to preserve freedom. His conduct in this respect went far be¬ 
yond that which one can normally expect of the foreign min¬ 
ister of any nation." 

A week after Mexico, an inflammation of the intestine sud¬ 
denly hospitalized Dulles again at Walter Reed. He appeared 
unable to fly to Paris for the annual mid-December NATO 
meeting, which was to be dominated by the Berlin crisis. 

However, he insisted that it was imperative for him to go. 
He told his reluctant doctors that the Berlin danger required 
it. He left the hospital on the fifth day, walking slowly. A few 
hours later, he boarded the plane for Paris. It was to be the 
next to last of his innumerable European trips. It was the be¬ 
ginning of his final physical ordeal. 

At the Palais de Chaillot, it required a major exertion for 
Dulles to see the conference through. After the second NATO 
plenary session, he looked haggard. He went to the delegates’ 
long buffet table, glanced at the refreshments, and remarked 
to a French diplomat: 

"I’ll just have a cup of tea. It’s about all I can take.” 

His purpose, in his final appearance at NATO, was to make 
clear beyond a doubt to the other fourteen Western allies 
that Berlin was a matter of war or peace to the United States. 
He found the Allied delegates by and large firmer than he 
had expected. One by one they denounced Khrushchev's 
ultimatum and rejected negotiations with the Soviets under 
pressure. Yet, according to Paul-Henri Spaak, Dulles’ pres¬ 
ence in Paris and his “granite-like” stand "meant a very great 
deal.” 

In a lengthy closed-session address to the alliance, Dulles, 
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tired and ill, stressed the recklessness of Khrushchev’s move. 

He said he could see no common sense in negotiating a new 
Berlin accord with the Soviets while they were threatening 
to tear up the existing Berlin agreement. He called the idea 
of negotiating under these conditions “grotesque.” He said 
the West should insist on the withdrawal of Khrushchevs 
threats before any Berlin negotiations began. Above all, he 
told the fourteen other Western allies that Washington was 
prepared to resort to nuclear warfare to protect West Berlin. 

However, he said he was not of the opinion that the Krem¬ 
lin would precipitate war over Berlin. He described Khru¬ 
shchev's tactics as an intense war of nerves. But he added 
that, in the long run, peace would only be possible if the 
world could have confidence that the Soviet Union would 
abide by its international agreements. He urged the alliance 
to stand firm against Khrushchev. He said he was confident 
that Western unity would make it possible to master the 
Berlin threat. 

After Paris, Dulles flew immediately to Jamaica for a brief 
rest, as he had promised his physicians. The Soviets kept up 
their crescendo of pressure on Berlin. The NATO meeting 
had no sooner ended than a serious new crevice appeared in 
the Western camp. Britain gave the impression of being 
ready to appease tire Soviets on Berlin. 

Adenauer again became uneasy and soon urgently dis¬ 
patched a special emissary, Herbert Dittmann of the Bonn 
Foreign Ministry, to confer with Dulles in Washington. Ditt¬ 
mann, now West German Ambassador to Brazil, found Dulles 
completely relaxed after his brief Jamaica trip, and prepared 
for a long conversation. 

Dulles seated himself on the leather couch in his State De¬ 
partment office and swung his feet up on the table. Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs Livingston Merchant, 
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one of Ms closest advisers, passed him a large scratch pad 
and he started to doodle. Speaking very slowly, he began to 
clarify to Dittmann the essence of his policy on Berlin. 

He noted that he was being constantly accused of brinks- 
manship. He explained, in case it was not clear to the Ger¬ 
man envoy, that brinksmanship meant going to the abyss. 
But, Dulles asked, what did going to the abyss really signify? 

He then proceeded to restate brinksmanship in less brassy 
terms than those he originally used to Lift three years earlier. 

Soviet policy, he said, is based on expanding each struggle 
with the West to the edge of war. He stressed that it was the 
Soviet Union, not the United States, which was actively pur¬ 
suing this policy: 

“I am forced to the abyss. I do not go there of my own 
volition. But when I am there, I am not willing to retreat. 

I have proved it at Quemoy.” 

He explained his unwillingness to retreat from the abyss 
by arguing that, if he did, the Soviets would then advance 
as far as he retreated and would, in turn, force the United 
States to continual new retreats and new abysses 

"I have proved that I am not ready to retreat, and I will 
not do so at Berlin,” he assured Adenauer’s emissary. 

He then touched on the question of “flexibility.” He said 
that his unwillingness to yield at the Berlin abyss did not 
exclude flexibility on any aspect of the problem where it was 
possible to be elastic without surrendering a fundamental 
position. 

Dulles was keenly aware of Adenauer’s new fears about his 
determination to stand firm at Berlin. From start to finish of 
the conversation, he painstakingly went about the task of 
eradicating the aging Chancellor’s apprehension. 



Chapter XI 

THE LAST ODYSSEY 


Berlin Danger Stitt Acute-Flies to London in Pain 
Dinner at 10 Downing Street-Relations with 
Selwyn Lloyd—Attitude to de Gaulle—Opposes 
Bringing Berlin Crisis before UN—Physical Ordeal 
at Palais Schaumburg—'No Concessions without 
Counter-Concessions”-Tells Adenauer of Illness- 
Their Poignant Final Exchanges 

Dulles stirred the hearts of Europe’s most, urbane diplomats 
when, in intense pain, he made his final odyssey to Europe 
with the shadow of death upon him. He flew to Britain, 
France, and Germany to grapple again with the Berlin crisis. 

The dramatis personae were Macmillan, de Gaulle, and 
Adenauer. It was not a matter, this time, of the alliance re¬ 
issuing sonorous statements on Western rights in Berlin. In¬ 
stead, it meant broaching the treacherous issue of what con¬ 
cessions, if any, the West was willing to offer Khrushchev to 
withdraw, modify, or postpone his Berlin demands. Britain 
seemed inclined to buy peace at Berlin by an East-West deal 
over the Germans’ heads. 

Dulles landed in London, his first stop, in dire condition. 
He was unable to sleep on the flight across the ocean. He 
could not retain the boiled egg and junket which were pre¬ 
pared for him on his arrival at the American Embassy resi- 
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dence. He wore a large truss to support an inguinal hernia. 
He had to be helped to bathe before proceeding to dinner 
with Macmillan at 10 Downing Street. 

At the dinner he managed to give an impression of eating 
when he was not. 

He concealed his pain and held a long and detailed talk 
on Berlin with Macmillan and Selwyn Lloyd. 

The atmosphere of Dulles’ relations with Selwyn Lloyd be¬ 
came infinitely better during the last six months of his life. 
Lloyd, in contrast to his absolving private remark about Dul¬ 
les to Sir Oliver Poole shortly after Suez, had long continued 
to attack Dulles at important diplomatic dinners in London. 
Subsequently, however, his conduct to Dulles completely 
changed to one of open affection. Observers in the British 
capital considered it the behavior of a rnan who knows he has 
wronged another and overcompensates for it after a recon¬ 
ciliation. Dulles played along, tongue in cheek, reciprocating 
Lloyd's cordiality. However, to the end, he never privately 
indicated special esteem for the Foreign Secretary. He be¬ 
lieved much more in Macmillan. 

After the Downing Street dinner, Dulles slept relatively 
well. The next morning he dictated a report on the dinner 
conversation which rated as a singular masterpiece of accu¬ 
racy and comprehensiveness. The next day, Macmillan, from 
whom Dulles seemed to have succeeded in cloaking his or¬ 
deal, remarked to American Ambassador to Britain John Hay 
Whitney: 

“Wasn’t Foster in top form last night?” 

In Paris there was the same pain and the same conquest 
of pain, the same devotion to duty by a man who could have 
made himself more comfortable. To American Ambassador to 
France Amory Houghton it was “the most amazing perform¬ 
ance of separation of mind from matter.” 
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Dulles conferred with Couve de Murville at the Quai 
d’Orsay for an hour, and with de Gaulle in the ornate for¬ 
mality of the Elysee Palace for an hour and a half. Amory 
Houghton believed that Dulles succeeded, in turn, in con¬ 
cealing his pain from the French. However, Couve de Mur¬ 
ville said later: “It hurt us all to watch him. He was very tired. 
We knew then that he did not have very long to live. De 
Gaulle admired his courage. We all did.” 

It was Dulles’ third meeting with de Gaulle since the 
French leader had taken power eight months earlier. There 
was a mutual esteem, without, however, any of the warmth 
of the Adenauer-Dulles relationship. De Gaulle was an aloof 
personage even with his friends. He and Dulles remained on 
more formal terms. 

Dulles had discussed de Gaulle with Adenauer’s Foreign 
Minister Heinrich von Brentano in Washington during the 
dramatic week that the French leader took power in Paris. He 
told von Brentano he had been deeply worried about the 
threat of a right-wing, ultra-nationalist military dictatorship 
in France until de Gaulle had blocked the danger. He said 
that he hoped de Gaulle would at last restore stability in 
Paris. He looked to him to revive France’s value as a Western 
ally against Russia, This point weighed more importantly 
with Dulles than his doubts at that time about de Gaulle’s 
attitude toward the unification of Europe. 

At the time, Dulles told high-ranking American officials 
that the advent of de Gaulle had not changed his own belief 
that the postwar Franco-German move toward a United 
States of Europe was an inevitable historical development. 
He argued that the accession of a single man, even as potent 
a national hero as de Gaulle, could not permanently deflect it. 

He knew from the outset that it would be difficult to work 
with the independent-minded French leader, but thought 
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that a revival of French strength would be worth the price. 
On the fund; mental issue of de Gaulle’s attitude to the Com¬ 
munists, Dulles trusted him. In this, he shared the viewpoint 
of his brother Allen, a de Gaulle admirer. He was not dis¬ 
turbed by memories of de Gaulle’s solo voyage to Moscow in 
1944, nor by a fear that he might revive the historic Franco- 
Russian alignment against Germany. He confirmed his confi¬ 
dence when he conferred with de Gaulle in Paris a few weeks 
after he took power. The two men found themselves in far- 
reaching accord on the broad lines of the East-West struggle. 
Dulles considered de Gaulle, like Adenauer, to be a visceral 
opponent of Communist tyranny. 

'When de Gaulle seemed to be withholding France’s co¬ 
operation from the Atlantic alliance, Dulles is known to have 
regarded it as a major tactical bargaining maneuver for 
greater influence in the Western camp, rather than as a flir¬ 
tation with Moscow. De Gaulle notably never aroused the 
uneasiness that Dulles frequently felt over Britain's attitude 
to the Soviets. 

During their last talk at the Elysee, Dulles spelled out to 
de Gaulle the United States’ policy on Berlin. He said that 
he saw the possibility of war arising out of the crisis if 
Khrushchev acted impetuously. Dulles said that he was will¬ 
ing to accept the risk because it was vital to hold West Berlin. 
But, he said, the West must seek to avert a disaster by trying 
to negotiate with Khrushchev. 

Moreover, it has been disclosed to one of these authors, 
Dulles discussed w ith de Gaulle the possibility of bringing 
the Berlin issue before the United Nations. The two men 
agreed that it would be a dubious course to follow. Dulles 
said that it would make sense only if the West were assured 
of a large majority and did not have to fear that the out¬ 
come would be a diluted and vacuous UN resolution. 
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According to Couve de Murville: 

“Dulles did not say a word to either de Gaulle or myself 
about his health. It was very impressive.” 

It was only in Boon, forty-eight hours later, that Dulles 
mentioned his illness to his friend Adenauer, the only foreign 
statesman to whom he spoke of it on his final trip. 

On the evening before he left Paris for Bonn, Dulles talked 
in a buoyant tone with senior American aides about the 
chances of reversing the direction of the Berlin crisis and get¬ 
ting tire West off the defensive. He discussed the possibility 
of launching a political offensive against the Communists in 
Germany. He described West Germany as a magnet to be 
applied to East Germany. He envisaged West Germany ex¬ 
panding its contacts with the Soviet Zone and undermining 
the Communist’s grip on the 17 million East Germans. He 
said he would urge it upon Adenauer in Bonn. 

However, the next morning, just before he boarded his 
plane for Germany, his mood had changed. He no longer 
spoke of improving the Western position in Germany, but 
only of preventing it from worsening. He said that the United 
States must never permit Khrushchev to pry West Germany 
out of the Western camp. He stressed the need of keeping the 
West Germans in NATO, in the Common Market and in 
Euratom (Western Europe’s peaceful-uses atom pool). We 
must not yield on this, he said. Only at the end, when an 
aide emphasized the peril at Berlin, did his spirits seem to 
revive. He replied with a short growl: 

“We’ve been there for fourteen years, and we’ll stay.” 

Dulles reached Bonn at a moment when Britain was ac¬ 
tively engaged, both openly and clandestinely, in a campaign 
to discredit and destroy Adenauer. The British government 
and press were presenting him as a rigid obstructionist who 
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was trying to sabotage reasonable negotiations with the 
Russians on Berlin. British diplomats, in their wisdom, were 
lampooning him as senile. British newspapers pursued the 
campaign with a remarkable togetherness equalled only by 
that with which they were to desist when the British govern¬ 
ment, six months later, suddenly reversed its tactics and is¬ 
sued a friendly invitation to Adenauer to visit London. 

Dulles was deeply involved in the causes of the feverish 
British attack on Adenauer. Its roots lay less in Anglo-German 
differences over Berlin strategy than in Adenauer’s undeviat¬ 
ing friendship for France and his unceasing drive for a 
Franco-German merger with or without British agreement. 
Most recently, he had deflected, with an extraordinary single- 
mindedness, repeated British moves to delay and sabotage 
the Common Market. 

In this, Adenauer had received Dulles' constant sub-surface 
support. In short, Dulles continued to the end to back Ade¬ 
nauer (and Monnet) in Franco-German moves which were 
having the effect of weakening Britain’s position on the 
Continent. Against this background, the British offensive 
against Adenauer was poisoning attempts to align the West¬ 
ern powers on Berlin. 

As had become his custom, Adenauer drove to the airport 
to meet Dulles. Bonn had been advised in advance that Dul¬ 
les was not well enough to attend any dinners or receptions. 
Dulles was to eat only specially-prepared meals at the resi¬ 
dence of Ambassador Bruce. This advance message made a 
deep and troubling impression on the Adenauer government. 

As Dulles appeared at the door of his plane, he reached 
an outstretched hand toward Adenauer, waiting on the con¬ 
crete apron below. Adenauer responded by raising his hand 
toward Dulles. A cameraman caught these gestures in a 
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photograph which was shortly afterwards to play a poignant 
role in the relations of the two men. 


From the plane, Adenauer escorted Dulles to a large black 
Mercedes. Solicitously, he invited Dulles to enter the car first. 
A minor but remarkable incident then occurred which illu¬ 
minated the fashion in which Dulles dealt with the aging 
Chancellor. 

Adenauer motioned Dulles to step into the limousine by tire 
right-hand rear door. Heinz Weber, the Chancellor’s transla¬ 
tor, had already placed himself in the middle of the rear seat, 
so as to sit between the two statesmen. If Dulles had seated 
himself in the right-hand corner as Adenauer proposed, the 
Chancellor would have had to walk around the car to take 
the remaining empty seat in the left-hand comer. It would 
have placed Dulles, protocol-wise, in the senior position in 
the car. 

Quick to note this, Dulles stepped back and urged Ade¬ 
nauer to take his due seat in the right-hand corner. However, 
the Chancellor in a deliberate beau geste, continued to mo¬ 
tion the Secretary to sit in senior position. Meanwhile, a dense 
little crowd of officials and police had gathered closely 
around the car, making it awkward for Dulles to walk around 
to the left-hand side, as he wished. Accordingly, with a smile, 
he opened the right-hand front door, seated himself beside 
the chauffeur, turned around to the back seat, and laughingly 
waved to Adenauer to get in. The Chancellor, obviously 
moved by the respectfulness of Dulles’ conduct, at last agreed 
to take his proper place, but then urged Dulles to come back 
to join him. 

Dulles then quit the chauffeur’s side and made his way 
around to the rear left-hand seat. The convoy then sped into 
Bonn. 

In his first round of private talks with Adenauer at the 
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Palais Schaumburg, Dulles categorically declared, as he had 
in London and Paris, that the United States was determined 
to use force to keep the Berlin turnpike open if Khrushchev 
used force to close it. 

He told Adenauer that de Gaulle was fully agreed in re¬ 
jecting a Russian transfer of Berlin controls to the East Ger¬ 
man regime. Dulles said that Macmillan had shown reserve 
on this point. Here again, Dulles was aligned with the 
French and the Germans rather than the British. His report 
on Mac mil l an ’s attitude whetted Adenauer’s belief that Lon¬ 
don was seeking an agreement with Moscow at Berlin’s and 
Germany’s expense. 

As he had intended on the evening of his departure h orn 
Paris, Dulles also urged Adenauer to take the political offen¬ 
sive and to increase contacts with the East Germans in an at¬ 
tempt to undermine the Communists’ stranglehold. 

He said he hoped Adenauer would consider what methods 
of de facto association with the East German regime would 
enable the West Germans to make their influence felt in East 
Germany. He said he had raised the problem in very general 
form in London and Paris and that the British and French, 
as well as NATO Secretary-General Spaak, had fully ap¬ 
proved the idea. 

Adenauer replied in a manner that seemed to skirt Dulles’ 
point. He said that he had been trying to promote ties with 
the East German population all along, but that the Commu¬ 
nist regime had completely shut the door. Until some time 
ago, he said, the Communists had permitted extensive travel¬ 
ing between the two parts of Germany in the hope of influ¬ 
encing and subverting the West Germans. However, they had 
reversed their tactics and had now reduced travel across the 
border to a minimum. He said that the Communists were in¬ 
flicting shocking reprisals on individual East Germans who 
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dared to make trips to the West. He told Dulles he had re¬ 
cently received a letter from a carpenter in Potsdam who had 
traveled to the “Green Week” agricultural fair in West Berlin 
and was sentenced to a year in jail after his return to East 
Germany. Adenauer said that he would be glad to intensify 
contacts with East Germany but that severe prison sentences 
of this sort would inhibit practically every type of traffic. 

On the morning after Dulles' arrival, Sigismund von Braun, 
Bonn's protocol chief and brother of U S. rocket expert 
Wemher von Braun, called for him at Bruce’s residence to 
accompany him to the Palais Schaumburg for the final con¬ 
ference of the visit. Braun had met Dulles during President 
Theodor Heuss’ state visit to the United States eight months 
earlier. They had chatted at a dinner at the West Germany 
Embassy in Washington. Both Wemher and Magnus von 
Braun, a missileman with Chrysler Corporation (like Wer- 
nher, a postwar American citizen), had been present. Dulles 
had made a few complimentary remarks about the von 
Brauns. He said they were a German-American family who 
provided a symbol of co-operation between the two nations: 
“One part of you are doing your job in the United States, and 
the other in Germany.” 

However, when the urbane Sigismund called for Dulles, he 
found him silent and not easy to approach. In the car he vol¬ 
unteered a few brief pleasantries about his brothers. Dulles 
responded politely and expressed a high opinion of their ca¬ 
pabilities. However, he displayed no desire to converse 
further. 

Soon afterwards, at the Palais Schaumburg, Dulles showed 
signs of exhaustion. Livingston Merchant conducted the 
greater part of the American presentation at the conference 
table. The final session dealt primarily with intricacies of the 
procedure to be followed in arranging a Foreign Ministers’ 
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meeting with Russia on Berlin. However, at the end, the con¬ 
versation again returned to issues of substance. Dulles, at one 
moment, appeared to show a shade of impatience when Ade¬ 
nauer wandered for a few minutes into a broader political dis¬ 
cussion. Dulles began tapping the table with his fingers and 
seemed to want to get back to the point on Berlin. 

As was his frequent habit, Dulles leaned far back in his 
chair as he listened to the others, his eyes to the ceiling. At 
one moment, he began to rub his chest, moving both hands 
over his vest in a slow, circular motion. He gave the other 
men at the table an impression that he was in pain. When he 
did speak, he talked very slowly, in his usual conference 
maimer. 

Midway through the session, a light hot meal was served 
directly at the negotiating table. Adenauer had asked David 
Bruce what Dulles could eat and had had a warm porridge 
prepared for him. Dulles enjoyed it, and asked for the recipe. 
Within hours after his departure, Adenauer rushed it to 
Washington. 

As the meeting progressed, Dulles doodled as usual. He 
would write out an occasional notation for Merchant or one of 
the other Americans at the table, and would stuff the reply in 
his pocket when it came back. 

On balance, the meeting was characterized by a quiet, low- 
keyed exchange of views. It was Adenauer, rather than Dul¬ 
les, who coined the session’s felicitous Berlin formula of “no 
concessions without counter-concessions.” Dulles accepted 
the phrase as a highly workable way of making the Western 
allies’ position on Berlin clear both to the Free World and to 
Khrushchev. Briefly, it indicated a refusal to capitulate, but 
a willingness to negotiate. 

At the close, Dulles rose from his seat and recapitu¬ 
lated, with exactitude, the points on which accord had been 
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reached. He confirmed his endorsement of each of them, and 
outlined again the position to be taken at the conference table 
with the Russians. During his last summary, he hammered 
away at the basic motive of his trip and of his self-imposed 
ordeal: the need to cement the Western alliance. Or, as he put 
it, to reinvigorate the alliance’s own belief in the need for 
unity. 

It was Carnival Sunday in the Roman Catholic Rhineland 
and the country roads around Bonn were clogged with holi¬ 
day parades as Dulles and Adenauer left the Palais Schaum¬ 
burg for the airport. Their convoy detoured to Siegburg to 
avoid the crowds. In the privacy of the Chancellor’s limou¬ 
sine, after the official talks were over, Dulles at last talked to 
Adenauer about his health. He told him that he had a hernia 
and that he would enter Walter Reed Hospital immediately 
on his return to Washington. 

The Chancellor’s accoimt of this last conversation with 
Dulles is as follows: 

“Dulles told me that when he returned to Washington the 
doctors would have to decide whether he was to be operated 
on or not. 

“He said he had spoken only to the President and myself 
about it. He said he was telling me so that I would not be 
shocked if I heard that he had to be operated upon, and so 
that I would not believe that he had cancer. He said: 1 do not 
have cancer. It is only a hernia.’ ” 

When Adenauer and Dulles arrived at the airport, high- 
ranking German officials clustered around them at the ramp 
of the airplane as they said good-by. Hasso von Etzdorf, of 
the Bonn Foreign Ministry, turned to another high-ranking 
West German diplomat, and, deeply moved, said quietly: 

"Facies hippocra tica’ -~a medical term employed to describe 
a man who is marked by death but not confined to bed or 
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the facial appearance which 
gives an acute observer the instinctive knowledge that a man 
he sees is nearing death. Unaware of Dulles’ assurance to Ade¬ 
nauer that his illness was only hernia, von Etzdorf voiced a 
premonition that they would never see Dulles again. 

Dulles then placed his hand on the railing of the ramp to 
climb into the plane. He had not issued a final statement on 
his talks with Adenauer. One of these authors asked him if 
he wished to do so. After a moment’s pause, he turned to 
the press attache of the American Embassy and instructed 
him to take down what he was going to say. He then care¬ 
fully stated that he and Adenauer had agreed upon a Berlin 
policy of “no concessions without counter-concessions." 

“That does not exclude being conciliatory,” he said, “but 
it does exclude merely making concessions for which there is 
no counterpart. Such concessions do not really increase the 
prospects of peace and stability. They merely encourage more 
exaggerated demands.’' 

This was his last political statement on European soil. It 
was in a different tone from rollback, massive retaliation, and 
agonizing reappraisal. 

At the aircraft door, he turned for a final wave to Adenauer. 
The Chancellor is deeply convinced that Dulles, in telling him 
of his hernia, spoke the truth as he then understood it. He 
cites, as moving proof, the tragic private message he received 
from Dulles after the operation at Walter Reed Hospital five 
days later: 

"Only a short time after he awoke from the anesthesia he 
had his brother Allen send me a cable through Ambassador 
Bruce. In that message, he said he was afraid I would think 
he had knowingly told me an untruth in the car. Ke wanted 
me to know that he had really believed what he had told me. 

He wanted his brother to let me know this immediately.” 
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Probably no American Secretary of State has ever gone to 
such lengths to assure the head of a foreign government of 
his good faith. 


After Dulles’ urgent post-operative message to Adenauer, 
there were two other epilogues to their friendship. 

Adenauer received from Dulles, in the following weeks, an 
envelope containing two copies of the striking photograph 
showing the two men with their arms outstretched toward 
each other on Dulles’ last arrival at Bonn. The dying Secretary 
sent the envelope by express courier. He had autographed 
one of the two copies. He had not written an inscription: only 
the words “John Foster Dulles” below the date On which the 
scene occurred. In a brief note, he asked Adenauer to auto¬ 
graph the other copy and to send it back to him to the hos¬ 
pital as soon as possible. 

“When I received those pictures,” Adenauer said, "I knew 
that my friend Dulles was saying farewell to me forever.” 

However, a further final exchange took place when Ade¬ 
nauer announced his sensational but short-lived decision to 
lay down the Chancellorship and run for the politically im¬ 
potent Presidency. 

On the day of his decision, he sent Dulles the following 
cable. It reached him in Florida, where he was resting after 
his next-to-last round of radiation treatments. 

“My decision to place myself at the disposal of my party as 
candidate in the presidential elections had to be reached 
rapidly, because my friends and the entire situation de¬ 
manded it. My choice in no way means that I shall withdraw 
from political life. Rather I believe that it will put me in the 
position, even more than hitherto, to concern myself with the 
continuity of German policy. 

“You know me, I believe, as few know me. Nevertheless, I 
would like to say to you that this policy, the policy of human 
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freedom and the constructive rebuilding of Europe, has such 
deep ethical roots with me that I will always devote myself 
to it with all my strength. I would be very happy if we could 
see each other before long.” 

Adenauer’s hope was in vain. Dulles replied by cable the 
next day, on April 9, in what was to be his last message as 
Secretary to the head of a foreign government: 


Dear Friend, 

The news of your decision to present yourself as candidate for 
the federal presidency reached me here in Florida. I have also 
read with the greatest interest the reports of your address today 
to the German people. 

Although I do not know in detail the reasons which prompted 
your decision, I have full confidence that they reflect your inces¬ 
sant devotion to the cause of human freedom and the constructive 
rebuilding of Europe, where your statesmanship has proven itself 
in such an extraordinary manner. I share your belief that the clear¬ 
sighted policy which you have made such an essential part of the 
national life of your country will long continue. 1 look forward to 
continuing our common efforts in the difficult times which lie 
ahead of us. 


But their “common efforts” were at an end. Forty-eight 
hours after dispatching this cable, Dulles left Florida for fur¬ 
ther radiation treatments at Walter Reed, this time of the 
lower neck. The cancer was spreading swiftly, Four days later 
he was forced to resign. 

At the first onslaught of his final illness, before his last two 
European trips, Dulles had sensed, ahead of the medical di¬ 
agnosis, the nature of his sickness. 

The painful omen of what lay ahead had become visible to 
him during the Mexico City inauguration. 
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To those who knew him well, he looked wan and gray when 
he stepped from his plane at the Mexican airport. A few horns 
later U.S. Ambassador Robert C. Hill, a trusted friend and a 
member of the Dulles team in earlier years at the State De¬ 
partment, came to the Secretary’s suite at the American Em¬ 
bassy. He found Dulles prone on the bed with his arms locked 
pressiagly about his stomach. Dulles rejected Hill’s plea that 
two recommended doctors be summoned. He gave Hill three 
reasons: 

First, that he did not wish either to cause unfortunate dip¬ 
lomatic repercussions by perhaps prematurely alarming the 
world. Second, he did not want to take the headlines from the 
new Mexican Chief Executive. The third reason was more 
personal. He confided to Hill that he suspected that for what 
was wrong with him the doctors could be of little assistance. 

Dulles carried out the arduous schedule of inaugural cere¬ 
monies, receptions, and interviews with outward tranquillity. 
One of these authors talked at some length with Dulles at 
an American Embassy reception. Although tired in appear¬ 
ance, he permitted no glimpse of the fact that he was con¬ 
cealing acute and continuous pain. 

Kis suspicion of returning cancer proved more accurate 
than the first medical diagnosis on his brief return to Walter 
Reed immediately after Mexico City. Investigation showed 
only inflammation of the colon. The doctors were not certain 
that there might not be an as yet invisible cancer. However, 
they were hopeful. Their report gave Dulles temporary sur¬ 
cease from his greatest anxiety. 

Two months later, after the hernia operation on February 
* 3 . i959> the doctors disclosed to Dulles that cancer had re¬ 
curred. He had insisted to the chief physician, Major General 
Leonard D. Heaton, that he be told the truth. 

Dulles confronted death in a spirit of massive retaliation. 
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As it rapidly approached, he faced it with a total absence of 
fear. For weeks, he struggled against handing in his resig¬ 
nation. He set target dates for either seeing improvement in 
his condition or resigning-and then he would advance the 
target date a few more days in order to fight a little harder 
and a little longer. 

There were periods of apparent progress. On March 30, he 
left Walter Reed to go to Hobe Sound, Florida, to determine 
whether the intense X-ray treatments had immobilized the 
disease. But instead of regaining strength, he grew weaker. 
The pains spread to his neck. He summoned his brother, Allen, 
who was then nearby in Florida, to his bedside. He slowly 
framed a letter of resignation in the knowledge that he could 
not possibly attend the imminent Geneva meeting on Berlin. 
A few minutes later his wife Janet, his ever-present compan¬ 
ion, joined them and Dulles redictated it as Janet took it down 
in longhand. After it was copied, Allen was to take it to Ei¬ 
senhower, who was then in Augusta, and to urge the Presi¬ 
dent to accept it at once. 

Even then, knowing Dulles’ deep reserves of resilience and 
determination, Eisenhower was not ready to admit that his 
trusted Secretary and cherished friend would not recover. He 
tore up the letter of resignation, dropped it in the wastebasket, 
and told Allen to tell Foster that he was expecting him back 
on the job. 

But when Dulles returned, it was not to his desk but to 
Walter Reed. 

Touching incidents during the last weeks revealed Dulles’ 
concepts of duty. There was the moving scene when Sir 
Winston Churchill and the President visited the fading Secre¬ 
tary in his hospital suite. Dulles put their convenience and 
their comfort first by insisting that he welcome them in a 
wheelchah—although, he knew the photographs would thus 
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emphasize his own condition. He did it to be able to terminate 
the interview himself if he saw* it was delaying or tiring either 
of his guests. 

The next day Dulles placed a telephone call to White 
House press secretary James Hagerty. He reached him at the 
seventh hole at the Burning Tree Country Club. Hagerty had 
arranged to have army cameramen cover the visit instead of 
press photographers. 

"Sorry,” Dulles’ quavering voice came over the phone, “to 
have caused you so much trouble yesterday.” 

Hagerty assured him it had been no trouble at all. 

“Well, Jim,” Dulles said, "I called you because I just 
wanted to hear your voice.” 

The White House knew that it was of immense morale and 
therapeutic value for Dulles to be kept close to policy and 
events. The President phoned him at the hospital once, some¬ 
times twice, a day and made each an occasion to talk serious 
business. Occasionally Dulles would phone the White House 
at his own initiative. On one of these calls, he told the Presi¬ 
dent, too, that he just wanted to hear his voice. 

Dulles finally could detect no evidence of recovery, and 
many signs of further weakening. He knew he must resign. He 
telephoned the temporary W'hite House at Augusta, where 
Eisenhower was on a short work-play vacation. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “I can’t continue and it isn’t proper 
that I should.” Eisenhower told Dulles that he would abide 
by his decision. He called in Hagerty and directed him to 
go immediately to the pressroom to make the announcement. 
Then he stopped him and said: “No, Jim, I want to go down 
and do it myself.” It was an ordeal for Eisenhower to convey 
the news. 

He had previously decided to appoint Undersecretary 
Christian Herter as Dulles’ successor—if there had to be a sue- 
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cessor. Dulles had proposed him. Herter knew it. There was 
no doubt about it. But in making the announcement of Dul¬ 
les’ resignation, the President deliberately delayed naming 
his successor-even at the risk of appearing to cast doubt on 
his confidence in Herter. Eisenhower did not want any news 
he could control to deflect the slightest attention from Foster 
Dulles, who, the President said, “has been like a brother to 
me.” 

Dufies’ last completed public paper was his formal resig¬ 
nation as the fifty-third American Secretary of State. Typi¬ 
cally, it epitomized his philosophy and guiding purpose: 

“I was brought up in the belief that this nation of ours was 
not merely a self-serving society but founded with a mission 
to help build a world where liberty and justice would pre¬ 
vail. Today that concept faces a formidable and ruthless chal¬ 
lenge from international communism. This has made it mani¬ 
festly difficult to adhere steadfastly to our national idealism 
and national mission and at the same time avoid the awful 
catastrophe of war.” 

Dulles’ last uncompleted public paper was an effort to re¬ 
state, as a challenge and inspiration to the world, the ideals 
and rewards of a free society. In order to clear his mind for 
this and other work, he ins tructed the doctors to reduce the 
pain-killing sedation. 


Chapter XII 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


The Other Foster Dulles—Enamored of Janet— 
Treatment of Old Friends-Swim in Lake Leman— 
The Gregarious Dulles-Personal Calls to Pat Nixon 
—Italian Envoy’s Upsetting Experience—Dulles’ 
Measurement of Truman and Achescm—The Same 
Test of Achievement Applied to Him—The Net 
Score-Maantilan’s Regret 

Historical researchers will discover that there was another 
Dulles, an interesting human being, coexisting with the con¬ 
ventional images of Dulles as the Cold-War statesman, the 
legalistic diplomat, the dour lay churchman, the unbending 
Presbyterian, the stem public moralizei, all mind and no emo¬ 
tion, all business and no pleasure, preoccupied with “position 
papers," indifferent to people. 

There was, for instance, the Dulles who loved and leaned 
on his wife Janet throughout forty years of marriage. Rarely 
was a man so enamored of another person s company as Dul¬ 
les was of Janet’s. Their relationship was solicitous, tender, 
one of total mutual confidence. 

Several American officials witnessed the following incident 
on a Dulles trip to Bonn in 1957. As almost invariably, he 
was accompanied by Janet. She had remained at Ambassa¬ 
dor Bruce's residence at Bad Godesberg while Dulles con- 
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ferred with Adenauer at the Palais Schaumburg. Dulles re¬ 
turned to the residence with Bruce and a covey of American 
diplomats. The group shed their coats and walked pensively 
into the ambassador’s Louis XVI sitting room. Dulles sud¬ 
denly wheeled around and asked where his wife was. For an 
instant, he acted as though he were among total strangers. 
Without waiting for a reply, he strode out of the room, across 
the large foyer, and bounded up the broad quadrangular 
staircase to the second floor. He walked rapidly along the 
corridor to Janet's room, knocked anxiously on the door. Janet 
opened it immediately. 

“Here I am, Foster,” she said in a quiet, reassuring voice. 

"Oh, there you are" Dulles replied, with a kiss. “I just 
wanted to be sure you were all right.” He instantly recov¬ 
ered his equanimity, and returned downstairs at ease and 
self-possessed. 

There were Dulles’ private New Year’s parties in New York. 
The same circle of a dozen or two lifelong friends, year in and 
year out. Some of them were illustrious; others ware men who 
had not at all accompanied him on his travels to eminence. 
Stirring his whisky with his index finger, a habitual Dulles 
mannerism, he told them quietly what was going on in Wash¬ 
ington and in the world. He was extremely trustful of those 
old friends. He never cautioned them not to repeat his con¬ 
fidences. Men who were present over the years say it was not 
an annual act to demonstrate that Dulles had not wandered 
away from his friends. He was always full of tidbits of interest, 
always companionable, but ever tempted into profundities 
even in an intimate circle. According to one of these close 
friends: “There was some kind of evenness about the fellow.” 

There was the Dulles who loved to swim on every possible 
occasion, at home and abroad. In July 1955, at the Geneva 
summit meeting, be sat in bathing trunks with Harold Mac- 
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i, then Britain’s Foreign Secretary, at the boathouse of 
the Eisenhower-occupied villa on Lake Leman. Macmillan, 
reclining on a deck chair with a hat over his eyes, was deliver¬ 
ing a solo discourse on the German problem. Suddenly feel¬ 
ing a little alone, Macmillan lifted his hat and raised his head. 
He found that Dulles had quietly left his side. He spotted 
him surfacing in the lake fifty yards from shore. 

And there were moments of quizzical comment. Dulles 
was driving with an American ambassador through the 
crowded streets of a large European capital. They were rush¬ 
ing to an urgent appointment. The traffic was snarled. The 
chauffeur pulled out of line and sped past a long row of cars, 
flashing a special pass. “I have no doubt* Dulles remarked 
to the ambassador and the chauffeur, "that this makes you 
quite a few friends* 

Dulles was gregarious, not inclined to solitude. After a day 
of work, he liked to go out, usually looked forward to private 
dinner parties. He told friends that he found them a form 
of mental relaxation. He responded to pleasant compliments 
on these occasions. There were many instances. The wife of 
a good friend made an admiring remark as he was leaving 
her home one night after dinner. Dulles finished putting on 
his coat, kissed her twice. “My dear,* he said, "to have a 
compliment from you is worth more than anything* 

Dulles, in turn, could be unusually thoughtful of the fam¬ 
ilies of friends and associates. Example: He was aware that 
Vice President Nixon was scrupulously obedient to the se¬ 
crecy requirements of Cabinet meetings. He knew that Nixon 
never related anything of them to his wife Pat. Periodically 
Dulles would phone her and recount an incident in which 
her husband had handled himself well, or had won the praise 
of the President. Dulles knew this would be Mrs. Nixon’s only 
source of knowledge. 





Dulles had loved fine wines but had to give them up. In 
his last years he drank only whisky. But, with a few friends, 
he was intensely interested in ordering fine food and fine 
wines for others. 

Yet, in official life, even among his closest associates, Dulles 
could appear rude. He would solicit an opinion, gaze out of 
the window as he listened to the reply, and ask curtly at the 
end, “Is that all?” It was almost impossible to know whether 
one had made an impression on him or not. 

On occasion, foreign ambassadors had upsetting experi¬ 
ences with him. An Italian envoy pleaded his heart out to 
Dulles about Trieste. Dulles stared out of the window from 
the start to the finish of the Italian's impassioned plea. At 
the end, Dulles turned to him and replied blankly: “Are those 
all your arguments? Do you want me to go to war with Tito 
for you?” 

“For a moment,” the Italian said later, "I wanted to slap 
him in the face.” 

Yet there were other instances when Italian Premiers and 
Foreign Ministers found Dulles “charming,” “deft,” and 
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witty. 

It was conventional to picture Dulles as overly legalistic, 
as a prisoner of his legal training. Yet, despite twenty-five 
highly successful years in international law, he was not re¬ 
garded at the New York bar as a deep, scholastic analytical 
lawyer. Nor was Dulles ever heard to claim this for himself. 
His talent in the law lay in getting things done, in recon¬ 
ciling parties, in proposing creative solutions. He had im¬ 
mense physical force, and he was intensely methodical. “One 
way I get to know about something, is to write it out by 
hand to the last detail.” But even among his Sullivan & Crom¬ 
well partners he would sometimes talk as if he were preach¬ 
ing a sermon. On occasions, he was known to admit it. 


The question which remains to be asked is not primarily 
how well Foster Dulles tried, but how well he succeeded. 

In i 95 °> Dulles measured the Truman-Acheson record in 
terms of a “net score” of Communist gains and Western suc¬ 
cesses. The tests he applied were: 

First, were the Truman-Acheson policies "adequate” to the 
times? 

Second, could they be depended upon to “frustrate” Com¬ 
munist purposes and cause the Communist world to “abandon 
its evil methods as inexpedient”? 

Third, were they producing “a lasting peace”? 

It is pertinent and revealing to apply these acid, objective 
Dulles tests of the Truman-Acheson performance to his own 
Secretaryship. 

In Dulles’ phrase, "let us consider first the minus score”— 
the successes achieved by Soviet and Chinese Communism 
dining his six years in office. 


LIBERATION — MINUS 

Dulles’ prophecy proved correct. The Communist mono¬ 
lith showed internal weakness. The uprising in East Ger¬ 
many; the anti-Soviet upheaval in Poland; the anti-Commu- 
nist revolution in Hungary. But the Soviets regained control 
in each case. Other than the evacuation of Austria, no 
rollback, no liberation, occurred in any area during the Dulles 
Secretaryship. Moreover, the Kremlin greatly fortified the 
East German quisling regime and finally succeeded in seat¬ 
ing its arrogant delegates at a Geneva Conference with the 
West as Dulles lay dying. 

In Korea, Eisenhower and Dulles accepted the basic truce 
terms on which the Truman Administration had been nego- 
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Bating for more than a year at Panmunjom. The expulsion 
of the aggressor from South Korea by the United States and 
its allies, accomplished under Truman, was a resplendent 
achievement which heartened the Free World. But the fact 
that both American administrations accepted a military stale¬ 
mate a few inches north of the thirty-eighth parallel was a 
massive boon to the Chinese Communist regime, politically, 
psychologically, and militarily. 


INDOCHINA — MINUS 


The Communists gained ground in Indochina. The primary 
responsibility for the defense of Indochina had rested with 
the French. But the United States had a large stake in pre¬ 
venting Communist expansion into Southeast Asia, particu¬ 
larly after the Korean truce had freed Chinese power for 
further aggression. 

Dulles toyed inconclusively with direct American military 
intervention. Then he ostentatiously boycotted most of tire 
Indochina conference at Geneva. It was the most notable 
single instance of failure to practice liis own highly honed 
art of brinksmanship. He was partly prevented from doing 
so by France and Britain, partly by hesitation in Washington, 
and partly by his own flight from the brink at Geneva. 

The Asian Communists fought and negotiated their way 
to the conquest of half of Vietnam. The perimeter of the Com¬ 
munist empire moved forward on an important front. 


RUSSIA IN THE MIDDLE EAST — MINUS 


During the Dulles era, the Kremlin for the first time suc¬ 
ceeded in extending Russian influence into the Middle East. 
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While Dalles was promising and withdrawing aid for the 
Aswan Dam, Soviet pressure and power flowed rapidly into 
Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, and, to a lesser degree, into every 
part of the Arab world. The Kremlin’s instruments were 
arms, loans, technical assistance, propaganda. Sometimes 
verging on full control, as for a time in Syria and Iraq, Soviet 
influence varied from country to country. It has remained 
present in the area. It is an unmeasurable reverse for the 
West. 


BALANCE OF MILITARY POWER — MINUS 


In 1950, Dulles foresaw with singular clarity that the 
balance of military power was shifting to the Soviet Union. 
He rendered this judgment: 

"The Soviet Union, by quickly bringing our [atomic] mo¬ 
nopoly to an end, radically altered the strategic situation to 
its own advantage. United States’ ability to deliver bombs in 
Russia is now largely neutralized. ... Perhaps the position 
is more than neutralized, for our economy may be more vul¬ 
nerable than that of the Soviet Union to atomic attack. . . . 
The rapid Soviet development of the atomic bomb is indeed 
a gigantic success for the Soviet state; and the ending of the 
United States monopoly in this field will have widespread 
repercussions which cannot be fully foreseen.” 

The same adverse judgment on the trend in the military 
balance of power was equally valid after six years of the Dul¬ 
les Secretaryship. The “strategic situation” which Dulles saw 
as favoring the Soviet Union was not redressed during the 
Eisenhower-Dulles Administration. Instead, it shifted further 
to the Soviets' advantage, further against the United States. 
After swiftly breaking the American monopoly of the hydro¬ 
gen bomb, the Soviet Union revealed to the world a demon- 
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and destruction, the intercontinental oamsuc inissue, #uu 
gained an immense lead in the oonquest of outer space. 


SOVUTT-U.S. PROPAGANDA — MINUS 

In his balance sheet of the Truman- Aeheson record, Dulles 
concluded that “Soviet Communism has the advantage of the 
offensive.*' 

“It has no counteroffensive to fear, either in propaganda or 
in ‘cold war/ It can push its redivision of the world, picking 
the time and place for its offensive and knowing that it can 
consolidate its gains at leisure. . . . If Soviet propaganda and 
techniques can persuade ‘educated’ persons that Communism 
means peace and a better world, how much more persuasive 
must [American] propaganda be?” 

As head of the State Department, which is responsible for 
the policies of the United States Information Agency, Dulles 
never found the means to devise that “more persuasive propa¬ 
ganda.” After he had been in office nearly six years, he granted 
at a news conference that the Soviets were better at articu¬ 
lating “a bad policy” than the United States was at articulat¬ 
ing “a good policy.” 

The Soviets conducted recurring nuclear bomb tests, as 
did the United States. However, they widely succeeded in 
attaching the opprobrium for radioactive fallout on the 
American government. 

The Soviets fashioned weapons of fearsome destructiveness, 
and rattled them in an attempt to nuclear blackmail the At¬ 
lantic alliance—yet the Russians widely succeeded in identi¬ 
fying Soviet policy with disarmament. 

Dulles, in turn, repeatedly tended to create a false image 
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of the United States with promises of rollback, threats of mas¬ 
sive retaliation, and vivid descriptions of brinkmanship. In 
this domain, he lacked sensitivity and the common touch. 


WEST GERMANY — PLUS 

As in his pre-Secretaryship negotiation of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty, Dulles stood for reconciliation in dealing with 
the Germans. 

His work at anchoring West Germany to the Free World 
was a cornerstone of his diplomacy. For this, he carried for¬ 
ward a policy initiated by the Truman Administration. He 
carried it further than any Western statesman in history. In 
doing so, he substantially strengthened the Free World. 


UNTTED STATES OF EUROPE — PLUS 

Burial of the Franco-German feud had long been a prime 
article of faith with Dulles. He extended this historic objec¬ 
tive to encompass the still greater aim of Western European 
federation. 

On balance, despite a false start, he made an immense con¬ 
tribution toward this goal. The European Common Market 
was sinking its roots when he died. His name did not appear 
on the treaties which brought the Common Market into exist¬ 
ence. But should it prove the foundation of a United States 
of Europe, history will record Dulles as one of the founding 
fathers. 
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suez —PLUS 

Dulles was not guiltless in the events which led to the Suez 
disaster. However, when it occurred, he redeemed himself. 
He stood intransigent^ and uncompromisingly opposed to 
naked military aggression. He declined to apply a double 
standard to aggression by Communists and aggression by 
non-Communists. His refusal to condone the Anglo-French- 
Israeli invasion of Egypt strengthened the United States’ 
moral credentials. 


LEBANON — PLUS 

In his swift response to the Lebanese government’s plea 
for aid, Dulles recovered some of the ground lost in the Mid¬ 
dle East. It did not eliminate Soviet penetration. But it stimu¬ 
lated new anti-Soviet counterforces. 

Moreover, Dulles demonstrated to exposed American allies 
throughout the world that they could count on swift Ameri¬ 
can help regardless of Soviet ICBMs, with American troops 
withdrawing after the mission was accomplished. 

seato — PLUS 

After Indochina, Dulles’ broad Southeast Asian policy pro¬ 
duced progressively better results imder the most difficult 
circumstances. 

Red China’s mounting arrogance and bmtality made Dul¬ 
les’ uncompromising resistance to Peking more comprehen- 
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sible and more acceptable throughout a large part of Asia. 

The SEATO governments became more alert and adept in 
dealing with internal subversion. Their confidence in Ameri¬ 
can purposes mounted. Moreover, the Asian neutralists, the 
Indians, the Indonesians had become less passive, less neu¬ 
tral towards Peking. 

The contest between Communism and national independ¬ 
ence in the huge Asian arena was far from resolved. But, on 
balance, Dulles had produced an encouraging trend. 
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THE NET SCORE 

This balance sheet of visible minuses and substantial pluses 
fails to furnish the key to the strange final phenomenon of 
the Dulles career—the rapidity with which much of the re¬ 
sentment and dislike of him at home and abroad melted at 
his death. 

It was partly his heroic final performance. It was partly a 
belief that Dulles had become more flexible towards the end. 
But above all, there was a sense of vacuum. A lar ge figure 
had left the scene. 

There was a sense of stinging loss. It did not signify a sud¬ 
den agreement with everything Dulles had said and done. 
Bpt he had ultimately convinced much of the Free World 
that he stood for freedom, implacably and indomitably. He 
had acquired a new political and personal stature, a grandeur 
which had long eluded him. There was an understanding 
that he was a man of one piece; that his belief in religion, 
liberty, in democracy was of the whole cloth; that his faith 
in these ideals was deep and abiding and real; that he was 
their consecrated defender, and a pillar of strength. 

In Paris, in Berlin, even in London; in Athens and Ankara; 
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in Karachi and Bangkok, his death was treated as the death of 
a grandiose, historic figure. However much his other char¬ 
acteristics had not appealed, there was a show of esteem for 
his unquenchable righteousness. His warnings and his jere¬ 
miads had annoyed and tormented. He was a conscience and 
a strait jacket. But when he began to fade, he began to be 
missed. 

A few weeks after his death, tire West embarked on an era 
of precarious summit diplomacy with Khrushchev. Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan discussed the prospects with an 
American friend at 10 Downing Street. 

“How much we shall miss Foster now,’ he said. 

The American asked him why. 

Anticipating the shape of events to come, Macmillan 
replied: 

"Very difficult negotiations lie ahead of us in the next few 
years. It is going to be necessary for the West to give some 
ground. 

“Every inch we give will look like a capitulation. If we had 
Foster with us, everyone would know it was not. No one 
would be alarmed.” 




